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NICARAGUA: Universal Revolt 









Nicaragua, battered by 
warfare and economic disaster, 
support for President Anastasio 
Somoza is virtually nonexistent. 
But the Jorces allied against the 
lictater are by no means united 
among themselves. 










A street scene in Managua 


y December 1978, ten thousand 
U.S.-trained national guardsmen 
were the only thing standing between 
the angry people of Nicaragua and their 
president, General Anastasio Somoza 
Debayle. To a degree unprecedented 
even in this strife-torn republic, all seg- 
ments of society except the guard had 
united against the president’s harsh 
rule. “This is not a civil war,” explained 
Bill Baez, the young executive secretary 
of the nation’s largest business associa- 






tion, the Nicaraguan Development 
stitute. “This is a revolt of all 
people of Nicaragua against one ma 

Baez exemplifies the persuasive: 
of the anti-Somoza coalition. Earn 
soft-spoken, and educated at E 
Cross and Cornell, he is a mode) 
social democrat who readily adr 
that he does not anticipate or fa 
drastic social change. At the same ti 
the involvement of such mainstre 
figures as Baez suggests the bitter 
bate that is certain to follow Somo: 
fall. 

The so-called peaceful opposit. 
composed of conservative businessir 
moderate labor confederations, unc 
cial political groups, and elements 
the two legal parties, seeks as its c 
tral goal the removal of the presid 
from power and from the country t 
his family has ruled for four decac 
Its official program consists of a sei 
of institutional steps, such as the { 
mation of a three-member interim j 
ta and the election of a constitu 
assembly, and of proposals.for ‘soi 
reforms, enumerated with enough | 
of detail to avoid alienating any of 
politically cautious members. 

I recently met with several leader: 
the Broad Opposition Front (FAO) 
the comfortable, air-conditioned offi 
of the opposition newspaper, La Pr 
sa. They complained that Somoza’s 
ability to govern the country has m: 
normal life and business impossil 
and that therefore they have no che 
but to join in overthrowing him. | 
after those reasonable, civic-minc 
men had had their say, I ventured iu 
the press room, where shirtless work 
operated gigantic American-ma 
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NICARAGUA 


presses in sweltering heat. The press- 
men told a different story. 
_ "Those guys with the neckties have 
been running this country for years, 
neé before Somoza,” shouted one, 
training to be heard above the din of 
the machines. “Five thousand of us 
haven’t died over the last two months 
just for a change of faces in the bunker” 
(a reference to the heavily guarded 
compound in Managua where Somoza 
lives and works). 
“They were perfectly happy with So- 
moza until they started to lose busi- 
ness,” yelled another. “The old families 
ave been in bed with him for years. 
yw. we are fighting to take this coun- 
y away from all of them. The FAO is 
t for us. We are Sandinistas!” 
t the mention of that word, the 
kers cheered and laughed. Two 
ars ago, most Nicaraguans were 
‘aid even to pronounce it. But today, 
e Sandinista guerrillas have won the 
\dmiration of the poor and much of the 
ddle class because they have man- 
ed to do something that years of peti- 
ning and speechmaking had failed to 
aceomplish: shake the Somoza regime 
its foundation. 
Even the president seems to respect 
he boys,” as the guerrillas are called. 
2 openly ridicules the FAO as unor- 
ganized, self-interested, and internally 
vided, though for the sake of appear- 
ance he has agreed to negotiate indi- 
rectly with them. But as a West Point 
raduate, he appreciates the rapidly 
growing military sophistication of the 
guerrillas. Asked in November if he 
üld be able to handle the next San- 
linista offensive, Somoza paused 
houghtfully, nodded, and answered 
quietly, “I think we are ready for that 
rticular insurgency.” 













































A history of resistance 





Nicaragua is not a pleasant place to 
live these days. While Somoza and his 
ieutenants. remain cloistered in the 
concrete, windowless bunker, nervous 
guardsmen patrol the streets of Mana- 
_ gua, the capital, armed with rifles and 
light machine guns. They have a 
“hunted, almost fearful look about them, 
as -if they sense the hostility of their 
countrymen. They do not look at all like 
the swaggering army that one might 
expect, given Somoza’s confident de- 
meanor. 








even less secure. At isolated outposts 
scattered across the countryside, the 
poorly paid enlisted men live in groups 
of five or ten, often with a few chickens 
outside weoden huts that can hardly be 
called barracks. Though most of the 
country, tacluding Managua, was until 
recently under a 10:00 P.M. curfew, it is 
the guardsmen who must be most care- 
ful after dark. They are permitted to 
shoot anything that moves after that 
hour, and they do so. But more often 
than not, the soldiers in the countryside 
prefer to remain near their quarters, 
conceding the night to their stealthy 
adversaries. Guerrillas regularly attack 
their outpests, often tossing a few crude 
bombs, firing for a few minutes, and 
then slipping away into the darkness. 

“Those guardsmen are thieves and 
criminals, every one of them,” said a 
Managua cabdriver without provoca- 
tion as he passed a guard jeep. “Every 
night they attack people on the street, 
beat them up, rob them, and throw 
them in jail. Then they rot there until 
someone comes up with enough money 
to get them out.” 

“The beys” have widespread popular 
support, not only because they have 
succeeded :n badly embarrassing Somo- 
za and in propelling their nation’s ago- 
nizing problems onto front pages 
around the world. To many Nicara- 
guans, they also represent the continu- 
ity of anti-Somozism through nearly 
half a century of sporadic resistance. 
As the regzme becomes more oppressive 
and as social and economic conditions 
deteriorate, the Sandinistas seem more 
and more reasonable. Even many who 
dismissed the guerrillas as adolescent 
adventurers only a few years ago are 
coming to recognize that they may now 
be the only hope of the masses. 

Augusto Sandino, from whom the 
guerrillas ¿ake their name, was a peas- 
ant leader whose followers took up 
arms agamst the U.S. Marines who 
were sent to Nicaragua by President 
Taft in 1912. The soldiers expected only 
the routine peace-keeping chores to 
which they had become accustomed in 
other lands, since in most countries the 
very presence of American troops was 
enough to quiet troublemakers. But in 
Nicaragua, the Marines were harassed 
mercilessly by several ragtag bands of 
self-described “patriots” and became 
bogged down in the first foreign guer- 
rilla war ever fought by American sol- 
diers. Sandino led the largest and most 
effective of the guerrilla armies. 





Outside the capital, guardsmen are 









The Marines occupied: Nicaragua for 
twenty years; after they were recalled 
in 1933, President Roosevelt urged the 
new head of the Nicaraguan national 
guard (created by the United States) to 
invite the wily Sandino down from the 
hills to negotiate. The head of the 
guard, who had been selected for that 
post by the U.S. ambassador largely 
because he was fluent in English, was a 
failed coffee farmer who had been sent 
by his American friends to school in the 
United States. His name was Anastasio 
Somoza Garcia. He accepted Roose- 
velt’s suggestion, invited Sandino and 
his men to peace talks under a guaran- 
tee of safe conduct, and then killed 
them all after they left a lavish dinner 
given in their honor on February 21, 
1934. With the guard as his power base, 
he ascended to the presidency in 1987. 
His family has controlled the presiden- 
cy, the guard, and the nation ever 
since. 

The elder Somoza was assassinated 
in 1956—an act known here as the ajus- 
ticiamiento, or the “bringing to jus- 
tice” —and his son Luis took over. Five 
years later, in 1961, a group of students 
decided that the time had come to 
renew armed action against the Somo- 
zas, and they staged their first small 
attacks the following year. They man- 
aged to recruit several old men who had 
actually fought with Sandino thirty 
years earlier and, imbued by the veter- 
ans with a sense of tradition, they took 
the name Sandinist National Libera- 
tion Front (FSLN). 

For ten years, few Nicaraguans took 
these guerrillas seriously. They did not 
establish a base among the peasants 
and, in fact, were almost exclusively 
university dropouts who came from the 
best Nicaraguan families, with names 
such as Fonseca, Zelaya, Portocarrero, 
Sacasa, Amador, Sevilla. 

The Somoza rule remained harsh, 
often brutal. Its credo was enunciated 
by the tough founder of the dynasty: 
“We have a threefold policy: money for 
friends, a beating for the indifferent, 
and lead for the enemy.” Businessmen 
who cooperated with the regime pros- 
pered, and the suffering people in the 
towns and villages were no more asser- 
tive than their counterparts in other 
Latin American nations. 

The distinguishing feature of the So- 
moza dictatorship, however, has not 
been its harsh treatment of opponents 
or lack of concern for common people; 
these, after all, are characteristics of 
many regimes in Latin America and 
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NICARAGUA 


elsewhere. What has always made the 
omozas different is their personal con- 
rol over the national economy. Anasta- 
io Somoza today owns the nation’s 

only airline, its only steamship line, 

and its only luxury hotel. He controls 

the meat- and fish-packing industries, 

textile mills, the Mercedes Benz fran- 

„chise, banking and insurance interests, 
nd extensive acreage in the most fer- 
ile areas of Nicaragua. But until re- 
ently, the family traditionally shared 
he nation’s wealth with the local busi- 
ess elite. 





\ ew challenges 


n the early 1970s, Nicaragua began 
o change. Two events made it clear 
hat new challenges to the Somozas’ 
ule would not be as easily dealt with as 
hose in the past. The first was an 
irthquake which devastated Managua 
n December 22 and 23, 1972. The 
ation was then being run by a junta 

der the firm control of the Somozas, 

d Luis Somoza’s younger brother, 

astasio, the present ruler, decided 

mediately after the quake to take 
the government himself. 

‘After the earthquake, Somoza got 

greedy,” recalled a well-to-do bank- 

“He took over the cement business, 

‘took over all construction, and he 

neled all the foreign reconstruction 
id to his own companies. He violated 
he rules of the game that his father 
nd brother had always followed.” 

hile foreign estimates of his worth 

ige to $500 million, a modest Somoza 
Dan Rather on 60 Minutes that 

is worth only “around $100 mil- 
? 





was then that Somoza began to lose 
acking of businessmen, one of the 
s of support that had kept his 
lily in power. There were three pil- 
eft: the Catholic Church, the U.S. 
overnment, and the national guard 
ich has never had a commander 
amed anything other than Somoza). 
“Two years after the quake, in Decem- 
ber 1974, the FSLN guerrillas, then 
numbering less than a hundred, electri- 
ed a nation that had almost forgotten 
hem and a world that had never heard 
their name. Eight rebels invaded a 
‘Christmas party attended by the cream 
of Managua society (including one of 
Somoza’s sisters), took more than thir- 
ty hostages, and traded them for $1 


“million and fourteen imprisoned com- : 


rades. 

The wave of repression unleashed by 
Somoza after this dazzling act repelled 
even some of his supporters and as- 
sured the enmity of another of his 
traditional backers, the Catholic hier- 
archy, led By Archbishop Obando y Bra- 
vo, who had served before then as inter- 
mediary between Somoza and the 
FSLN attackers. Still, Somoza’s power 
seemed secure. Though the guerrillas 
might be able to embarrass him, they 
could not possibly defeat him militar- 
ily. The guard, in essence a private 
army of the Somoza family, remained 
firmly in eentrol of Nicaragua. 

So matters stood until 1978. Oppo- 
nents of Somoza, led by conservative 
publisher Pedro Chamorro, scion of one 
of the nation’s most prominent fami- 
lies, organized a loose coalition called 
the Democratic Liberation Union 
(UDEL); bet that group was essentially 
elitist and made no effort to reach out 
to the mary impoverished Nicaraguans 
who would be the logical base of a popu- 
lar anti-Somoza movement. Like many 
Latin American countries, Nicaragua 
has always been ruled by a small, self- 
perpetuating elite, and UDEL leaders, 
epitomized by the aloof Chamorro, 
sought simply to replace Somoza with 
one of theìr own, who would eliminate 
the excesses of the former regime. 

In January 1978, Chamorro was as- 
sassinated on his way to work at La 
Prensa, where he was editor and pub- 
lisher. Business leaders from UDEL 
and the mere than seven hundred en- 
terprises represented by Bill Baez’s Ni- 
caraguan Development Institute called 
a national business strike in protest, 
holding Scmoza responsible for the 
murder ane demanding his ouster, and 
the econorzy came to a virtual stand- 
still for two weeks. But to their sur- 
prise, Somoza was unyielding. The 
strike ended, and life in this Michigan- 
sized nation returned to a semblance of 
normality. The businessmen felt they 
had shown their strength, but though 
they had done more than ever before, 
many Niczraguans were unimpressed. 

“We showed that a lot of us wish 
Somoza weuld leave,” shrugged the 
owner of 2 small restaurant in Gra- 
nada. “But he already knew that. A lot 
of people kave always wanted the So- 
mozas to leave. But they are still here. 
What does that say about the effective- 
ness of our strikes?” 

It remained for the guerrillas, once 
again, to deal Somoza a stunning blow 





that attracted world attention. It came _ 


as a complete surprise last August 22 
that twenty-five commandos stormed 
the national palace while the Somoza- 
controlled legislature was in session. 
They took 1500 hostages, including two 
close relatives of Somoza’s who hold 
high government posts, and successful- 
ly exchanged them for $500,000 and 
fifty-nine imprisoned guerrillas. 

After the palace attack, divisions in 
the opposition became more apparent. 
Business leaders immediately called a 
second strike to demonstrate that they, 
too, have power in Nicaragua, that the 
FSLN is not the only force capable of 
anti-Somoza action. They demanded a 
new government “without the partici- 
pation of the Sandinistas,” whom they 
fear will threaten capitalism in the 
country. 

On September 9, as if in response to 
these actions, the guerrillas launched 
their heaviest attack ever, holding 
parts of seven different towns for as 
long as a week until they were thrown 
back by national guard reinforcements. 
Many of those towns are in ruins today. 
Esteli, bombed from the air to clear out 
the rebels, hardly exists anymore. In 
León, guardsmen ran from house to 
house, killing every male they could 
find. In Chinandega and Masaya, resi- 
dents cannot say how many hundreds 
died. The final death toll of the offen- 
sive is estimated at fifty guardsmen, 
perhaps one hundred FSLN militants, 
and as many as 5000 civilians. Almost 
everyone in Nicaragua lost a friend or 
relative in the growing violence. 

At the time of the September offen- 
sive, the FSLN still numbered no more 
than seven hundred. It was not the 
guerrillas who did most of the fighting 
in the towns, but young boys between 
the ages of twelve and seventeen, most 
of them armed only with rocks and 
sticks. Many were killed, and many 
more fled to the hills to join their FSLN 
heroes. The memory of those young- 
sters is now a part of the Nicaraguan 
conscience, and their sacrifice makes 
the years of gentle petitioning by busi- 
nessmen seem even more ineffective. 

The children, perhaps amazed by 
their own power, are now a determined 
threat to Somoza. When a small film 
crew visited a Managua cemetery re- 
cently to shoot a scene of Somoza’s 
father’s grave, scores of small boys, 
none over sixteen, gathered around. 
The children waved sticks, pretending 
they were rifles. “We are Sandinistas!” 
they screamed, obviously not caring 





who heard there “Give us guns and we 
ow Vitkeut guns, we will fight 
anyway! Down witk Somoza!” A boy 
who stood lesa than four feet high 
shouted, “Half cf us will be dead soon, 
vid live-free of Somoza” 
siasm might be dismissed 
3 èe as childish bravado, but 
in Nicaragua, ‘He memory of the chil- 
dren whee re shot. down while attack- 
; ; machetes and 
: e gives these boys’ 
feelings validity. Their amazing mili- 
= tanee has led gwardsmen in battle zones 
to shoot an 


| young ch 


Guardsmen rare’) take prisoners 
: anymore. TFwiee they have seen the 
prisoners that ney risked their lives to 
capture fread oy Sernoza in exchange 
for hostages, sc summary execution has 
become the standard treatment for sus- 
pected guerrillas of all ages. 


The American role 


Just before the seizure of the nation- 
al palace and the subsequent guerrilla 
offensive, President Carter sent a letter 
to Somoza, praising his progress to- 
ward human rights. The Nicaraguan 


leader welcomed the note as a sign of 
continued support from the country 
that gave his family power and has 
maintained it with lavish military aid 
for forty years. During that time, the 
U.S. ambassador has been considered 
the most influential man in Nicaragua, 
a sort of proconsul who is always whis- 
pering in the ear of whichever Somoza 
is in power. 

President Nixon’s appointee, Ambas- 
sador Turner Shelton, who served from 
1970 to 1975, visited Somoza almost 
daily and epitomized the strong ties 
between the two governments. (Virtu- 
ally all Nicaraguans assume that Shel- 
ton was appointed because of his rela- 
tionship with Howard Hughes, which 
he developed when both men were in 
the Bahamas. Indeed, Hughes moved to 
Managua during Shelton’s tenure, re- 
sided at Somoza’s Intercontinental Ho- 
tel, and was on the verge of buying into 
Somoza’s airline and making other sub- 
stantial investments which might have 
proven invaluable to Somoza when the 
1972 earthquake struck. Hughes beat a 
hasty retreat from Managua, taking his 
money with him.) 

But after the events of last fall, even 
the American State Department began 


to have second thoughts. New ambassa- 
dor Mauricio Solaún has kept his dis- 


tance from Somoza and has been in. 
contact with various opposition groups, | 


something unheard of during Shelton’s ` : 
tenure. 

Ambassador Solatn is obviously ae 
ing under very different instructions. A 
Cuban by birth and a long-time student 
of Latin America, he portrays himself 
as little more than an observer of the 
drama unfolding around him. But he is. 
no amateur: Solain has been employed. 
at various universities and think tanks 
and has been the recipient of govern- 
ment grants to visit Chile and other 
countries where the United States ha 
been politically active. 

A series of not-so-subtle signs from 
Washington, including the refusal. o: 
the International Monetary Fun 
(IMF) to approve a $20 million loan for 
Nicaragua, has made it clear that So- 
moza’s excesses have cut him off from. 
his traditional source of support, the 
U.S. government. Somoza, who has long 
considered himself a stalwart defender. 
against communism in Latin America, | 
blames the policy change on “Commu 
nists” in the State Department. 

Among these changes, Solain has 
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NICARAGUA 


presided over a cutoff of what was once 
extravagant military aid to the Nicara- 
guan national guard. Until last year, 
most every recruit in the guard re- 
ceived a full year of training at the U.S. 
rmy’s School of the Americas in the 
Panama Canal Zone. Though many Lat- 
in American nations send soldiers to 
study there, none has taken such ad- 
vantage of the varied curriculum as 
Nicaragua; as a result, the national 
guard is a tough, elite force with power 
that exceeds its numerical strength. 
_ Nicaragua has received no military 
assistance from the United States since 
a $2.5 million appropriation in fiscal 
1977, though a substantial amount re- 
ains in the pipeline and could be 
released in the unlikely event that 
President Carter decided to do so. In 
mid-October 1978, eighty-six members 
of Congress, led by representatives Tom 
Harkin (D-Iowa) and Donald Fraser (D- 
Minn.), urged the President to suspend 
all aid to the Nicaraguan government 





Jandinistas at the ready 
cause such aid “would be ineffective 
and would only send a misleading mes- 
age of support” to Somoza. Carter 
ippears.to have taken that advice. 

But the worldly Somoza, perhaps 
‘foreseeing present events, has stock- 
piled U.S. arms in recent years, aided 
by a strong Somoza lobby in Congress, 
«headed by representatives Charles Wil- 


son (D-Texas) and John Murphy (D- 
N.Y.). “Somoza has enough guns to arm 
all of Central America,” complained 
guerrilla leader Eden Pastora, refer- 
ring to the 5000 M-16 rifles that Ameri- 
can manufacturers have sold Nicaragua 
in the past three years. The arms, he 
added, “were not sold to fight against 
Honduras or Costa Rica, but to kill the 
Nicaraguzn people.” 

Somoza is now buying most of his 
weapons from Israel, which has caused 
bitter condemnation of the Begin gov- 
ernment by anti-Somoza Nicaraguans. 
In recent vears, Nicaragua has been one 
of Israel’s few reliable defenders in 
international circles. 


Pressures 


Alarmed by the growing strength 
and prestige of the FSLN, business 
leaders ard others who formed UDEL 
expanded their coalition into the FAO, 
which gained considerable credibility 
when a group of prominent Sandinista 
sympathizers known as The Twelve 
agreed to join. Among the members of 











The Twelve are lawyers, businessmen, a 
priest, and several academics. They re- 
turned from exile during July to a 
tumultuous reception, after issuing a 
public call for Somoza’s resignation. 
But only three months later, disillu- 
sioned, they withdrew from the FAO, 
claiming that it was not sufficiently 
committed to post-Somoza political and 


social reforms. They and their backers 
fear that the FAO, if successful, would 
install a government that would 
amount to “Somozism without Somo- 
za.” 

Bill Baez scoffs at the suggestion and 
says that there can be no such thing. He 
quotes a Spanish proverb: “When you 
kill the dog, you eliminate the rabies.” 

American officials, reluctant to in- 
tervene directly in the ouster of Somo- 
za, finally suggested that a three- 
nation mediation commission try to ne- 
gotiate a compromise between Somoza 
and the FAO. Both sides agreed, and 
William Bowdler, a seasoned American 
diplomat, joined representatives of 
Guatemala and the Dominican Repub- 
lic. FAO leaders were elated with the 
development and anticipated that it 
would bring about Somoza’s early res- 
ignation, but they continued to misread 
his tenacity. He offered insignificant 
concessions, and refused even to consid- 
er the fundamental demand of the op- 
position—his resignation and depar- 
ture from the country. 

In the face of overwhelming evidence 
to the contrary, businessmen such as 
Baez continued to expect that the com- 
mission would succeed where all else 
had failed. After a particularly belli- 
cose speech by Somoza in November, 
Baez assured me that “a dictator al- 
ways talks like that just before he goes. 
He doesn’t want to show his weakness, 
but he is really very weak. We have 
hope in the mediation team. It has done 
an extraordinary job. It is backed by 
international pressure and strong civie 
pressure. Nicaragua needs not only po- 
litical reconstruction, but social and 
moral reconstruction. There can be no 
role for Somoza because he cannot pos- 
sibly provide that moral leadership.” 

U.S. pressure on Somoza has in- 
creased dramatically since Carter’s ill- 
timed letter. Though Bowdler is rarely 
available to the press, he reportedly 
demanded Somoza’s resignation in a 
private conversation. When Somoza, in 
a rage, turned him down (according to a 
local diplomat), Bowdler curtly in- 
formed him that Washington would no 
longer guarantee his life or his future 
asylum in the United States, where he 
maintains diverse business invest- 
ments, overseen by Cuban exiles in 
Miami. (Asked to confirm that Bowdler 
had asked for his resignation, Somoza 
denied that any such interchange had 
occurred. Asked if he would resign if 
President Carter personally asked 
him to do so, the agile general 
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replied, “Only if he’ll resign if I ask him 
to.”) 

The civic leaders who make up the 
FAO now seem to fear the guerrillas as 
much as they hate the confident, dura- 
ble Somoza. His crack guardsmen can 
still defeat any challenge on the battle- 
field, even now that the FSLN has 
swollen to perhaps 2500 soldiers, in- 
cluding volunteers from Panama and 
Costa Rica. But because of the strong 
upport that the common people in 
icaragua maintain for “the boys” — 
and because of their traditional disdain 
for the elite that makes up the FAO— 
the guerrillas will be in a very powerful 
position when Somoza finally leaves 


















































Recognition of this fact by the State 
epartment led the United States to 
ke a leading role in the mediation 
med at resolving the Nicaraguan cri- 
3. Somoza’s honed political skills have 
en on view as he has played the nego- 
ors and their internally divided sup- 
rs against each other, all the while 
ng time to resupply and expand his 
nal guard. Somoza welcomed the 
acked mediators, but never had 
intention of allowing himself to be 
ed from office. Unsurprisingly, in 
December he abruptly rejected the 
ediator’s plan, and he is strengthen- 
g the guard because he believes that 
real challenge to him will be a mili- 
ry one. The guerrillas agree, and are 
ilding, for the first time, a disci- 
ned rebel army. 

The ideology of the guerrillas is hazy, 
rhaps intentionally so. Somoza likes 
refer to them as Sandino-Commu- 
sts, but they call themselves national- 
sts.and anti-Somozists. According to 
those who have been in contact with the 
FSLN, it is actually made up of two 
mall Marxist factions and a dominant 
hird group that favors profound social 
change, but is willing to participate in a 
coalition government and subsequent 
slections. It is this group that planned 
he assault on the national palace and 
_ that directs FSLN operations. 

-If the events of recent months have 
own anything, it is that civic pressure 
Jone will not force Somoza from pow- 
r. Neither the opposition of business- 
men nor that of the Church (which has 
called for Somoza’s resignation because 
is regime “lacks the confidence of the 
Nicaraguan people”) has shaken him, 
and the withdrawal of American aid, 





insufficient. But the ccmbination of 
business and lavor strikes and guerrilla 
military attacks has shattered the Nic- 
araguan econony, and nany experts 
here wonder hew long the country can 
stay afleat, especially mow that the 
International Monetary Tund is with- 
holding its all-mportant seal of fiscal 
approval 


“Virtually broke” 


The litany of 2conomic problems con- 
fronting Nicaragua includes virtually 
every woe imaginable. Heavy bank 
withdrawals have causec a severe li- 
quidity crisis that has brought lending 
and hence investment to a virtual halt. 
Consumer demand has dropped to al- 
most nothing. Government corruption 
has deprived the people cf the benefits 
of most of the fcreign aid zhat has come 
into Nicaragua in the last few years. 
Insurance is uravailable, and imports 
are rising sharply to compensate for 
the production slowdowms caused by 
the two general strikes. Unemployment 
is approaching 50 percent, the heavy 
external debt is growing, and, to top it 
off, the loans made to Nicaragua for 
earthquake reconstruction are begin- 
ning to ceme dus. 

“The government is reclly desperate 
for money. They’re virtially broke,” 
explained a well-inform2d American 
economist. “Even with a perfect politi- 
cal climate, it would take eighteen 
months to get tne economy back on its 
feet again.” 

Somoza's only hope nov is the coffee 
and cotton harvests this spring, which 
could be among the best in years. But 
some farmers fear that the Nicaraguan 
migrants and their counterparts from 
Honduras and 21 Salvador, who nor- 
mally pick the cops, will >e afraid this 
year to leave their families and come to 
work in the fields. If Somoza can get the 
crop harvested and exported without 
disruptior, he cculd take in as much as 
$300 million in desperately needed for- 
eign currency b} spring, assuming that 
he remains in dower unzil then. But 
many Niearaguans believe that those 
are very big “ifs.” 

Other potential bright spots in the 
economic pictur2 are evea more long- 
term. Geelogists believe, for example, 
that Nicaragua, with its volcanoes and 
deeply fissured rock formations, could 
produce enough geothermal power to 
meet its energy needs four times over— 
but. not until the year 2090, and even 


while clearly a blow, tas also been 





“then only as a result of substantial 


investment. 

An estimated 60,000 Nicaraguans 
have fled the country in recent months, 
most of them penniless peasants whose 
homes have been destroyed and who 
want to avoid being caught in the cross- 
fire again. The United Nations has 
begun allocating aid for some of the 
wretched, disease-infested refugee 
camps that have sprung up beyond 
Nicaragua’s borders, but most of the 
refugees seem likely to remain out of 
the country until Somoza leaves power 
and the fighting stops. While they are 
waiting, they provide an invaluable net- 
work of support for the guerrillas and 
their cross-border forays, aimed at 
keeping the guard on edge. 

The mainly conservative FAO lead- 
ers—men such as Coca-Cola bottler- 
Adolfo Calero, cooking-oil magnate Al- 
fonso Robelo, and influential lawyer 
Rafael Cordova (titular leader of the 
FAO)—are jockeying for position in the 
post-Somoza regime, while they contin- 
ue, through mediators, a dialogue with 
Somoza which has so far proven re- 
markably sterile. The FSLN leaders 
and their civilian advocates, The 
Twelve, fear that the FAO will compro- 
mise too readily with Somoza. The FAO 
might agree to a solution whereby So- 
moza would leave office in 1980, and the 
FAO is willing to retain the present 
national guard. The guerrillas will set- 
tle for nothing less than Somoza’s un- 
conditional, immediate departure and 
the replacement of the guard with a 
new army, possibly led by guerrilla 
leader Pastora. FSLN leaders would 
prefer one of The Twelve—perhaps ex- 
university rector Carlos Tunnermann, 
or Sergio Ramirez, a former profes- 
sor—as leader of a new government: 

But while the opposition struggles 
internally, agreeing only on the need 
for Somoza’s ouster, the president has 
consolidated his strength to deal with 
certain new guerrilla attacks. He an- 
nounced his intention to increase the 
troops under his command to 15,000. 
Because the guard’s officers are entire- 
ly dependent on him, not only for their 
exalted economic position, but for their 
very lives, he is confident of their loyal- 
ty. 
It has seemed increasingly likely that 
this confidence could prove Somoza’s 
ultimate downfall. With the loss of sup- 
port from the business elite, the 
Church, and the U.S. government, So- 
moza has only the guard left. But some 
Niearaguans are convinced that the : 
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“more bloodshed in Nicaragua, might 
encourage a coup against Somoza from 
‘within the guard. 

“T know it’s been talked about, but I 
don’t like the idea a bit,” said one 
American official. “We have been so 
eeply involved in Nicaragua—running 
he country, really—for so many years 
hat the Nicaraguans have lost their 
ense of national identity. Whenever 
here is a problem here, they expect us 


United States, determined to avoid 





to resolve it. This time, I'd like to see it 


left in their hands.” 

A Nicaraguan intellectual takes a 
different view. “The United States is 
trapped be history,” he reflected while 
strolling near the fortified presidential 
bunker in Managua. “They might want 
to walk away from here, but they can- 
not. A coup might be messy, but other- 
wise many thousands of people will 
die.” 

—STEPHEN KINZER 








WASHINGTON: The “New Conservatives” 


































juiet but effective, a powerful 
ight-wing coalition has formed 
the Senate. 





ake (E. J.) Garn is not exactly a 
ousehold word. Few Americans 
familiar with his mean stare or his 
ck wit. Although he is now the 
r senator from Utah, that fact 
diy makes him a frequent subject of 
ntion in the national press. He can 
der about Washington—or, for that 
tter, the corridors of the Senate 
e buildings—without risk of being 
ed for his autograph, or even of 
eing recognized. Not many people 
w, or care, that he has a 96 percent 
ating as a “staunch conservative” 

‘om the Committee for the Survival of 
Free Congress (CSFC), an organiza- 
on that classifies neo-conservative 
lemocrats such as Henry Jackson and 
niel’ Patrick Moynihan as “radi- 
Is.” 

But those who follow the affairs of 
e United States Senate are learning 
otice, and listen to, Jake Garn. As 
begins his fifth year in the Senate, 
wields a surprising amount of raw 
wer. He is the ranking Republican 
ember of the Committee on Banking, 





major role in the regulation of finan- 
al institutions and the supervision of 
deral housing programs. He is chair- 
man of the Senate Republican Commit- 
e on Committees, which parcels out 
the committee assignments of the for- 
ty-one members of the minority. His 
goal for 1979, as he simply states it, is 


sing, and Urban Affairs, which has. 


“defeat of the SALT agreement” with 
the Soviet. Union. Because he is an 
influential member of the Armed Ser- 
vices Committee, he may well be in a 
position to achieve that goal. 

Perhaps the most significant fact 
about Garr is that he is a new actor on 
the national political stage. In the 
1960s, whea much of the country was in 
turmoil over civil rights, Vietnam, and 
drugs and many of his present Senate 
colleagues were already deeply involved 
in politics, Garn was living a quiet life 
in Salt Lake City as an insurance agent, 
a member of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. and a leader of the local 
fund drive for the American Cancer 
Society. His first real exposure to gov- 
ernmental bureaucracy came when he 
had trouble negotiating with the Salt 
Lake City commission for a new lease 
for the Utah Air National Guard. In 
1967 he rar: against his nemesis on the 
commissior and won; four years later 
he was elected mayor of Salt Lake City. 
Three years in that job made him feel 
like “the local manager for the federal 
bureaucraey.” In 1974, just after 
Richard Nixon had fallen and when the 
Republicar party was at its weakest 
point in decades, Garn, at the age of 
forty-two, won a Senate seat and prom- 
ised to “do everything I could to decen- 
tralize thirgs, to restore the balance in 
the federal system.” 

Alone, Jake Garn, despite his energy, 
sense of humor, and articulateness, 
would not be able to have much impact 
in Washington. But he is typical of a 
growing block of conservatives who 
have become the virtual, if not the offi- 
cial, leaders of the opposition in the 
Senate. Many of the others are also 
relatively young and were also elected 
as Republicans in western states at a 
time when their party was in eclipse 





nationally. Some, like most senators, 
are lawyers, but others come from quite 
different milieus: 

Paul Laxalt of Nevada, fifty-six, is 
the first U.S. senator of Basque descent. 
His father was a sheepherder. His 
mother was a Carson City boarding- 
house keeper. Laxalt has six children 
and enjoys a prosperous law practice. 
His colleagues in the Senate like him 
for his cordiality and his obvious sin- 
cerity, if not for the cowboy boots he 
often sports. 

Malcolm Wallop of Wyoming, a tall, 
balding cattle rancher, is forty-five and 
worth as much as $5 million. A Yalie 
with a degree in English literature, he 
plays polo on his own field at the foot of > 
the Big Horn range, not far from the... 
private landing strip on his 5600-acre 
ranch. His forebears are said to have 
led the English to so many victories 
over the French that the family name 
became a verb.) 

Orrin Hatch of Utah, Senator Garn’s 
junior colleague, is a cool, direct, and 
mostly humorless man of forty-four, 
the father of six, who moved to Salt 
Lake City from Pittsburgh in 1969: His 
rise to political prominence can be 
attributed to his efforts to win the 1976 
presidential nomination for Ronald 
Reagan. 

Harrison (Jack) Schmitt of New Mex- 
ico, forty-three, is a polished, somewhat 
dandified bachelor who as a NASA 
astronaut walked on the moon in 1972. 

James McClure of Idaho is a folksy, 
fifty-five-year-old attorney who boasts 
less affluence than the others, but more 
political experience than any of them. 


o" of last year’s thirty-eight Re- 
publicans in the Senate, this new 
activist group on the Right numbered 
perhaps nine or ten, if one counts the 
older and better-known senator from 
North Carolina, Jesse Helms. In the 
present Congress, the group will proba- 
bly make up a larger percentage of the 

Senate’s GOP members. 
These newly influential senators 
seem to have no agreed-upon heroes or 


1 This is a doubtful piece of etymology. In his 
new book, Thou Improper, Thou Uncommon 
Noun, Willard R. Espy writes: “In Tom Stop- 
pard’s Lord Malquist and Mr. Moon (1966), 
Lord Malquist tells his friend: ‘In the 13th 
century Sir John Wallop so smote the 
French at sea that he gave a verb to the 
language. But there must be less energetic 
ways of doing that.’ Mr. Stoppard did not 
invent this tall story; he simply passed it on: 
In reality, Wallop descends from Old French 
waloper, ‘to gallop?” 
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Coming soon in The Atlantic 
TWO SPECIAL EVENTS 


“Chinese Encounters” 
by Arthur Miller 
with photographs by Inge Morath 


The distinguished American playwright and his talented photogra- 
er wife recently traveled through many parts of China, talking with 
dignitaries, artists, people in the streets, and peasants. They could not 
ave chosen a more propitious time. China and the United States 
re about to resume diplomatic relations after thirty years of hostil- 
. “We had arrived,” he says, ‘ . precisely at a moment when 
. people felt safe enough to talk freely to foreigners about what 
had been happening over the past decades. . We found ourselves 
mong people who were clearly throwing off a a veil of not only outer 
rol, but inner censorship, people who were insisting on the most 
cruciating sort of honesty, the kind which does not omit their own 
ntributions to their admittedly bad plight.” 

The look and feel of China today, as recorded through the play- 
ight’s eyes and ears and Inge Morath’s camera, will be featured in 
e March issue. 


“The California Dynasty” 
by David Halberstam 


_ The author of The Best and the Brightest chronicles the rise to 
wealth and power of Southern California’s Chandler family and their 
publishing empire, one of the richest and most influential in the 
Jnited States. His story goes beyond the making of the Los Angeles 
Times and the rest of the Chandlers’ publishing and real-estate 
_ dynasty. It is the story, too, of ruthless politicking and of the making 
of-a once-obscure politician named Richard Milhous Nixon. Sched- 
: uled for our April issue. 

























WASHINGTON 


predecessors, although a few cite Rob- 
ert Taft and Harry Truman as former 
senators they would like to emulate. 
They look like the small-town solid 
citizens they are, and they are not 
unusually eloquent; they tend to eschew 
flamboyance in favor of steady, plod- 
ding—and effective—work. 

Unlike their Democratic colleagues 
of the same senatorial generation, they 
have tended not to sit back and wait for 
their turn to speak. They have learned 
the Senate’s arcane rules quickly and 
well. As a result, they have stolen a 
great deal of the thunder from more 
established Republican senators on the 
Right, such as Barry Goldwater of Ari- 
zona, Strom Thurmond of South Caroli- 
na, and John Tower of Texas, who by 
contrast seem to be relics of a bygone 
era. The men of the new group are both 
more cerebral and more practical. Some 
of the older conservatives, Garn points 
out, “just made a record for the folks at 
home. They were content just to sit 
back and oppose. . . . We feel we have 
to propose something.” 

Both on the Senate floor and off, the 
new conservatives talk effusively about 
the need to “prevent the erosion of the 
competitive free-enterprise system and 
to enhance competition” (Schmitt), or 
complain about “that great new slav- 
ery—welfare” (Hatch). They fret over 
“the insatiable Soviet appetite” (Lax- 
alt) and lament the passing of the 
Central Intelligence Agency’s capacity 
for covert action overseas—“The Sovi- 
ets and Cubans are doing it, and so, for 
that matter, are the French; why not 
us?” (Wallop). 

Almost all of them have become 
aroused against current American poli- 
cy in southern Africa, and a few occa- 
sionally read speeches that sound as 
though they were (and may have been) 
written in Pretoria. “South Africa is 
the only country in the world with a 100 
percent pro-U.S. voting record in the 
United Nations,” says Hatch. “Sure, 
they have problems, and all of us de- 
spise apartheid . . . but we can’t expect 
them to change overnight just because 
of our Supreme Court’s decisions.” 

The true litmus test seems to be abor- 
tien. The latest struggle has been to 
forbid federal financing under Medi- 
care of abortions, even in most cases of 
rape or ineest. People applying te some 
of these senators for staff jobs on total- 
ly unrelated issues have reported being 














quizzed on their views about abortion. 
Indeed, Wallop is thought to have been 
denied full aeceptanee by the other 
members of tae group because he is 
considered. toa liberal on abortion—so 
liberal that he is sometimes picketed 
when he goes Lome to Wyoming. 


she Ninety-~afth Congress, which ad- 
Å journed last: October, provided 
many examples df the new conserva- 
tives’ influence in the Senate. Among 

; other things, they managed to filibus- 
ter and kill the Carter Administration’s 
labor referm bill; they effectively pre- 
-vented legislation for public financing 
of congressional elections from reach- 
ing the fleor; taey:supported the sale of 
sophisticated Aigkter planes to Arab 
countries: of the Middle East as well as 

to Israel; they opposed the original ver- 
-sion of the Humphrey-Hawkins full- 
employment bill; ard they came close to 
denying ratificatien of the Panama Ca- 
nal treaty. They aiso managed to soften 
the American position toward the 
white minority gevernment in Rhode- 
sia, anc forced the State Department to 
give Prime Miaister Ian Smith a visa to 
visit the United States. Their influence 
seems to go well beyond their numeri- 
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cal strength, perhaps because of their 
willingness to pose stark alternatives to 
executive-branch policies rather than 
play the traditional senatorial game of 
searching for consensus. Some of their 
alternatives have gained surprising 
support in a Senate that is generally 
more conservative than it used to be. 

Although their staffs tend to be 
small and limited in experience, the 
new conservatives develop their own 
policy outside the official Senate GOP 
channels. They are grouped, for exam- 
ple, in what they ambitiously call the 
Senate Steering Committee, which 
meets weekly when Congress is in ses- 
sion to plan strategy on pressing issues. 
(Some of the traditional conservatives 
also belong, but the younger members 
have captured the initiative.) Most of 
them are also allied with or have had 
the support of the independent CSFC, 
which was established in 1974 “to iden- 
tify conservatives with support at the 
local level and with the backbone to 
stand up to liberal pressures when 
elected to Congress.” 

A prime mover behind both the steer- 
ing committee and the CSFC is Paul 
Weyrich, a portly man who wears a 
Calvin Coolidge campaign button in his 
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lapel and works near the Capitol in a 
office that is decorated with bumpe 
stickers and religious pictures. Weyrich 
speaks of the young senators and thei 
effectiveness with the pride of a school 
teacher with an exceptionally brigh 
class. He is also impishly proud of th 
fact that the group seems to have sever 
al unofficial allies—other Republica 
senators who work behind the ‘scene 
with them, but who maintain an ap 
pearance of independence. Tak 
Richard Lugar of Indiana, for exampl 
“He is thought of as being more mode 
ate than he really is,” says Weyric! 
with a grin. “That makes him rathe: 
useful to us.” (At the other extreme 
Democrat Moynihan: “He gives — 
speeches and then votes the other wa 
Weyrich complains.) 
The secret of the new conservati 
effectiveness, according to Weyr 
lies in style. These senators are moi 
open with the media, even allow 
reporters to attend occasional strate: 
sessions. Whereas Goldwater and so 
of his friends have made a hobby | 
railing against the so-called east 
liberal press, “Paul Laxalt will talk 
people from the New York Times. 
doesn’t hate them.” More impor 
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Weyrich points out, the new opposition 
has learned how to construct ad hoc 
coalitions around particular issues and 
‘to use what he calls “the inside-outside 
punch” —producing pressure from back 
me on senators who are wavering on 
given matter, and thereby winning 
otes without having to make any rash 
‘ade-offs within the Senate. “The Left 
as understood how to do this for 
ears,” says Weyrich, “but we are just 
catching on.” 

Eventually, as the new conservatives 
core more successes and become more 
ring, they are bound to be a serious 
reat to the established Senate Repub- 
ean leadership, which has tended in 
ent years to be moderate and con- 
ensus-oriented. Already there is a dis- 
e beneath the surface about how 
mfortably they can live with such 
ral Republicans from the East and 
e upper Midwest as Lowell Weicker of 
onnecticut and Charles Percy of Ili- 
ois. One of the purest of the new 
nservatives is McClure of Idaho (who 
,all the more obscure because he must 
ve and work in the shadow of his well- 
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publicized senior Democratie colleague, 


Frank Church). McClure was the only 
senator willing to sign last year a CSFC 
letter that listed liberal Republicans 
whom the organization thought de- 
served to be defeated in GOP primaries. 
McClure insisted, however, that he was 
not heartened by liberal Senator Ed- 
ward Brooke’s defeat in the Massachu- 
setts general election by Democrat Paul 
Tsongas. “We lost both ways,” he com- 
plains. “We got a Democrat and an even 
more liberal senator.” 

But on the whole, last November’s 
election results pleased the new con- 
servatives beyond all expectations. 
They see several possible new recruits 
to their cause: William Armstrong of 
Colorado, Eoger Jepsen of Iowa, Thad 
Cochran of Mississippi, Alan Simpson 
of Wyoming, John Warner of Virginia, 
and Gordor Humphrey of New Hamp- 
shire. If they are counting correctly, the 
group may be able to apply substantial 
pressure from within the Senate to- 
ward their general goal of moving the 
Republican party to the Right. 

“One of the deficiencies of the Repub- 
lican party.” says Laxalt, “is that it 
doesn’t seem to stand for anything. Our 
group does. it takes strong positions 
; . George Wallace may have been 
right when he said there wasn’t much 
difference between the two parties. Af- 
ter all, the Senate passed the Panama 
treaties anc sustained important presi- 
dential vetees with Republican votes. 
We have a tendency, as Republicans, to 
be statesmen too often; we shouldn’t 
roll over so easily in the interests of the 
country’s national security.” 

Laxalt is not the hardest worker in 
the group, but he may be its best orga- 
nizer. Some Republican observers be- 
lieve that he has his eye on the job of 
Howard Baker of Tennessee, the Senate 
Republican leader. Baker angered 
many of his supporters inside the Sen- 
ate by voting for the Panama treaties 
and otherwise cooperating with the 
Carter White House last year, and one 
private survey indicated that Laxalt 
could have successfully challenged Bak- 
er when the Republicans organized for 
1979. But he held back, looking to his 
own reelection race in 1980 and keeping 
the option of being national chairman 
of a Reagan campaign again. 

“That’s when we strike,” says Wey- 
rich, “in 1980. We get a conservative 
nominee [fer President], and then we 
stand a chaace of taking control of the 
Senate.” Aezording to some, there is a 
contingency plan that provides for talk- 





ing some incumbent senators into 
switching allegiance if the Republicans 
fall just a vote or two short of a Senate 
majority in the 1980 election. Two obvi- 
ous potential recruits are Harry Byrd 
of Virginia, who was elected as an inde- 
pendent, and Edward Zorinsky of Ne- 
braska, who used to be a Republican 
and who, as mayor of Omaha, was 
friendly with mayors Garn of Salt Lake 
City and Lugar of Indianapolis. The 
talk of Republican control of the Senate 
is not as much of a pipe dream as some 
observers think; because they won so 
many seats in 1974, the Senate Demo- 
crats may well suffer a much greater 
exposure of weak incumbents in 1980 
than the Republicans will. 

In the meantime, most of the new 
conservatives are thinking in more 
modest terms. McClure worries that a 
general shift of American political 
opinion to the Right could deprive the 
group of its special role in the Senate. 
“There are a lot of born-again fiscal 
conservatives among both Democrats 
and Republicans” he says, “and the new 
arrivals may not give appropriate cred- 
it to the old holders of the ground.” As 
Hatch sees it, there is a need to con- 
vince the public that “we’re not really 
the crazies that liberals would have 
everyone believe we are. We really care 
about this country.” 

During the Ninty-sixth Congress, 
which convened in January, most mem- 
bers of the group will be satisfied to 
take a few more chances and score 
subtle philosophical points along with 
their practical victories. Wallop, the 
first nonlawyer ever to serve on the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, is musing 
about finding new “policies that will 
induce and encourage people to operate 
in a more self-reliant way” and arguing 
on behalf of “more enlightened self- 
interest” in foreign policy. His col- 
leagues hark back to the standard anti- 
New Deal Republican rhetorie of the 
last four decades. What is different now 
is that the conservatives may be strik- 
ing a more responsive chord than usual, 
and they may be increasingly in a posi- 
tion to persuade the country to practice 
what they are preaching. 

-SANFORD J. UNGAR 
A 
REPORTS & COMMENT CONTRIBUTORS 





Stephen Kinzer is a free-lance writer 
who often reports on Latin America. 


Sanford J. Ungar, the managing editor 
of Foreign Policy, is a contributing 
editor of The Atlantic. 








The Swiss are no CUCKOOS. 

They sit surrounded by Ger- 
many, Italy and France — all of 
the biggest car makers in 
Europe. 

Their choice of cars is unlim- 
ited. Yet the car they buy most 
is the Volkswagen 
Rabbit. 

it seems fair to 


ask why. 
To begin 


$ tain climb- 
a ing isn't 


just a hobby in Switzerland; it’s the 
way everyone drives. Good weath- 
er or bad (especially bad) there is 
nothing like Rabbit's front-wheel 
drive to get a car up an Alp. Or 
a Rocky, or even a steep driveway. 

Also, the Swiss worship precision; 
it’s what makes them tick. Car ang 
Driver described the Rabbit this 
way: “Quality is exceptionally high 
throughout, with solid slamming 
doors and a structure that feels as 
substantial as a Mosler safe.” 

The Swiss also dote on technol- 






















ogy. Fuel injection, for example. 

You might be as interested as the 
Swiss to know that you cant geta 
Renault with fuel injection. Or a Fiat: 
Or a Lancia. Not to mention Toyota, 
Honda, or Mazda. But you can get 
a fuel-injected Rabbit. 

Last, but hardly least, is the fact 
that the Swiss are — well — frugal. 
And so when they see a car that's- 
built like a vault, climbs like a goat, 
is far ahead of its time and still sells- 
for a reasonable price, the Swiss do 
what sensible people everywhere 
do. $ 
They buy them in droves. 











































The Joy of Renewing 
an Old Hostility 


by Caskie Stinnett 


‘Then I was a student in college I 
frequently harbored the suspi- 
n that a number of the Great Books I 
äs forced to read and admire were not 
that Great, and now, forty years 
iter, a bit of evidence suggesting I may 
ye been right has dropped into my 
. [recall as though it were yesterday 
examination in which I was asked 
at position Vanity Fair occupied 
mong the ten greatest novels produced 
y American writers, and although any 
student who had remained awake for as 
“much as one class knew that the in- 
structor mistakenly considered Thack- 
eray to have been an American writer, I 
eliberately blew it. We were all young 
nd impudent once, and I solemnly 
rote that I considered Vanity Fair to 
‘ate in excellence somewhat below Mil- 
dlie. The latter was a devilishly racy 
book of the thirties, the sort of thing 
hat even in fraternity houses was kept 
nder the cushions of the sofa. I had, to 
y everlasting shame, read the book 
aree times. I knew it was trash, but I 
nsidered Vanity Fair to be preten- 
ous trash, which was even worse. I 
unked the course, but my opinion of 
anity Fair has remained unchanged 
ver the years. 

This all came back to me a few days 
go when a textbook in college English 
arrived-in the mail, and, puzzled as to 
why it had been sent to me, I sat down 
and began to thumb through the pages. 
Almost immediately my name leaped 
out-from the table of contents, and I 
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then remembered in a vague sort of way _ 


having granted permission to some 
textbook house to reprint an essay of 
mine that had been published in a 
monthly magazine. I noted, with grow- 
ing satisfaction, that I appeared in the 
volume along with William Faulkner, 
Aldous Haxley, T. S. Eliot, and E. B. 
White, and I reasoned that any collec- 
tor with the good judgment to place 
me in that company certainly knew 
what he was doing and that the book 
merited closer examination. I turned 
to my own contribution, which I 
searcely recalled since it was written at 
least ten years ago, but what instantly 
riveted my attention was the list of 
questions in the appendix which stu- 
dents were expected to answer after 
they had read my essay. I couldn’t 
answer a damned one of them if my life 
depended on it. 

This breught out the suspicion that 
had remained in my mind—en ca- 
chette—for the past forty years. If 
teachers are discovering things in my 
work that I’m sure I never placed there, 
isn’t it likely that they have done the 
same thing with some of the more 
ponderous classics? And if I still regard 
Vanity Fair as something less than an 
invitation to life’s frolic, am I now 
displaying the overripe innocence of 
middle age, rather than the impudence 
of youth? In my own defense I would 
like to emphasize that I do not consider 
anything published before 1900 as an 
incunabulum. It isn’t the age of the 
work that troubles me; it’s the ability of 
the writer to get my attention. It’s here 
that Thackeray drops the ball. 


or those students who are assigned 

work in A Complete Course in 
Freshman English, I can only say that I 
share with them bewilderment over 
some of tke questions that are asked, 
and I hope they will consider my partic- 
ipation in this educational adventure to 
be as innecent as it is. I don’t know 
“what stylistic effect is gained by the 
last four words of the first sentence” 
because at a time like that the writer is 
fighting a much more threatening ene- 
my than lack of “stylistic effect,” name- 
ly, the natural inertia and skepticism of 
the reader. The writer is thinking about 
how to get the reader to go on to the 
second sentence, which is just about all 
he can cope with, and if any nifty “styl- 
istic effects” occur, they are most likely 
the gift of a sympathetic Providence 
who knows when a writer has his hands 
full. 





I went to college during the time 
when the educational process was based 
largely upon the Puritan aesthetie: “If 
it doesn’t taste bad, it can’t be doing 
you any good.” Since then I have had 
reason to think that the cult of obscur- 
antism has taken over and an author’s 
work is evaluated according to the de- 
gree of mystery involved: “If it makes 
sense, it can’t be very good.” I used to 
think that. the responsibility of the 
writer or the artist was to communi- 
cate; now, I am not so sure. Sometimes, 
it appears, his function is not to com- 
municate. I try to be as culturally 
enlightened as the next man, but I must 
admit that after I struggled through 
Ezra Pound’s “Pisan Cantos,” I discov- 
ered I had gotten very little out of them, 
although the accidental presence of the ~ 
volume on my coffee table for a few 
days brought me an enormous amount 
of respect from visitors. 

This element of obscurantism is 
hinted at in the first question asked 
students in connection with my piece: 
“Some readers think this is a charming, 
lighthearted, and amusing informal es- 
say; others consider it ironic, biting, 
and even vicious. Is it either or both?” 
It could be both if I have no concept of 
the meaning of the words vicious and 
lighthearted, but it is my feeling that I 
know those two words and that they are 
antithetical. Nevertheless, a certain 
amount of mystery is introduced, and 
the student is left to wonder what was 
going on in the dark recesses of the 
author’s mind when he wrote those 
lines. That’s one question I can answer: 
not a great deal that doesn’t meet the 
eye. I would guess that he was a little 
late with the article, that his editor had 
reminded him that the deadline had 
passed, that he was a little irritated at 
being pressured, and that he failed to 
tidy things up as he would have liked to. 
But if the student, struggling against 
the tidal currents of imperfect con- 
struction, is left with uncertainties as 
to whether the author was being funny 
or bitter, there is a failure on some- 
body’s part, and I think it can be 
pinpointed with deadly accuracy. 

The next question was a tough one 
and I would say it was more or less 
irrelevant: “Do you think the author 
meant what he was saying?” As a writ- 
er—like most writers, in fact—I have 
not found it easy to communicate con- 
tempt; one either goes too far and be- 
PESTERI O TE EIEN 
Caskie Stinnett is the author of Grand 
and Private Pleasures. 








comes stredes, or one doesn’t go far 
enough and becomes only petulant. Sat- 
ire is often tae only way out, and exag- 
geration prewdes the scaffolding for 
satire; turn <he! Merman, for exam- 
ple, into semiething as grossly absurd as 
Ethel Merpe:son te show how one feels 
about the miltan? feminists. The au- 
thor—in tae case, anyway—meant 
| what he wae seying so far as the bottom 
lime was concerned, but occasionally he 















s drifted in an sut ef integrity along the 


way. Heaven only knows how a student 
could be expeeted to know this, and in 
‘any event {strenuously object to a piece 
of writing being taken apart, as an 
engine is disassembled by a mechanic, 
and each phrase being examined sepa- 
rately. E. 3 iteonce wrote that “hu- 
mor can he ciesected as a frog can, but 
in the process and the 
innards are-ciacouraging to any but the 
pure sciemtiiie mind.” I would extend 
White's prine-ple beyond the limit of 
humor. Once hoping I could learn 
something, I wok apart a lovely para- 
graph from a work of Rebecca West’s, 
but I soon. resegnized that Dame Rebec- 
ca’s magie was exceedingly complex, 
and after I bad reassembled the words 
according tothe sequence of the origi- 
nal text, I tiptoed from the room. 

The next questien listed two alterna- 
tive titles fo the piece, then asked, 
“Why the present title?” I must move a 
little piavessimo here, because titles are 
tricky things and I’m not sure what— 
other than cesperation—was in my 
mind when | syped “On the Beach” at 
the top of the first page. Nevil Shute’s 
popular novél, On ‘he Beach, dealt with 
the final days of lite on this planet after 
the atmosphere had been poisoned by 
nuclear war, and | imagine that I was 
attempting te strengthen the satire of 
the essay by asseciating the war be- 
tween the sexes (which the essay was 
about) with a more apocalyptic conflict. 
Borrowing Skates title didn’t impress 
me as being «trikingly original at the 
time, nor Coes i: now. The student 
possessing the flaming compulsion to 
write, whether endowed or burdened, 
must accept as the beginning of wisdom 
the likelihood that a great deal of what 
he or she precuces, including titles, will 
bring very E@le satisfaction to either 
the reader or che author. 










won't. ge nto the other questions, 
“nor do Legre to dwell upon the list 
of suggeste: theme subjects, since I 
can’t consider the plece seminal in any 
respect, The urst duty of the writer is 














to write, and if what one produces man- 
ages to engage the attention of readers, 
the writer can consider his day well 
spent. But it is something entirely dif- 
ferent to have a piece of work thrown 
upon that endless conveyor belt called 
the educational process; here values 
should be real and not imaginary; the 
writer should know what he is doing 
and saying and not be an amusing spell- 
binder crowding his destiny. 

If the educator who collected these 
pieces and compiled this textbook in- 
vested meaning in my essay that I, as 
author, never placed there, I feel it is 
fair to assume that this is not a unique 
happening. What I am trying to do, of 
course, is to bring Vanity Fair back 
into range. It isn’t often that one can 
hit the educational system and Thack- 
eray with the same brick, and when an 
opportunity like this drops into my 
hands I intend to make the most of it. It 
was William Hazlitt’s contention that 
the reputation ultimately affixed to 
works of genius is stamped upon them 
by authority, not by popular consent or 
the common sense of the world. I agree 
with Hazlitt because it suits my pur- 
pose to do so, and it furnishes me with 
another weapon against Vanity Fair. 


lreland...friendly, un- 
‘spoiled, inviting, exciting, 
From sightseeing to shop- 
ping, from castles to 
cottages, to the Abbey 
Theatre. And it’s described 
to perfection in this beau- 
tiful 32-page full color 
book:Take the first step 
toward a perfect vacation 
by writing, then see your 
travel agent. 
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Oh well, the textbook brought. me 
face to face with my old adversary, and. 
although I think it is time the genre 
was junked, reading Vanity Fair is 
certainly harmless enough. In any 
event, there’s nothing like renewing an 
old resentment for clearing the eye, 
restoring the color, and putting. the 
spring back into one’s step. C 
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TAKING PK SERIOUSLY 


IR: Re “Getting Serious About the 
Jecult,” by Michael Brown (October At- 
antic); Why must we develop the com- 
tely foolproof case in dealing with 
he apparently non-natural: psi, PK, 
-T Does it finally matter to the actual 
ntegrity of the honestly conducted, 
onfraudulent experiment whether 
artin Gardner, Carl Sagan, or Isaac 
\simov is convinced or not? Is it con- 
eivable that not one of the significant 
xperiments or observed events involv- 
ng psychic healing, clairvoyance, and 
‘forth is genuine, simply because 
se events resist being reduced to the 
ms of current physical theory? 
find it far easier to believe that 
an Kraft and certain other psychic 
nts can do what reliable witnesses 
eport they are able to do—whatever 
“ultimate explanation” and the sta- 
tical possibilities for deception— 
n.that Carl Sagan has been blessed 
+h a sagacity which is more creative, 
ealth-restoring, and mind-unfolding 
n all of the apparently remarkable 
ducts of mind which his tribe would 
rosecute and parody. 
ERROL M. McGuire 
Blacksburg, Va. 











: It is good to see The Atlantic 
‘onthly taking parapsychology seri- 
usly; but I would like to take up Mich- 

‘Brown on the statement he makes 

, psychic scientists were shocked 

en, late in her career, Eusapia Palla- 
ino “admitted to using some simple 

skery at times.” 

“have recently been through the 
ecords of investigations into Palladi- 

s mediumship, spanning twenty 

irs. They were carefully conducted 
y some of the most distinguished sci- 

entists of the day—-in particular, the 
tests over a period of many months at 
he Sorbonne, which Brown mentions, 
y the Curies, d’Arsonval, Perrin, Ri- 
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chet, Bergson, end others. From the 
start of her career, it was obvious that 
in her trance she was psychopathic, 
using hands or feet to move objects if 
she could ‘and also, incidentally, mak- 
ing passes at the investigators). In all 
the investigations—and a score of 
them, at least, w2re conducted by high- 
powered teams—arrangements were 
made with her censent, and, indeed, by 
her wish, z:o make deception impossible. 
Several, æ at the Sorbonne, were also 
conducted in goed light, which meant 
that she cauld not have cheated without 
being deteeted. 

Only im the American tests in 1810 
did skeptics not zake the usual precau- 
tions, and their reports make clear that 
this was deliberate, so that Palladino 
would be “exposed” —as she was in the 
Boston Herald, for using her feet. But 
even if ste had used both hands and 
feet in the Sorbonne trials, or in any of 
the others, this could not have ac- 
counted far the weird phenomena re- 
ported. 

Brown ioes not refer to recent re- 
search into PK on this side of the 
Atlantic, which has produced, among 
other results, a metal bar bent by the 
French psychic Girard at Grenoble. The 
protocol designed by the conjuror 
Randi and the editor of Nature was 
supplemerted br a videotape, which 
shows the metal bending. The skeptics’ 
excuse (they always have one) is that 
the bar tent at the end of a tiring 
session {the session naturally ended as 
soon as it bent) and that the bend was 
only a ver small one. That reminds me 
of the Victorian servant girl who, when 
reprimanced for having an illegitimate 
baby, said it was only a little one. 

BRIAN INGLIS 
London, England 


Michael E. Brown replies: 

I agree with Mr. Inglis that simple 
use of feet could not account for many 
of the phenomena attributed to Eusa- 








pia Palladino, and in fact, after review- 
ing virtually all the literature, I remain 
undecided as to her authenticity. 

However, the fact remains that con- 
trary to Mr. Inglis’s assertions, most of 
her “séances” were conducted in the 
dark, and so the validity of reports 
from those periods is lacking. In 1910 
(not 1810) Palladino publicly acknowl- 
edged using trickery at certain times, 
but she blamed it on others’ “willing” 
her to do it, or said spirits were the 
cause of the sleight of hand (and foot). 
Her credibility went rapidly downhill 
after that, and she died eight years 
later, a rather broken woman. 

Mr. Inglis, who seems impressed with 
the fact that Charles Richet witnessed 
Eusapia’s phenomena, should take note 
of what the famous scientist said in 
1892, after one investigation: “Conclu- 
sive and indisputable proof that there 
was no fraud on Eusapia’s part, or illu- 
sion on our part, is wanting.” Mr. 
Richet’s account, personally garnered, 
conflicts with what Mr. Inglis per- 
ceives. 

As for the metal-bending experimen- 
tation in Europe: true, it seems impres- 
sive on paper. What struck me as even 
more phenomenal than Girard’s metal- 
bending was the fact that he stretched a 
bar of titanium! Unfortunately, I did 
not have space to include the hundreds 
of seemingly authentic experiments 
carried forth in the last several years. 


ELITISM IN THE ARTS 


Sir: John Simon, in his defense of 
elitism in the arts (December Atlantic), 
states that in culture and the arts “the 
vox populi is usually worth nothing.” 
As evidence he cites the popularity of 
Martin Tupper, and the preference for 
La Gioconda over Wozzeck, a prefer- 
ence shared by some sophisticated peo- 
ple. Well, the same sort of generaliza- 
tion from afew examples ean work both 
ways. The. general public took Mark 








This tiny electronic chip is a technological 
breakthrough in IBM computers. 

A preduct of our laboratories, it can hold 
more than 64,000 pieces of information. Thats 
32 times more than previous IBM chips. And 
almost as much information as you could put 
in the entire memory of our early room-sized 
computers. 

_ A handful of these chips could store all the 
works cf Shakespeare. 

In October, IBM became the first company 
to anneunee new computer systems to use 
such advanced, high-density chips. We're 
proud of that. Because being innovative 
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means finding ways to put the products of our 
laboratories into products for people. : 
What's really significant about these amaz- 
ing chips is that they can do a lot more fora lot 
lower cost. 
For example, main memory prices for our 
new systems are about 1/6th the price of. 
memories in our most powerful computers. 
when they were introduced just two years ago. 
In inflationary times like these, it’s impor- 
tant to find ways to do more for less. We're 
working hard at it. So are our competitors. 
That’s why it’s a constant challenge to make 
our products the best. : 


Helping put information to work for people 





























































‘Twain, Charlie Chaplin, and jazz music 
to their hearts long before they were 
‘accepted by the intellectuals. The Har- 
vard pundit Irving Babbitt coupled 
- Chaplin with Billy Sunday as examples 
£ the vulgar idols of the American 
ublie; H. L. Mencken wrote, “The jazz 
jand fetches only vulgarians, barbar- 
ans, idiots, pigs.” 

Matthew Arnold criticized General 
rant for writing “an English without 
harm or high breeding.” But long be- 
ore Gertrude Stein and Justin Kaplan 
raised Grant’s prose, the public had 
made the Memoirs a best seller. T. S. 
liot called Hamlet “most certainly an 
rtistic failure,” a view not shared by 
udiences from the time of Elizabethan 
groundlings. 





ERNEST EARNEST 
Gladwyne, Pa. 


R: Mr. Simon’s spirited and un- 
shamed defense of elitism valiantly 
ries to purge the word of its pejorative 
yvertones, a reclamation effort worthy 
f the writer. But by defining the word 
jurely by externals (“a member of the 
lite is one so recognized by other mem- 
jers”), he only shows how useless the 
ncept has become at circumscribing 
thing. 

It’s not enough to say that elitism is 
t democratic or popular, is usually 
ted, requires skepticism, delights in 
crimination, and is not easily ac- 
ired. These are all sufficient condi- 
is. The necessary one, which inevita- 
y entails defining what is excellent 
ther than who should affix the la- 
is), is never detailed. Had Mr. Simon 
ed to define excellence in any art, he 
d have realized how impossible it is 
either ‘to pound out the criteria or to 
und an elite on their capacity to agree 
th him. Instead, he finds himself 
duced to name-dropping (Wozzeck 
ing greater than La Gioconda be- 
use it is more difficult). 

It’s much easier to define an elite by 
nat it is not than to get anyone to 
approve its inner brotherhood or sister- 
ood. That hardly invalidates the idea 
_anelite. But until excellence can be 
tightly prescribed as the elite’s mem- 
rship is restrictive, “elite” will re- 
main just one more distinction without 
difference. 





LAWRENCE BOMMER 
Chicago, IU. 


Sir: Simon’s most significant contribu- 
tion to artistic criticism has been his 
incessant hostility toward artists great 








“and small with whom he. personally ; 


disagrees. 
BARRY KUSHNER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


John Simen replies: 

Mr. Earnest’s quarrel with me is 
about pubiic taste, which he considers 
to have been often ahead of elite taste. I 
agree with him that it is hard to gener- 
alize from a few examples, but when the 
history of public versus elite taste is 
written, I have no doubt about which 
(barring a few exceptions) will come out 
ahead. Or does Mr. Earnest seriously 
think that rock and Rockwell will out- 
last Klee and classical music? In fact, 
Matthew Arnold, whose work is still 
with us, was right about Grant’s prose, 
which is no longer read. And surely 
Eliot, for all his specialized strictures 
about Hamlet, would have placed it well 
above the collected works of Kaplan or 
Stein. 

Mr. Bommer is correct in saying that 
it would be better to define excellence 
than elite, and that to do the former 
would prove impossible. Still, the criti- 
cal writings of the elite, even allowing 
for a few Babbitts among them, taken 
together constitute a valid signpost to- 
ward excellence, but one we can use 
only if we know first how to find the 
elite. 

Could Mr. Kushner explain to me how 
to disagree impersonally? 


TESTING THE TEACHERS 


Sir: Bravo to the Dallas Independent 

School District for attempting to hire 

teachers who demonstrate verbal and 
numerical competencies. 

BARBARA FOSSATI 

Olathe, Kans. 


Sir: Richard Mitchell labels education 
classes and the professoriat as the 
archvillains behind grade inflation and 
flawed performances by university stu- 
dents. My own response is that all 
grades are suspect unless one knows the 
individual awarding them. 

At Idahe State University, secondary 
students pursuing a major and minor 
can certify to teach by taking twenty- 
seven credits in education-related sub- 
jects. These include classes in public 
education, educational psychology, a 
methods section, educational phileso- 
phy, one elective, and a student-teach- 
ing practicum which consists of a full 
semester in a high-school classroom. 
Normally, the bachelor’s candidate 






graduates with 128 semester hours. 
Mitchell would have us believe that 
these twenty-seven credits—21 percent 
of a four-year curriculum—are respon- 
sible for all of the wretched writing and 
inarticulate speech habits of those tak- 
ing the entrance exams required by the 
Dallas Independent School District. 
ERNEsT R. ROWE 
Pocatello, Idaho 


Sir: Richard Mitchell implies that illit- 
eracy is a disease unique to the teaching 
profession. In truth, the current rate of 
illiteracy among American college 
graduates is, in part, the product of 
curriculum changes instituted during 
the late 1960s which focused upon affec- 
tive rather than cognitive education. 
One has only to read business memo- 
randa or newspaper articles to realize 
that the malaise of subject-verb dis- 
agreement pervades all professions. 
Further, Mr. Mitchell and the Dallas 
Independent School District adminis- 
trators ignore the human aspect of 
teaching. The instructor must be at- 
tuned to psychological as well as intel- 
lectual needs of adolescents. A teacher 
who is academically accomplished often 
lacks the personality traits necessary 
for effective in-class interaction. 
DELLA L. DeKay 
New York, N.Y. 


Richard Mitchell replies: 

Professor Rowe is right. All academic 
departments tolerate, and sometimes 
even foster, illiteracy. However, profes- 
sors of history and English aren’t the 
ones who put illiterate graduates forth 
as certifiable teachers. If departments 
of education would refuse to recom- 
mend illiterate graduates for certifica- 
tion, as only they can, academic depart- 
ments might remember their duties. 

The failing is not unique to teachers, 
although it seems especially reprehen- 
sible in that crowd. Della DeKay is 
correct when she points to the mania 
for “affective” teaching as an impor- 
tant cause of our spreading illiteracy. 
Although she seems to deplore it, she 
pronounces one of its central state- 
ments of faith when she asserts that 
the “academically accomplished” seem 
unsuited to teaching. A curious notion. 


DEMOCRACY FOR 
BOTSWANA? 


Sm: As an American resident in Bo- 
tswana for nearly six years, I found John 
V. H. Dippel’s “Botswana: In the Shad- 











eallofShakespeares plays on TV 


Mace possible by Exxon Corporation, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
and Morgan Guaranty Irust Company of New York. 


For the first time ever, all 37 of 
Shakespeare's plays are coming to 
American TV. This project is so vast, 
it will take six years to complete. 

The first season's plays will be 

“Julius Caesar.” “As You Like It,” 
“Romeo and Juliet,” “Richard IT,” 
“Measuse for Measure,” and 
“Henry VH” You can see them on 
your local public television station 
starting Wednesday evening. 
February 14th, and on alternate 
Wednesdays through April 25th. 











The stars of these first six 
plays include Sir John Gielgud, 
Dame Wendy Hiller, Claire Bloom, 
Derek Jacobi, Celia Johnson, 
and Keith Michell. 

“The Shakespeare Plays” isa 
co-production of BBC-TVand Time- 
Life Television. The plays will be 





presented on American television THE 
in the spiritin which they were SOT 
first conceived—as entertainment. SHAKESPEARE 


Be a part of Shakespeare's biggest PLAYS 
audience. Check local listings 


Jor date and time of each play. 
































































a succinct and accurate assessment of 
he current situation. However, Dippel 
views heightened racial polarization 
(and the radicalization of Botswana’s 
reign policy) as virtually inevitable. 
st. Africans, black and white, hope 
xe now imminent transition to equal 
hts and majority rule will occur 
uickly, peacefully, and without divi- 
s. Botswana is part of that process, 
is only an anomalous situation by 
ay of being the democratic guiding 
t of southern Africa. It is neither 
mant nor reactionary, but the proto- 
e, hopefully, of future multiracial, 
cratie African states. 

KEVIN M. RIORDAN 

Serowe, Botswana 








hn Dippel replies: 

What I foresaw as inevitable is not a 
radicalization” of Botswana, but 
ater difficulty in maintaining a mid- 
e course. Even if a peaceful transfer- 
ce of power to the black majority 
s succeed (as we all would hope) in 
babwe and Namibia, this is no 
rantee that Botswana will escape 
‘tensions generated between white- 
‘black-ruled states—as long as 
th Africa remains intransigent. 


USTRIAL 
DETERMINATION 


A. H. Raskin (“The Big Squeeze on 
abor: Unions,” October Atlantic) 
es one slip—and a serious one— 
m'he refers to the National Right to 
rk Committee as one of the “old-line 
n-busters.” 
ince its beginning, the committee 
been. concerned with one thing: 
curing for individual American work- 
the right to earn a living without 
sing forced to join a union. We see 
thing anti-union in this stance. 
: REED LARSON 
President, National 
Right to Work Committee 
Fairfax, Va. 





R: The apparent obituary for the 
hington Post unit of the Newspaper 
ld; as written by A. H. Raskin, is 
e premature. True, we did have 
me 250 resignations, as Raskin re- 
rts, but that was two years ago, 
during a time of deep division in our 
union. Today we are united; many re- 
gned.- members have rejoined, and 
many new employees have joined the 
Guild at the Post. Resignations have 





ow of Pretoria” (August Atlantic) to be 





been fewer than a handful in 
last year or so, while more than 100 
persons have joined or rejoined the 
Guild here. 

We're with Raskin in singing the 
praises of a voica-in-the-product com- 
mittee. It certainly holds the potential 
for both humanizing the workplace and 
putting the creativity and talents of 
employees to maximum use in produc- 
ing the best possible product. Raskin, 
while citirg the voice committee in 
Minneapolis, omits the fact that we 
proposed cne at the Post during the 
winter and spring of 1977. The Post 
management’s response was to reject it 
out of hand. We still think it’s a good 
idea, even if the Washington Post 
doesn’t. 

EUGENE L. MEYER 
Post Guild Unit Chairperson 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: A. H. Raskin is right. The watch- 
word of American labor should be- 
come “better” as well as simply 
“more.” Where working conditions 
are concerned, this implies co-determi- 
nation. 

But Raskin is wrong to imply that 
this could ‘or should) be done outside 
collective bargaining. Certainly a legis- 
lative offensive is necessary first. But 
eventually co-determination language 
must be bargained (and struck over, 
most likely) and written into contracts. 
Otherwise its benefits can be with- 
drawn at the whim of the manage- 
ment. 

Does Raskin believe employers will 
accept this without a fight? Neither the 
rank and file nor the top union leader- 
ship wants co-determination yet—only 
an isolated stratum of middle leader- 
ship does. 

Furthermore, Raskin ignores the fact 
that in countries where it has been 
successful, a strong party of the moder- 
ate Left is there to popularize it. But 
the biggest stumbling block is that co- 
determination is basically a democratic 
socialist idea. 

Most people know something is 
wrong in American industry, but few 
want to finc out what it is or what to do 
about it. 

LAWRENCE SWAIM 
San Francisco, Calif. 


A. H. Raskin replies: 

My view of a practical starting point 
for increased worker participation in 
industrial decision-making is at some 
variance with co-determination on the 





e : 





West European model. I have seen too 
little evidence, even in Scandinavia and 
West Germany, that putting workers 
on corporate boards of directors pro- 
duces the desired sense of personal 
involvement for individual employees 
swallowed up in the anonymity of giant 
enterprises. 

I think a preferable approach is the 
one I described at the Minneapolis Star, 
where management and the Newspaper 
Guild are working together through a 
system of joint committees to revamp 
and revise every part of its journalistic 
practice. The Guild has suggested a 
similar approach at the Washington 
Post, but the paper hasn’t been recep- 
tive. Unquestionably, Mr. Swaim is 
right in suggesting that the union must 
be involved in any such project ‘in 
unionized plants. That is why I take 
great encouragement from the several 
years of experimentation along this line 
already conducted by General Motors 
and the United Auto Workers. 


RAISING CANE 


Sir: I was intrigued by the article 
“Cuba: Private Gutierrez Goes to War” 
in the November Atlantic. By far the 
most fascinating item, however, was 
that “the Russians have even devised a 
mechanical cane-harvester—something 
that does not yet exist in the United 
States.” 

Great Zeus! Louisiana has been using 
mechanical harvesters since the mid- 
forties—and they were not built in Rus- 
sia. 

H. BUDDY CARRUTH 
New Orleans, La. 


Russell Warren Howe replies: 
No farmer, I agree that I was mis- : 
informed. 


ADVICE AND CONSENT 


Sir: Jerry Goodman’s article is excel- 
lent, and The Atlantic Monthly is per- 
forming an important service in ex- 
plaining to the public why we need a 
domestic energy policy that will 
encourage production and discourage 
consumption, accompanied by an anti- 
inflation policy to promote thrift, hard 
work, and economic stability. No single 
step is a panacea, as Goodman points 
out, and clearly a combination of vehi- 
cles is needed. 
W. MICHAEL BLUMENTHAL 
The Secretary of the Treasury 
Washington, D.C. 








This new blast 
furnace atur Sparrows I Plan’ in Maryland 
cost more than $200 million, That’s:one of the 
largest single capital investments Bethlehem has 
ever made, We'd like to build othermodern 
steelmaking facilities, but our resources are limited, 
In recent years, the steel industry hes found it 
difficult to generate sufficient funds. to invest in all 
the newer and more productive facilities desired. 
Steel imports dumped into our courtry, soaring 
costs, and heavy environmental dernands have all 
taken their toll on profits. 

Solutions to these and other problems will help us 
generate additional funds f pital investment... 
help us adopt new technology wherever practical 
to cut our costs and improve our profitability. 
Bethlehem will continue to seek these solutions. 


Bethlehem 


Bethlehem, PA 18016 





TASTE 


BEAM'S PREMIUM SOUR MASH. 
YOU'LL NEVER DRINK 
ORDINARY WHISKEY AGAIN. 


You're in for extraordinary pleasure 
every. time you enjoy the extraordinary 
taste of Beam’s Premium Sour Mash. 
> Choice corn, rye and barley enrich its 
lavor-So dò 10l months of barrel aging 
béfore it's charcoal filtered. 


lavor that we bottle as 
sam's Premium Sour Mash 
Labél: Ask for it by name. 
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The Charms and Dangers of Two-Way TV 
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by John Wicklein 


“Touch in, please,” says the television set to 
residents of Celumbus, Ohio, who have been 
participating im an experiment intended to 
revolutionize American television—two-way 
cable TV. IPs a two-edged sword. 


@ in,” said my host. I stepped through 
the door into what appeared to be a 
4# carpeted inner office lighted from 
above by fluorescent panels. “Take three steps.” I did 
xias he told me.. Frem across the hall, I heard the clatter 
of a teleprinter springing into operation. “The room 
has sensed your presence—it sent the alarm to our 
computer,” my hest informed me. “The computer acti- 
vated our printer across the hall, but it could have 
activated one at police headquarters as well.” 
-- My best was Miklos Korodi, general manager of 
-QUBE, a two-way interactive cable system that War- 
ner Cable Corporation has installed in Columbus, 
Ohio. The motien-sensing burglar alarm is one of 
several home-security services that QUBE plans to 
offer its subsezibers this spring. 
“Here, watch this.” Korodi held a piece of burning 
‘rope up to a smoke detector in the ceiling. A raucous 
buzzer alarm sounded in the room, and the computer 










on en the location of the house, on flam- 
t, and on the position of the nearest fire 
oule be printed out at the firehouse while the 
rousing sleepers in the burning home. 


< alarmy 





became active again. In a real installation, 


QUBE has announced that it will also ofera “du-. 
ress” button so that a subscriber may call police when a 
threatening situation exists, and a medical emergency: 
button for use when an ambulance is needed. A person- 
al security medallion will be an optional extra; an 
elderly woman, for instance, could wear the medallion 
around her neck so that she could press it if she should 


slip and fall on the ice while putting out the garbage. 
The alarm, relayed by radio through a black box inside 
the house, activates the computer to provide the ambu-  ~ 


lance crew with her medical history as well as informa- — 
tion about what medication she is taking and any medi- : 
cines she must avoid. 

The black box, designed by QUBE’s engineers, isa- 
microprocessor about a foot and a half long, six inches 
wide, and four inches deep. It is filled with miniatur- 
ized circuits encased in small silicon chips that can- 
duplicate the operation of a room-sized computer of 
the 1960s. The Data General computer at QUBE’s 
“head end” queries the box continually, asking, in 
effect, “Is everything all right there?” If it isn't, the 
microprocessor spells out the problem so the city’s 
emergency forces can respond. 

The security services, the general manager told me, 
will be sold in modular units or combined packages. A 
basic fire-alarm package, including duress and medical 
emergency buttons, would cost about $100 for installa- 
tion and $12 a month for monitoring. 

Korodi, an outgoing, enthusiastic man in his early 
forties, seems delighted by the things the new two-way 
cable system can do. So are members of his staff: the 
ones I talked to obviously believe that they are invent- -~ 








ing the wheel of the new communications. To help 
them make the invention pay off, they have behind 
them the megadollar financing of the cable company’s 
parent, Warner Communications Inc. This conglomer- 
ate, which grew out of and owns Warner Brothers, also 
owns, among other things, Panavision, Atlantic Rec- 
ords, Warner Brothers Television, Warner Books, and 
Atari, Inc., maker of video games. 

Both Korodi and the Warner Cable management in 
New York think that the sale of multiple services will 
make this cable system, technologically the most 
advanced in the country, a commercial success. QUBE 
(a trade name that stands for nothing in particular) is 
never referred to by its developers as cable television. 
They speak of two-way cable: one line carries signals 
from the head end out to the customer, one line relays 
customer responses back to the head end. Or, better 
yet, two-way interactive cable. 

There are reasons for the precise terminology. After 
all, a burglar is interacting with the system when he 
takes three steps into a home and sets off an alarm. 
Most of the television services of QUBE’s multiservice 
offering are built around its two-way interactive capa- 
bility. This permits subscribers at home to make deci- 
sions about what the system is offering them and then, 
through the adapter on their standard TV sets, to tell 
the computer what those decisions are. On the interac- 
tive channels, it allows them to “talk back” to their 
televisions. 

“They like to play the system,” says one Warner 
executive, and, indeed, they are being programmed to 
do that by QUBE’s promotional campaign. “Touch the 
button,” says the large, four-color, slick paper bro- 
chure, “and enter the era of two-way participation in 
the infinite, unfolding, never-ending worlds of 
QUBE.” 

These worlds include thirty channels controlled by 
touch buttons on a keypad console about the size of a 
plug-in electronic calculator. Ten channels provide the 
commercial and public television stations, a public 
access channel (required by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission), and a program guide channel. 
Another ten supply “premium” selections—primarily 
movies, such as Julia and Equus, that have not yet 
appeared on commercial television. Premium channel 
10 supplies something else you don’t see on commer- 
cial television: for $3.50 a selection, you get soft porno 
(to use the QUBE staff’s reference, “hard-R”) films 
with predictable titles such as Dr. Feelgood and Hot 
Times. The soft-core channel is fed into the home only 
if a subscriber orders it. In addition, it anc all other 
SERA a AO AE TIO OER TIS 
John Wicklein is a Boston-based journalist and educator 


who is now writing a book about consequences of the new 
technologies of communication. 
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premium channels can be locked by removing a key 
that presumably can be kept out of the hands of the 
ciildren. Premiums also include entertainment spe- 
c als produced or purchased by QUBE, such self-help 
courses as “Shorthand” and “How to Prepare for 
College Entrance Examinations,” and local college 
sports. 

Unlike Home Box Office, which charges subscribers 
a fixed fee for each month of pay-TV programs, 
CUBE’s computer bills viewers for each selection, at 
prices that range from 75¢ for “Shorthand” to $9.00 
Cn football-maniacal Columbus) for a live telecast of 
a1 Ohio State football game.' This is in addition to the 
$10.95 monthly charge for basic service. You are not a 
passive viewer when you push a premium channel 
button, and since the computer is solicitous about your 
having to make the decision, it allows a two-minute 
g-ace period before it enters your selection into its 
memory. 


ven greater participation is demanded by the 
system in the third group of ten channels— 
the community channels, where viewers are 
salicited to “interact” with their sets. Most of the 
irteraction centers on the “Columbus Alive” channel, 
which every weekday offers programs produced at 
CUBE’s studio building on the Olentangy River Road. 
This building, the head end, has been reconstructed 
from a large-appliance warehouse. It has three televi- 
sion studios equipped with color minicams that double 
as cameras in mobile units on assignments around 
Columbus. And here is housed the heart of the interac- 
twe system, the “polling” computer, which gathers 
b lling and response data from subscribers. The com- 
p.ter scans all subscribers’ homes at six-second inter- 
vals, asking: Is the set turned on? What channel has 
bzen punched up? What was the last response button 
teuched? 

The home console has five “response buttons” in 
addition to the channel-selection buttons. The first two 
cen be used as “yes” and “no” buttons; all five can be 
used to answer multiple-choice questions or to punch 
u> number codes to indicate, for example, a selection 
o` products displayed on the screen. 

Each evening the production staff of “Columbus 





‘Last July, Warner Cable and the American Broadcasting Company 
reached an out-of-court agreement to allow QUBE to broadcast five 
OSU games each season for two years. Warner had filed suit against 
A3C, contending that its exclusive four-year contract with the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association (NCAA) to broadcast 
games of any member.college was a violation of the antitrust laws. 
Under the agreement, QUBE’s cablecasts were viewed as a “limited 
experiment.” QUBE agreed to make research data compiled by its 
computer available to ABC and NCAA so that they could study how 
cable coverage affected attendance at the games. 





Alive” gathers at the Olentangy studio to begin two- 

way commanication with 29,000 subscribers in 
QUBE’s franchise area, which encompasses 104,000 

<> houseaoids. | watched the production one night in the 
_. office of Ror Giles, one of the program hosts. Giles is 
chubby and bald, and he clearly enjoyed what he was 
doing on the tube: conducting a variation of the origi- 
nal Toaay show. Formerly a network executive and 
now a TV consultant, Mike Dann, who designed the 
< old Today, designed this variation to give subscribers a 

-ooo mix of interviews, reports from remote locations, and 
good-natured banter between Giles and his co-host, 
Susan Goldwater. The night I saw the show, Goldwa- 

ter, an attractive, articulate person (now separated 
from Representative Barry Goldwater, Jr.), was inter- 
viewing a priest and a former nun on the question 
“What is it like to be a homosexual in Columbus?” 
: Goldwater told the audience that an estimated 80,000 















































































homosexuals live in the Columbus “metro” area, 
which has more than a million people. “Let’s find out 
how many cf you know homosexuals,” she said. 
A statement, superimposed on the living-room fur- 
niture cf the set, appeared on the screen: J have a 
friend, relative, or acquaintance whom I know is 
homosexual 

“If you do know a homosexual,” said Goldwater, 

“pusk butten no. 1 for yes; if you do not, press button 
“no, 2 for no: Touch in now.” 

Within seconds, the computer supplied a result to 
the studio’s character generator, which printed it out 
on the screen: Yes—-65%; No—35%. 

Goldwater continued the interview, with interrup- 

; tions to throw similar questions to the audience and get 
-<o their resporses, When the show got slow, I used the 

_ keypad te de some channel switching. I punched up the 
porn channel to find out if it was really there. It was. 
) another channel, I found a young, bearded instruc- 
tor from < local college presenting a three-credit 
-course on basic English composition. He took attend- 
ance oy asking individual members of the class (who 
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had paid tuition directly to the college) to “touch in.” 
Electronically updating the Socratic method, he salted 
his lecture with question-and-answer segments, asking 
students to use the response buttons to answer “true” 
or “false,” or pick the correct answer from five choices 
flashed on their screens. (In some “QUBE Campus” 
classes, if an enrolled student gets the answer correct, 
the red “message light” on his keypad lights up— 
instant reward.) 

Back at “Columbus Alive,” I found Giles seated 
beside a man in a dark gray suit who looked like a 
bookstore clerk. Indeed, he was a representative of 
Readmor Bookstores in Columbus, and had come to 
talk to us about hardcover versus paperback books. 
After a short exchange with his guest, Giles asked the 
audience a series of questions about their reading 
habits. The computer reported back that more people 
bought paperbacks than hardcovers, and the surprising 
information that 41 percent said they bought more 
than ten paperbacks a month. This may reflect the fact 
that QUBE’s franchise area is on the affluent western 
side of Columbus and its suburbs, and encompasses the 
Ohio State University campus. (Three other cable 
companies cover the rest of the city. Columbus, which 
has complete jurisdiction over franchising previsions, 
formed four service areas so that they might all be 
wired for cable in a relatively short time. The practice 
is fairly common in larger cities.) As the segment was 
ending, the titles of four books mentioned on the 
program, numbered 1 through 4, were posted on the 
screen. “If you would like to order one of these books,” 
said Giles, “touch the corresponding buttons. The 
computer will gather your name and address, and 
Readmor will send you the book.” 

I was surprised to learn that this “book interview” 
was a commercial, paid for by Readmor Bookstores; at 
no time was it identified as such to the audience. When 
I asked one of the show’s producers why, she said they 
wanted the show “to flow into informal commercials so 
it won’t interrupt the rest of the content.” QUBE sells 
this eight-minute segment as an “Informercial,” 
charging the advertiser about $75.00 in the “Colum- 
bus Alive” slot. A two-minute version, called a 
“Qubit,” sells for half that rate. 

Informercials and Qubits have also been used for 
test marketing. Advertisers and market-research firms 
have long used Columbus, with its 600,000 Middie 
Americans, as Test City, U.S.A. Us magazine asked 
QUBE viewers to touch in their judgments on five 
proposed magazine covers and then printed the two 
that rated top: John Wayne and the Incredible Hulk. 
Judging by their willingness to respond, subscribers 
apparently enjoyed being part of the commercial 
process. Korodi sees advertisers asking viewers to 
choose between pilot commercials, or to rate their 
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interest level at ten-second intervals as they watch sit- 
com pilots. 

Computerized two-way systems, if they catch on, 
can make Nielsen and Arbitron ratings obsolete. They 
involve no sampling guesswork—the QUBE computer 
knows down to the last household how many sets are 
tuned to one of its channels. Says Korodi, “We can 
give the advertiser demographics he never had be- 
fore—how many people in the $20,000 to $30,000 
bracket are watching this commercial, that sort of 
thing.” The computer, he went on, can cross-refer 
answers to opinion questions with income groups, to 
tell which economic class wants what. 


he computer is capable of charging an order for 

a book or other merchandise to the sudscriber’s 

credit card or to a charge account at a depart- 
ment store, if the subscriber provides the number to be 
fed into its memory. This is only a step from another 
service called Electronic Funds Transfer, or EFT, 
which Korodi expects to test in a year or so. In this, 
subscribers could select products and pay for them 
immediately by transferring funds from their bank 
accounts to the accounts of businesses that advertise 
goods and services. Each subscriber would have a 
confidential “personal identification number” that 
only he could punch into the system, which would tell 
the computer that he, and not an electronic embezzler, 
was ordering the money to be transferred. 

“This is all possible today,” Korodi told me, “but on 
each service we have to ask, Is it a business? We are 
addressing ourselves to people’s needs, then looking at 
it to see if it is economically justifiable. Then we will 
market it.” 

After more than a year of experience with QUBE 
(the system went into operation on December 1, 
1977), Warner is convinced that some form of two-way 
cable is economically viable. The company has put at 
least $20 million into QUBE to find this out. To 
recoup its investment and begin realizing a profit, 
Warner wants to expand two-way service to others of 
its 138 cable systems around the country. It intends to 
apply for a franchise to wire all of Pittsburgh for two- 
way cable, and is drafting a plan to refit its one-way 
system in Akron. Warner now has eight franchises in 
the suburbs of Boston and expects to make an applica- 
tion in that city as soon as it opens the bidding for 
franchises. New York City recently granted a cable 
franchise for Queens to Knickerbocker Communica- 
‘tions Corporation on the promise that the system 
installed will be two-way. Other companies have exper- 
imented with this form of service in a limited way, but 
so far only Warner has staked a lot of money on the 
idea that two-way cable may be the wave of the future. 
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Since Warner hopes to amortize the start-up costs of 
QUBE by extending two-way cable to its other 
systems, a logical question is whether the prototype in 
Columbus can make a profit in its day-to-day opera- 
tions. When I put that question to Gustave M. Hauser, 
president and chairman of Warner Cable, he said, 
“The answer is yes.” 

In December Warner announced that it had agreed 
to buy out Coaxial Communications, Inc., a 32,000- 
subscriber system adjacent to QUBE. The acquisition, 
Hauser said, will enable the company to offer QUBE 
services to a new franchise area encompassing 72,000 
additional homes. “Obviously, from the fact that we 
have acquired the system next door, we must think 
things are going quite well now, or we wouldn’t be 
doing it,” he said. 

Cable industry leaders say they are watching QUBE 
closely, on the chance that interactive cable may 
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provide the new element that will enable the industry 
to achieve the “critical mass” of 30 percent saturation 
of American homes—agreed by many to be the magic 
figure for major economic success—by the early 
1980s. Cable now reaches into 19 percent, or about 14 
million, of the 72 million homes with TV. 

Growth of cable has been steady, but was slow until 
pay-TV movies and entertainment programs were 
offered nationally several years ago to systems by HBO 
and Showtime. These companies distribute their pack- 
ages to local cable systems by domestic satellite. War- 
ner Cable offers its own package of films and shows, 
called Star Channel, via satellite. It has announced that 
this month it will begin using the satellite to present 
thirteen hours of children’s programs of a nonviolent 
nature daily to local systems that pay for the service. 
The programs are an outgrowth of QUBE’s children’s 
shows, and will be produced in QUBE’s studios. 

The attractiveness to subscribers of nationally distri- 
buted pay-TV shows helped cable grow from 3000 
systems serving 5400 communities in 1974 to 4000 
systems serving 9200 communities today. Gross reve- 





nues are. estimated at something over $1 billion for 
1978, up more than $100 million from the year before. 
In cable, profitability grows with economies of scale, as 
by the multiple system operators (MSOs). 
Warner Cable, whose 600,000 subscribers 
s i the fourth largest MSO, reported a return of 
$15.7 million on gross revenues of $55.7 million in its 
basic cable operations. Teleprompter Corporation, 
which fas 1.15 million subscribers in 110 systems and 
which is the largest MSO, earned $19.6 million on a 
|- gross of $99.6 million. 
















financial analysts are looking at cable TV as a 
growth industry, bearing in mind the forecast 
‘by Arthur D. Little Company, the research 
firm in Cambridge, Massachusetts, that movies seen 
and paid for in the home will put movie theaters out of 
business by 1985. Promoting the use of two-way cable 
TV to charge subscribers only for the specific films 
and shows they watch may make this form of home 
entertainment big business. It is two-way cable's capa- 
bility ef selective billing for entertainment and con- 
¿sumer services that intrigues cable executives responsi- 
ble for profit and loss. As one Teleprompter official 
‘put it, “*We feel definitely that two-way will be here 
ultimately; it just has to be economically viable.” 
Supplving only those services that can produce a 
profit makes sound business sense, but it leaves some- 
thing to be desired from the standpoint of giving 
_. people:the:services they need, some of which will never 
_. turn a profit. A channel whereby a city clinic could 
conduct a medical diagnosis, with responses, of a 
person-who is housebound is a sure money-loser. So are 
~ Channels that could be used during a local disaster for 
two-way communication between city security forces 
and people in their homes. Two-way system operators 
may fine that they have to provide some nonprofit 
© a- gervices in return for gaining the franchise to make a 
> profit from a community. 
> QUBE has already acknowledged this obligation by 
_ offering channel facilities, at no cost to the community, 
for participatory town meetings and government hear- 
ings. Cne such meeting was held in Upper Arlington, a 
prosperous suburb in QUBE’s franchise area. Using 
i -multipie-choice questions, the Upper Arlington Plan- 
ning Commission asked QUBE subscribers to com- 
- ment on a:draft plan for renewing an older part of the 
ity. The computer was programmed to “narrowcast” 
ie hearing only to those subscribers who lived within 
surb. Two previous public meetings on the issue 
wt 125 citizens each. The meeting held by 























ee 2000 scsidents dering ifs two and a half hours. “The 








point ef doing this was to involve the people of the. 
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community in their own future,” said Patricia Ritter, 
an Upper Arlington administrator who coproduced the 
event for the city. In that, she said, the televised hear- 
ing was a success. l 

Among its questions, the commission asked, 
“Should a building maintenance code be adopted?” 
The computer, knowing where each response was 
coming from, reported that sentiment in favor of such 
a code ran about 12 percent higher in the older section, 
which contains a number of apartment houses, than in 
the newer areas of town, where single-family homes 
abound. Residents who touched in their responses 
knew immediately whether they were among friends or 
in the minority, because results were displayed seconds 
after they pressed the buttons. To make subscribers 
feel free to express their views, the QUBE hosts 
assured them that the computer was set in a way that 
would not identify answers as coming from specific 
homes. If it had been set differently, it could have 
pinpointed the answers supplied by each household and 
produced a profile of each subscriber’s participation 
for the evening. The participants apparently had no 
qualms about feeding their opinions into the system. 
When asked if they wanted to do it again, 96 percent 
pressed the “yes” button, and within ten seconds the 
computer, having worked out that percentage, relayed 
it to the home screens. 


s in other parts of the system, the people of 
Upper Arlington took part enthusiastically 
in the interactive programming. They had 

previously been asked to give preferences on products, 
opinions on political issues, and suggestions for social 
issues to be discussed on “Columbus Alive.” Some had 
been hooked on the audience-participation game shows 
presented by QUBE. In one program that is similar to 
the national Gong Show, viewers can direct the show 
by pressing the “yes” and “no” buttons to say whether 
an amateur act should continue. When a majority of 
those watching press “no,” the act is dumped in mid- 
performance. Now, that kind of power gives a person — 
satisfaction. It is fun. Two-way cable is fun. Playing 
the system, subscribers are only vaguely aware that the 
preferences they state, the products they select, the 
personal opinions they express can all be stored in the 
computer’s memory and tallied, analyzed, and cross- 
referenced with demographic and financial informa- 
tion that is known about them. Several subscribers. I 
interviewed said that they were not concerned by this. 
One young working woman told me, “I don’t feel that I 
have any reason to be afraid—I may. be naive, but I 
don’t care if my opinions are recorded.” Their atti- 
tudes seemed to be, Who would want that stuff, 
anyway? Who could profit by it? 
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Someone might. Since the QUBE system was 
installed and its capabilities have become known, 
reporters, city officials, and others in the community 
have considered the possibility that two-way cable TV 
might prove to be a method of invading subscribers’ 
privacy. When I discussed this with QUBE execatives, 
they replied, in effect, “Yes, it could happen, but it 
won't happen here.” 

Dr. Vivian Horner, vice president in charge of 
educational and children’s programming, expressed it 
this way: “People don’t think of the telephone as an 






























































invasion of privacy. Yet each call you make is record- 
ed. When people get as used to two-way cabe as to the 
telephone, they will take it much as a matter of fact. If 
people feel threatened by it, they will drop it—the 
economic base will keep it honest.” A QUBE sales 
executive echoed this idea: “We have a time bomb 
here. We have to be extremely careful and set up very 
strict rules. If we abuse them, we’re fools.” 

The Warner Cable management, aware that the 
issue of privacy would inevitably be raised, drew tight 
security around the system’s polling computer. Access 
to the computer’s records, Warner says, is restricted to 
three top-level executives; entrance to the master 
control room, which houses the computer, is restricted 
to those who work there. 

At a recent meeting of the Communication Com- 
mission of the National Council of Churches in New 
York, Dr. Gerry Jordan, QUBE’s director of educa- 
tional development, said that moderators of public- 
affairs programs always warn viewers whenever the 
computer is set to retrieve and print out the names and 
addresses of subscribers who push the response but- 
tons. QUBE does not warn subscribers when they push 
the buttons to make purchases, on the ground that 
viewers must realize that their names have to be 
recorded in order for them to receive the prodact or 
service and to be billed. 

When commission members. pressed Dr. Jordan on 
what safeguards had been built in to protect the indi- 
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vidual’s right to privacy, he said, “I think we at QUBE 
are more concerned than the subscribers are. We 
expected it to be much more of an issue with the public 
than it has turned out to be.” The New York Times 
asked Hauser the same question. “People who buy the 
service will simply have to accept that they give up a 
bit of their privacy for it,” he replied. “Beyond that, 
we'll try to protect their privacy all we can.” 

When I interviewed Hauser at the company’s head- 
quarters in New York, he said he felt the issue of 
privacy was “a serious one for the whole society.” The 
amount of personal information QUBE collects is triv- 
ial compared to the total amount that the computers of 
government and business are amassing, he added. “For 


us, it is a question of responsibility and using the 


system properly.” 


et’s assume the good faith——and business sense-— 
of the present Warner management, which | 
do. Could not some future management see it 


as good business to make commercial and political use’. 


of the information derived from two-way cable? Let's 
build a scenario on that idea. a 


THE PLACE: San Serra, a city of 150,000, in 
Southern California. an aiy 
THE TIME: 1984, when two-way interactive cable 
has spread to hundreds of cities across the country: 
THE SCENARIO: Colbert Paxton, San Serra’s 
mayor, is running for reelection on a law-and-order 
platform. In a comfortable home on a hill overlooking 
the city, Martha Johnson, Mayor Paxton’s opponent, 
has just pushed a response button to order a book— 
displayed in a department store’s information commer- 
cial—that advocates abolition of laws restricting sexual 
activity between consenting adults. She pays for it by 
punching in the number on her department-store 
charge card. Next she takes a look at a shopping chan- 
nel that features personal products for women and 
punches in an order for an aerosol spray deodorant. 
Martha leaves for a nighttime political rally and 
Arnold, her husband, takes over the controls of the 
two-way set. Punching up a public-affairs channel, he 
finds the cable company quizzing its subscribers on 
their attitudes toward homosexuals: 
Lesbians should be allowed to teach 
in the public schools. 
Yes: Button no. 1 
No: Button no. 2 
Without hesitation, Arnold touches no. 2. Then, mak- 
ing sure that their two small children are in bed, 
Arnold settles into a chair and selects a premium film. 
entitled The Professional Cheerleaders. Fifteen min- 
utes later, the message light on the keypad flashes on, 











telling Arncid that the cable company or one of its 
clients has æ message for the subscriber. Arnold dials 
the mesage ligat number, and is switched by the 
wter divectly to the department store. In a record- 
e stoms credit manager points out that the 
in arrears on their credit payments and 
ik that Mrs. Johnson has just ordered 
1 e sent until the Johnsons transfer $15.95 
: direct from their bank account to the store’s account. 
_ Angry, Arneid punches in the necessary funds trans- 
_ fer, using the Johnsons’ personal identification num- 
_ ber, and goes back to his movie. 

At the cakle-company headquarters, the information 
sales department, which works around the clock, is 
compiling for itssconfidential clients data the computer 
has cellected concerning subscribers who have been 
interacting with their sets. Several clients have indi- 
cated interest im the Johnsons’ interactions and have 
_ ordered computer profiles from the system. 

Client 1, Mayor Paxton’s campaign manager, is 
_ delighted tofeara that Arnold, whose wife is a feminist 
and a supporter ef legislation to eliminate legal restric- 
_. tions eoncerzing sex, has expressed an opinion against 
<o one of her campaign stands. He chuckles at the use he 
can make-of the fact that Arnold also watched a porno 
“movie: while his wife was out. He knows what time 

Martha left the house because the cable company, at 

the mayor’s. request, has installed a motion sensor to 
„monitor the Johnsons’ doorway from outside the 
house: It relays information about comings and goings 
_ which are then checked out by a police surveillance car 

parked unottrusively down the darkened street. 
© Client 2, a publisher of skin magazines, also gets 
notification 3f the porno-film selection, and sends the 
> Johnsons a sales. brochure in a plain manila envelope. 
Client 3, a local environmental group trying to 
decide wheter to work for Mrs. Johnson, is disap- 
pointed te learn that she would unthinkingly order an 
aerosol that a dangerous to the ozone layer. 
Client 4, «national credit-rating company, finds that 
othe departraent. store has rejected Mrs. Johnson’s 
< purchase omeredit and puts that datum into her dossier 
for tke next customer who purchases credit-rating 
information en her. It also enters a correction regard- 
ing the Johesors’ bank balance, which the computer 
obtained when Arnold paid for his wife’s book. 





















S ail this pessible? It is entirely possible, today, 
using = two-way cable system no more sophisti- 
cated han the one now operating in Columbus, 
nd the information-gathering activity de- 
scenario is not illegal. 

copie crop out of a two-way system if they 
- discover thet their interactions are being monitored? 
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First of all, they do not have to be told that they are 
being monitored: no law requires the cable operator to 
tell them. But beyond that, people will probably get 
used to it. Once the services provided by two-way cable 
TV become almost indispensable, people won’t worry 
about them. They won’t, that is, unless objections are 
raised by consumer protection groups and by legisla- 
tors concerned with two-way cable’s implications for 
civil liberties. Federal, state, and local legislation is 
nonexistent in this area. Most systems-are franchised 
by local municipalities, using guidelines set by the 
Federal Communications Commission (FCC). The 


guidelines say nothing about restrictions on two-way __ 


cable. 

A bill now before Congress (H.R. 13015) would in 
fact abolish the FCC and its guidelines, and end any — 
national regulation of cable. The bill, a revision of the 
Communications Act of 1934, was drafted by the- 
House Subcommittee on Communications, supposedly 
to bring the act into the modern era. It ignores commu- © 
nication of computer information. l . 

H.R. 13015 would drop the requirement that broad- 
casters serve “the public interest, convenience, and — 
necessity.” It would let the carrier determine what 
services it will render, according to the dictates of the 
marketplace. Radio would be deregulated, and ten’ 
years after enactment of the bill, television licenses 
would be granted in perpetuity. a 

In six months of hearings, the bill ran into tough — 
opposition, even from broadcasters and cable opera- 
tors. The operators liked the freedom from federal 
restraints, but wanted some protections against state. 
and local regulation built into the act. The subcommit- 
tee is now revising the revision, reportedly to meet the 
industry’s concerns about multiple sets of strictures. 

Consumer groups were outraged by the bill’s disre- 


gard of the public-interest standard, and the language 
may yet be changed to assuage their feelings. But the 


mood in Congress seems to favor less regulation, not. 
more. Unless state legislatures act—and. they don’t 
seem much concerned—the task of protecting sub=: > 
scribers from invasion of privacy is going to fall on- 
community cable-advisory groups and on council — 
members whose local ordinances set the conditions. 


concerning cable franchises. They have the right todo 


this because the FCC decided that cable franchising 
should be the province of local jurisdiction, usually 
municipalities. Thus, a city government may decide to 
grant a franchise for its entire territory, or, as in 
Columbus, may divide the area into several sections 
and grant exclusive or competitive franchises for each. 
In most states, the local body can approve rates, deter- 
mine the number of channels to be provided, and 
decide what those channels will be used for. Often, for 
example, a municipality will require that channels be 
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set aside for use by government bodies, the school 
system, community groups, or individual citizens. All 
this is in contrast to the licensing of local television and 
radio stations, which is handled exclusively by the FCC. 

In Columbus, a member of the Public Cable Adviso- 
ry Commission, a citizens’ group appointed by the 
mayor, said the commission had been considering the 
problem of privacy, but as yet had made no recommen- 
dation for regulation. 

Bob Kindred, who publishes Cable TV Programs, a 
guide to what can be found on local cable-television 
systems in the Midwest, would like to see two-way 
cable thrive. But he is afraid that sometime in the 
future people will rebel against two-way cable, unless 
restraints are placed on how it uses the information 
that its computer collects. “A number of questions 
they ask, I don’t answer,” he said. (A vice president of 


a Columbus bank had the same thought: “I won’t put 
anything in there I don’t want people to know.”) 
People are going to want protection built in by law, 
Kindred added, “and this will probably help cable.” 

When I asked Hauser what he thought about that, 
he said, “This is a national problem that is being 
looked into now—there is no particular onus on our 
business. What we don’t need is local regulation in the 
name of privacy that will inhibit the growth of this 
business totally, but which may be all wrong. If there is 
to be regulation, it should be part of a comprehensive 
scheme of regulation.” 

Clearly, federal law concerning privacy would be 
preferable to thousands of varying local laws. But just 
as clearly, some law is needed. Otherwise, the privacy 
of all two-way cable subscribers is potentially for 
sale. O 


THE TROUBLE 
WITH PUBLIC TELEVISION 





by Benjamin DeMott 


Public television offers itself as a window on 
high culture, but the view it affords is often 
_ narrow and timid, pretentious and solemn. 

‘How can the medium become more 
responsive to the creative minds it now 
excludes? 


he forces of light are coming on strong again 
for public broadcasting. Throughout most of 
the past year the heads of Common Cause and 
© Columbia University and Quaker Oats, Bill Moyers, 
and selected other light-bringers, organized as the 
second Carnegie Commission on the Future of Public 
Broadcasting, worked together to decide how Congress 
and the President ought to proceed on this front. The 


minor (if tricky) task confronting the commissioners 


was that of clarifying the power structure of the public 
broadcasting industry. The major job was to tell the 
policy-makers and the rest of us what can be done to 
improve the quality and increase the impact of public 
broadcasting all across the land. And the report the 
commissioners. have just completed (its nickname is 
Carnegie Two) recommends a massive infusion of new 
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government funds into the country’s nonprofit TV 
system. 

By enthusiasts of WNET, WGBH, WETA, and 
scores of other public stations, that recommendation 
will be warmly received. Public TV fans compose only 
a small fraction of the total viewing population, and 
they're not going to become a majority overnight, 
regardless of what Congress does. (A recent Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting poll disclosed that many. 
viewers who avoid public TV do so because they are 
unfriendly to what it offers, not because they are 
unaware of its existence; the common complaints are 
that stars, serial comedy, and sports spectaculars don’t 
appear on the nonprofit channels, and that most public 
TV programs are amateurishly staged.) But the fans’ 
devotion is intense, compounded of gratitude for 
escape from hard-selling commercials and attachment 
to favorite performers such as Julia Child, Thalassa 
Cruso, Dick Cavett, and MacNeil and Lehrer. (A few 
seasons back, when members of the cast of Upstairs, 
Downstairs. made themselves available at station open 
houses as TV fund-raisers, the parties were—deco- 
rously—mobbed.) The 2.7 million families who anted 
up $50 million last year to keep individual stations. > 
alive are sure to see nothing but justice in the ~ 





notion that all taxpayers should join in the contribu- 
tory act. 
Whether the notion is in fact just, though, isn’t by 
any means clear.. Most viewers can remember bright 
onthe nonprofit channels—a ballet evening, a 
r program, ausefl report on fast-food franchising, 
ne or ano her original dramatic production in the 
series called Visions, a half-hour interview with a 
`o novelist wherein unctuous flattery is momentarily 
dropped ard ar eccentrically interesting mind is 
glimpsed. And the adoption, in dramatic productions 
imported from England, of repertory theater conven- 
tions—this week an actor plays the prime minister, 
next week the same man does a butler—makes it easier 
for parents to explain to children the difference 
between being an actor and being a star. 
But fromenone of this does it follow, I’m afraid, that 
+ ‘these channels constitute overall a particularly invigo- 
rating or life-enhancing sector of contemporary Amer- 
“ican culture: On occasion, public TV leaves an impres- 
sion of energy, excitement, or daring, but it’s far more 
often predictable and mild, even downright prim. 
At ene level this is a matter of social accent and 
interest. The announcer who lets fall that “Mahster- 
piece Theatre is made possible by a grahnt from 
Mobil” andthe gourmet lady who recommends a petit 
Chablis with the chicken supréme both speak in voices 
full of umeacned increment, and a dozen other regulars 
have Grottlesex marbles in their mouths. What’s more, 
the attitudes nicely match the accents. Public TV 
seems Dusessed, for instance, with Edwardian England, 
especially with the class system and The Help— 
perfect:cooks and ladies’ maids. It is perpetually invit- 
ing the viewer to think how splendidly the aristocrats 
used to jive: smashing crystal in the Russian officers’ 
mess, suiting up m heavy satin for St. Petersburg court 
gavottes; smffing luxo snuff, sipping Madeira—Chip- 
pendale furniture, silver by Revere—while serving as 
Founding Fathers. 
AnG «there are comparable social dimensions in 
public TV’sdepiction of life nowadays. In “our” world, 
cas shown on the nonprofit channels, “people” play 

tennis, pever bowl. Their hobbies embrace fancy food, 
` gardens, amd chess, not lathes in the cellar or twin 
overheac carburetors in the garage or chickens or pigs 
in the backyard or homely pickling operations on the 
kitchea steve. “People” are, furthermore, totally rever- 
ential seward the High Arts (I’ve seen poetry programs 







onthe public channels whose solemnity is unmatched 
except by funeral Masses), whereas “people” conde- 
- seend to the Popular Arts, concerned about grading 














DeMott recently contributed his views on public 
‘television to the Carnegie Commission on the Future of 
Public Broaccasting. 
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them up. It seems to help just a little, for example, if — 


jazz musicians assemble on shiny white, beauty-salon- 
like sets. (In fairness, it should be noted that the sani- 
tized jazz settings used on public TV are but another 
version of the cute “African” village that turned up in 
ABC’s Roots and that resembled some impeccable 
lane in Brookline, Massachusetts.) 

Do not minorities appear on public TV? They surely 
do, and public TV seems aware that the minorities 
include many fine people. (A good number of the fine 
people exist, in the public TV world, chiefly to sing, 
dance, and have their math and English improved by 
animated cartoon.) Is not a scrupulous political even- 
handedness maintained on public TV? It surely is. One 
knows that for every political position, morally bank-' 
rupt or no, a respectably attired spokesperson can and 
should be found, lest the show of value neutrality (as 
on the MacNeil-Lehrer in-depth newscast) fail to go on 
and on. As for money, one knows that on public TV it’s 
a delicate subject, best approached via elegant man- 
ners—hence the fidgeting perambulations of the finan- 
cial experts from set to set, led by a woman page 
named Ann Andrews Darlington, on Wall Street Week 
(made possible by the Martin Marietta Corporation). 

Lots of class, in a word, in this quarter of the tube. 
Much embryonic snootiness. If public TV were our 
only means of communication we (and it) would long 
ago have drowned in a sea of corporate mayonnaise. 
From the very first, indeed, the makers of what we’ve 
come to know as public TV have behaved as though 
their prime duty was to coat the land with a film of 
what can best be described as distinguished philistin- 
ism, lifelessly well-meaning, tolerant, earnest, well-. 
scrubbed-——and utterly remote from what is most 
precious and vital in the soul of this nation. 

But we’re in no sense dealing with a plot. If public 
TV is what it is because it’s not free to be anything 
else, the reason lies neither in an effort by the top five 
hundred corporations to sell upper-class values to. a 
mass audience, nor in more general forces such as 
elitism, Anglophilia, and the like. The reason lies—to 
judge from the results of my inquiry into how the 
medium works—in the peculiar politics of public TV’s 
address to creativity itself. 


reativity—a hard word and an embarrassing 

subject. How much, if anything, is really 

known about fostering creativity? When 

writers and artists dogmatize on the matter, startling 

exhibitions of self-pity usually ensue. And when ordi- 

nary folk enter the game, they do so only to elevate 
themselves. 

But painful as the subject often is, we’re not in total 

darkness concerning it. We know something—not 
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everything, but something—about the circumstances 
under which creativity has flourished in the past. We 
know about the structures and practices of institutions 
with good records for encouraging creativity. We know 
that works in different genres, in different periods 
when creativity was at a peak, resemble each other; the 
creators—-whether of lyric poems, chase choruses in 
jazz, documentary photographs, representational nov- 
els, torch songs—worked in a spirit of hopeful liveli- 
ness, and the results were debated or praised by 
their contemporaries (artists and audiences alike). 
We're aware, further, that the merits of these works 
derive from a seemingly inexhaustible freshness—a 
deeply interfused sense that when the cdject was 
made, the act of creation was touched by love of the 
medium, joy in discovering new possibilities within a 
form. 

One or two corollary principles are also obvious. The 
creators believed in their pivotal importamce in the 
production of the work, believed that the structure of 
the forms they worked in was pliant to their will, 
believed that an audience existed for the worx and that 
competence in an art didn’t necessarily enta:| death by 
hunger or exposure. 

Absolute freedom was seldom in the equation, 
admittedly. The jazz trumpeter who learned to trim his 
improvisational chorus to the patterns set ty a three- 
minute 78 rpm disc was hardly in complete control of 
his form. Neither was the novelist who had te adapt his 
story for serialization in magazines. Ye: while a 
hundred constraints could be cited, the balance wasn’t 
hopelessly tipped, in the memorably creative environ- 
ments, against the creator. Institutions knew that if 
they wanted good work, they had to pay for it, had to 
grant a measure of autonomy to the creative artist, had 
to develop a sound “selection process.” 

And the truth is that time and again institutions— 
repeat, institutions: organizations managed by bureau- 
crats, occupying office space, communizating on 
printed letterheads—have proven that not only can 
they sponsor first-class work, but they can do this with- 
out sinking either themselves or their audience in 
Establishment hoity-toity. Three examples by way of 
reminder: 

e The Farm Security Administration’s historical 
section, led in the 1930s by Roy Stryker, wants some 
documentary photographs of the Dust Bow! disaster. It 
is aware that people gifted in this art can’t eat prestige 
or “exposure.” It therefore pays the artists it chooses 
as professionals, and deals with them as iedividuals, 
even though operating in a buyers’ market. The Dust 
Bow! photographers who are chosen produce work that 
is priceless, historically and aesthetically. 

e The Guggenheim Foundation awards a fellowship 
in poetry to Allen Ginsberg in the same decade that it 
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awards a fellowship to a writer of totally different 
stamp, poet-translator Robert Fitzgerald. It does this 
not on whim, or out of mindless, haphazard pluralism. 
It is responding, instead, to advice that flows from a 
complex system of peer review, accepting the recom- 
mendations of advisers who are conversant with the 
work in question and professionally accomplished in 
the art of poetry. (Advisers hold their position of influ- 
ence not in perpetuity, but subject to regular review by 
a staff that is in touch with genuine developments in 
taste.) 

e The novelist William Faulkner submits to his 
Random House editors the manuscript of a tough-to- 
read novel called The Sound and the Fury, a work 


Public TV 
deserves 
indictment as 


a straight-out 
-enemy of talent. 





ultimately admired both as a moving inquiry into the 
myth-ridden generations of a southern family and as a 
striking formal innovation. The editors don’t try to 
force the writer to revise the book in accordance with 
their own understanding of “what the public wants.” 
Conscious of financial risk, they proceed on the princi- 
ple that a creator of real accomplishment has earned a 
measure of trust, and they publish the manuscript as 
written. 


bviously, significant talents are often ne- 
glected. No method of peer review has ever 
eliminated logrolling and back scratching. 
Selection systems have to keep reminding themselves 
that nobody is infallible at recognizing creativity. 
Still, it equally bears repeating that we're not help- 
less on this front. We know that certain procedures, 
emphases, modes of encouragement work better than 
others. And these historically effective procedures and 
emphases have a fundamental plausibility. None is in 
conflict with the most pertinent truth, which is that in 
our time, achievement in the arts is highly individualis- 
tic, dependent upon the artist’s ability to believe in the 
possibilities and significance of personal choices of 
subject, form, and means. 










Why tais refresher course on creativity? Because 
public broadcasting behaves as though the truths just 
reviewed don't exist. The structures and arrangements 
of the Folie Broadeasting Service (PBS), the Corpo- 
<: tation for Pablic Broadcasting (CPB), and the rest are 
wholly otlivious to the nature of past environments of 
creative achievement. Public TV’s patterns and proce- 
_ dures are well gauged to bakery chains or fuel whole- 

salers or meat-packing plants, or to any established 
‘nonprofit organization bent on confirming old beliefs 
‘rather than on adding to the possibilities of life. But 
-they are remote from the methods of organizations 
that have dealt. successfully with artists. Putting it 
more thently, on five major organizational fronts 
public T® deserves indictment as nothing other than a 
straight-cut enemy of talent. The charges against it are 
the following: 
_.. First, *e:arrengements by which individual broad- 
-casting stations produce or buy programs are in- 
grown, clogged, and unimaginative. Who invents most 
program: ideas? Public broadcasting station staffs— 
-administeaters preoccupied from day to day by station 
housekeeping and budgetary details. They conceive 
schemes. ‘or TV series that can be offered for purchase 
to the sta Tswf other‘stations like their own. An organi- 
gation caled the Station Program Cooperative func- 
tions, through rounds of voting on sample pieces 
produced by individual stations, as producer of a 
smooth-edged consensus market. (Information about 
the technicalities of these arrangements appears regu- 
larly in tie debates and news stories carried by a lively 
-quarterly called Televisions, published by the Wash- 
ington, D.€., Community Video Center.) In this 
market the individual program or artist has small 
standing,-or none; neither has the series that reflects an 
„individua style, angle of approach, or sense of new pos- 
sibilities. n the medium. What has worked will work 
again; inaovators keep out. A living culture (so goes 
the assumption} can be created by poll and committee. 
The Gaggenheim Foundation’s selection committee 
and Ransom House’s executive editors know enough 
not to mistake themselves for significant poets or 
novelists. Roy Stryker knew enough not to confuse 
himself with a great photographer. But the equivalents 
of these geaple in public broadcasting act as though it’s 
a cinch ¢analtaneously to create and administrate. 

Secon, procedures by which independent talents 
are paid fox their work are invariably unrealistic and 
» demeaning. Now and then an independent video artist, 
to a Station executive, manages to interest 

: broadcasting bureaucracies in an idea. But 
a ; resücracies, both at the national level and 
< among the larger producing stations, seem persuaded 
that payi ag individual artists over and above the cost of 
materia] (chat is, paying the artist’s general living 
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expenses) would be an inconceivable indulgence. Near- 
ly all programs by individual producers are purchased 
as single items, not as series. These programs are “ac- 
quired” at a rate of payment for a completed film or 
videotape that averages about $200 to $250 a minute, 
or $12,000 to $15,000 an hour. Even in those rare cases 
where the decision-makers consent to go higher, the 
total never approaches full production costs—the mon- 
ey the artist has to spend to create the product. And 
the situation is even worse when an artist seeks a return 
on his own investment from local stations, which often 
pay as little as $250 for a half-hour program. If a 
Guggenheim fellowship to a poet were financed on the 
same basis, it would consist only of enough money to 
buy a typewriter ribbon and a ream of bond paper. This 
isn’t the nurture of creativity, it’s out-and-out humilia- 
tion. 

Third, procedures by which individual creators are 
chosen for support are arbitrary and frivolous. The 
very few institutionally funded programs designed to 
help independent talents are managed with no refer- 
ence to what’s known to be necessary if competitions 
are to be fair—and be seen to be fair. The Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting’s TV Activities Department 
last year had a budget of well over $10 million to spend 
on awards to independent artists, and it spent every 
penny. But it operated under a procedure by which no 
guidelines for applicants were ever published, nor any 
application forms, nor any deadlines, nor any informa- 
tion whatever about the selection process. Further- 
more, rejections and approvals by the CPB depart- 
ment’s staff were often challenged—sometimes 
overturned—by applicants who were in a position to 


Public TV can 
best be 
described as- 


distinguished 


| philistinism. — | 


go above the heads of the presumably professional staff 
to members of the politically appointed CPB board. 
Neither here nor elsewhere in the public TV world 
are provisions made for peer review of applications, for 
establishment of revolving panels of judges, or for any 
publicly observable process of evaluation of proposals. 
Artists are left to assume that no standards arè known, 
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that no persons capable of exemplifying or defending 
their sense of excellence can be found. It’s as though 
quality is totally mysterious: Nobody knows why this 
project or that is good, nobody takes responsibility for 
decisions about what to fund, nobody feels obligated to 
define and refine standards. In place of a fair competi- 
tion the artist is offered a lottery—-meaning, oace 
more, demoralization.! 

Sample case: A young filmmaker I know, a man with 
a reputation among his peers and a talent for demy- 
thologizing the film media, sought for a year to interest 
the Public Broadcasting Service in a series of docu- 
mentaries about the television business itself. (There 
were to be six one-hour programs focused on the daily 
lives of a sit-com producer, the head of a commercial 
network’s operation, a daytime-soap producer, a chil- 
dren’s TV producer, and so on.) In time, enough 
enthusiasm for the project developed to make it seem 
plausible for him to approach the TV Activities divi- 
sion of CPB. He waited months for an answer to his 
letter, and received a one-sentence dismissal, no 
reasons adduced except that the series “would not be a 
prudent expenditure of public funds.” Perhaps that 
was the right decision, but in the absence of any visible 
procedure for selection, my friend surely deserved a 
fuller—and faster—answer. 

Fourth, the hierarchies of program value and 
importance are established in the public mind, as well 
as among insiders, in ways that discount the signifi- 
cance of the individual creator. Masterpiece Theatre 
and its cousins are offered free to all stations by the 
Mobil Corporation, the underwriter. This fact, togeth- 
er with Mobil’s PBS ad budget and the certified Estab- 
lishment-academic credentials carried by Shakespeare, 
Tolstoy, the Founding Fathers, and the BBC, confers 
highest status on corporate-financed public broadcast- 
ing projects. What station manager could avoid con- 
cluding that the best shows are Mobil shows? The idea 
instilled is that vigorous cultural life—serious creativi- 
ty—means primarily reperforming the great works of 
the past, and that financing the work of individual 
unknowns is culturally counterproductive. Dickens 
and Tennyson forever, who needs anything new? 

Fifth, attempts by public broadcasting stations to 
acquaint themselves with the views and tastes of the 
living American public are spiritless and cynical. Ws 
not inconceivable that an individual creator, assured of 
deep public concern with a subject, could commit 





iChecking this point with Carnegie staffers, I learned that recently 
enacted legislation calls for peer review of CPB's program grants. so 
improvements may be imminent. | also learned that in the one recent 
instance wherein a station (WNET in New York) announced a 
peer-review procedure, literally hundreds of video artists stepped 
forward eagerly, starved for a chance to compete in an atmosphere of 
fairness. 
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himself to it unreservedly. But as matters stand, efforts 
by public broadcasting stations to seek out the actual 
feelings of their constituencies are perfunctory at best. 
Under a procedure known in the trade as ascertain- 
ment, a random sample of public opinion is gathered 
by a station hand, who calls names in the local phone 
directory and asks about issues important to whoever 
has answered. What programs, sir, should be on the 
air? In your opinion, sir? Sensibly, Sir hesitates. 
Predictably, he answers: programs on crime in the 
streets, rape, welfare rip-offs. In another phase of as- 
certainment, a station representative meets with com- 


Dickens and _ 
Tennyson — 
forever—who 


~ needs anything — 





munity leaders and takes down a list of subjects of 
concern to them: crime in the streets, rape, welfare 
rip-offs. Community opinion. Processes such as these 
cannot induce patient thoughtfulness about current 
issues; the program ideas that result are not the kind to 
which talent is attracted. 

The tally of organizational arrangements now suffo- 
cating ambition in this field could be extended. (My 
inquiries indicate—an added shame—-that many PBS 
stations have favored spending their funds on enor- 
mously expensive studio equipment, a habit suggesting 
the frailty of station interest in reaching out into their 
communities for program material.) But the point is 
clear enough. There is virtually nothing in the arrange- 
ments of public TV that is on the side of individual 
creators. In the eyes of this medium, the talented inde- 
pendent video artist is, in truth, The Enemy. 


uppose things were different: What would pub- 

lic TV look like? Endless programs on fast- 

food franchising? Endless Frederick Wiseman 
documentaries? 

The skeptical edge in such questions is understand- 
able, and the only fair answer to them has to seem 
evasive. The fair answer is that predicting the future of 
a vital medium is a mug’s game. I can imagine an 
interviewer interrogating Sackville and Norton, au- 













thors of @orboduc, the first blank-verse tragedy in 
nglish, which appeared in 1561, three years before 
sf Shakespeare: —-Er, gentlemen, what will 
xe have a rash of scribblers writing Plays i in 












eds, people without Latin, Greek, or titles? 
epee know about the Unities, etc.? 
























g Lear, and the emergence of the greatest literary 
artist in the long history of the West. Yet Sackville and 
Norton would have been right if they had answered 
that way. 

As for curselves, it’s wise to bear i in mind that i in the 


cant nascency in the arts. Nobody can be 
the young and not-so-young will finally 
: make of tae cinematic forms that now enthrall them. 
-. But that “he location of the creative energies in our 
midst is skifting seems undeniable. And a new episode 
gn the democratization of the arts may well be immi- 
“nent. Repeatedly. in the past this democracy has kept 
its arts alive by returning to the people for vital idioms. 
m generation to generation for a century, creativity 
in American letters has been fueled by the vernacu- 
lar—language as:spoken by ordinary men and women. 
The same impulse in music produced a self-transform- 
ing vernacular harmony—jazz—that swiftly won its 
way and audience. And the same forces seem to be at 
i work now’ seeking to shape a new pictorial language, a 
form not et the mercy of commercial manipulation, for 
the fresh representation of democratic reality and 
possibility. 
0> Light-bringers and, ultimately, legislators could, if 
they had safficieat will and imagination, speak intelli- 
gently to the emergent situation. They could encou- 
“rage sericus and disciplined work in the chosen new 
form, helping to: lay out a future in which this coun- 
try’s mos. gifted video artists would learn to trust 
_. themselves and relish their inventiveness, assured that 
art isn’t a lottery but a struggle on decent ground for 
-true creation. The United States could renew its vision 
of itself a a society that appreciates both the capacity 
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to see individually and the ingenuity that. finds, 
through a labor of craft, ways of accommodating 
personal vision to the fraternity of millions. But 
precisely the opposite result will be obtained if the ` 
light-bringers and legislators continue to assert that 
the prime need in public broadcasting is simply more 
money to produce essentially the same programs now 
being offered. 

Query: Will it really matter if this boat—this chance 
to transform not-for-profit TV—is missed? Yes, for — 
this reason: Public broadcasting, for tens of millions, is 
the most authoritative image of intellectual and aes- _ 
thetic cultivation in our society. Public TV bills itself» 
indirectly, night after night, as a guide to the highest 
pleasures available to those who are educated, sophisti- 
cated, knowledgeable in the arts. When these pleasures 
appear synonymous with solemnity, complacency, nar- 
rowness of social frame, and political and intellectual 
timidity, the very idea of cultivation suffers enfeeble- — 
ment. 

And that idea—purposeful self-improvement—is 
absolutely essential to the health and vigor of our kind 
of society. It can be reinvigorated, and public TV is 
ideally situated to lead in efforts toward that end. The- 
nonprofit channels are, in fact, potentially the most 
powerful instruments ever created both for showing 
the satisfactions of full intellectual and aesthetic. 
responsiveness and for representing the breadth and 
fascination of daily life in democratic institutions. 
From them we could learn what members of a free 
society need most to know: who we are, and how, in 
nonexploitative, mutualistic undertakings, we can bet- 
ter ourselves. 

But as of this hour the potentialities haven’t begun. 
to be realized. We need new ambitions. We need a 
clearer, sharper understanding of the overall mission of 
mass communications in the nonprofit setting. Once 
these are in hand, we need voices speaking out boldly 
and persuasively to the Congress on behalf of those 
major structural changes that alone can assure a future 
for creativity in public broadcasting. But until then, 
says this old-time contributor to Channel X’s auctions, 
bargain sales, and what-have-you, not another nickel to 
public TV. © 






























ANARCHISTS’ “< 
CONVENTION 


A story by 
John Sayles 





ophie calls to ask am I going to the Anarchists’ 

Convention this year. The year before last I’m 

missing because Brickman, may he rest in peace, 

was on the committee and we were feuding. I think 

about the Soviet dissidents, but there was always some- 

thing so it’s hard to say. Then last year he was just 
cooling in the grave and it would have looked bad. 

“There’s Leo Gold,” they would have said. “come to 
gloat over Brickman.” 

So I tell Sophie maybe, depending on my hip. Rainy 
days it’s torture, there isn’t a position it doesn’t throb. 
Rainy days and election nights. 

But Sophie won’t hear no, she’s still got the iron, 
Sophie. Knows I won't be caught dead on the Senior 
Shuttle so she arranges a cab and says, “But Leo, don’t 
you want to see me?” 

Been using that one for over fifty years. 

Worked again. 

We used to have it at the New Yorker hetel before 
the Korean and his Jesus children moved in. You see 
them on the streets peddling flowers, big smiles, 
cheeks glowing like Hitler Youth. High on the Opiate 
of the People. Used to be the New Yorker had its 
dopers, its musicians, its sad sacks and marginal types. 
We felt at home there. 

So this year the committee books us with the chain 
that our religious friends from Utah own, their show- 
piece there on Central Park South. Which kicks off the 
annual difficulties. 

“That’s the bunch killed Joe Hill,” comes the cry. 
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“Not to mention their monkey business with How- 
ard Hughes and his will—” 


ans?” 

Personally, | think we should have it where we did 
the year the doormen were on strike, should rent the 
Union Hall in Brooklyn. But who listens to me? 

So right off the bat there’s Pinkstaff working up a 
petition and Weiss organizing a countercommittee. 
Always with the factions and splinter groups those two, 
whatever drove man to split the atom is the engine that 
rules their lives. Not divide and conquer but divide and 
subdivide. a 

First thing in the lobby we’ve got Weiss passing 
a handout on Brigham Young and the Mountain 
Meadows Massacre. 

“Leo Gold! I thought you were dead!” 

“It’s a matter of days. You never learned to spell, 
Weiss.” 

“What, spelling?” 

I point to the handout. “Who’s this Norman? 
‘Norman Hierarchy,’ ‘Norman Elders.’ And all. this 
capitalization, it’s cheap theatrics.” 

Weiss has to put on his glasses. “That’s. not spell- 
ing,” he says, “that’s typing. Spelling I’m fine, but 
these new machines—my granddaughter bought an 
electric.” 

“It’s nice she lets you use it.” 

“She doesn’t know. I sneak when she’s at school.” 

Next there’s the placard in the lobby— WELCOME 





“And what about their stand on blacks and Indi- B 








ANARCHISTS—-and the caricature of Bakunin, com- 
plete with sizzling bomb in hand. That Gross can still 
hold a pen is sach a miracle we have to indulge his 
alleged sense of humor every year. A malicious man, 
Gross, like all cartoonists. Grinning, watching the 
hotel lackeys stew in their little brown uniforms, 
wondering is it a joke or not. Personally, I think it’s in 
bad taste; the bemb-throwing bit. It’s the enemy’s job 
to ridicule, not eurs. But who asks me? 


bethan Room and it’s a sorry sight. A half- 
hundred dlid crackpots tiptoeing across the car- 
pet, wondering how they got past the velvet ropes and 
< into the exhibit. That old fascination with the enemy’s 
lair, they fit like fresh kishke on a silk sheet. Some 
- woman | don’t know is pinning everyone with name 
tags. Immediately the ashtrays are full of them, pins 
bent by palsied fingers. Name tags at the Anarchists’ 
Convention? 
Pearl is here, and Bill Kinney in a fog and Lou 
Randolph and Finkstaff and Fine and Diamond totter- 
_ ing around flashing his new store-boughts at everyone. 
ersonally, wearing dentures I would try to keep my 
ith shut. But then I always did. 
=, we thought we'd lost you,” they say. 
“Not a word, it’s two years.” 
_ “Thought you went just after Brickman, rest his 
soul.” 


: T= set us loose in something called the Eliza- 











“So you haven’t quit yet, Leo.” 

I tell them it’s a matter of hours and look for Sophie.» 
She’s by Baker, the committee chairman this year. 
Always the committee chairman, he’s the only one 
with such a streak of masochism. Sophie’s by Baker 
and there’s no sign of her Mr. Gillis. 

There’s another one makes the hip act up. Two or 
three times I’ve seen the man since he set up house- 
keeping with Sophie, and every time I’m in pain. Like 
an allergy, only bone deep. It’s not just he’s CP from 
the word go—we all had our fling with the Party, and 
they have their point of view. But Gillis is the sort that 
didn’t hop off of Joe Stalin’s bandwagon till after it 
nose-dived into the sewer. The deal with Berlin wasn’t 
enough for Gillis, or the purges, no, nor any of the 
other tidbits that started coming out from reliable 
sources. Not till the Party announced officially that 
Joe was off the sainted list did Gillis catch a whiff. And 
him with Sophie now. 

Maybe he’s a good cook. 

She lights up when she sees me. That smile, after all 
these years, that smile and my knees are water. She 
hasn’t gone the Mother Jones route, Sophie, no shawls 
and spectacles, she’s nobody’s granny on a candy box. 
She’s thin, a strong thin, not like Diamond, and her 
eyes, they still stop your breath from across the room. 
Always there was such a crowd, such a crowd around 
Sophie. And always she made each one think he was at 
the head of the line. 

“Leo, you came! I was afraid you'd be shy again.” 
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She hugs me, and tells Baker that I’m like a brother. 

Sophie who always rallied us after a beating, who 
bound our wounds, who built our pride back up from 
shambles and never faltered a step. The iron she had! 
In Portland they’re shaving her head, but no wig for 
Sophie, she wore it like a badge. And the fire! Toe to 
toe with a fat Biloxi deputy, head to head with a 
Hoboken wharf boss, starting a near riot from her 
soapbox in Columbus Circle, but shaping it, turning it, 
stampeding all that anger and energy in the right direc- 
tion. 

Still the iron, still the fire, and still it’s Leo you’re 
like a brother. 

Baker is smiling his little pained smile, looking for 
someone to apologize to, Blum is telling jokes, Vic 
Lewis has an aluminum walker after his stroke, and old 
“Mrs. Axelrod, who knew Emma Goldman from the 


- Garment Workers, is dozing in her chair. Somebody 


~ must be in charge of bringing the old woman. with her 
_ mind the way it is, because she never misses. She’s our 
-museum piece, our link to the past. 
Not that the rest of us qualify for the New Left. 
Bud Odum is in one corner trying to work up a 
sing-along. Fifteen years younger than most here, a 
celebrity, still with the denim open at the chest and the 
Greek sailor cap. The voice is shot though. With 
Harriet Foote and old Lieber joining they sound like 
the look-for-the-Union-label folks on television. Deter- 
mined but slightly off-key. The younger kids aren’t so 
big on Bud anymore, and the hootenanny generation is 
grown, with other fish to fry. 

Kids. The room is crawling with little Barnard girls 
and their tape recorders, pestering people for “oral 
_ history.” A pair camp by Mrs. Axelrod, clicking on 
whenever she starts awake and mutters some Yiddish. 
Sophie, who speaks, says she’s raving about the 
` harness-eyes breaking and shackles bouncing on the 
floor, some shirt-factory tangle in her mind. Gems, 
they think they’re getting, oral-history gems. 

There are starting to be Rebeccas again, the little 
Barnard girls, and Sarahs and Esthers, after decades of 
Carol, Sally, and Debbie. The one who tapes me is a 
Raisele, which was my mother’s name. 

“We're trying to preserve it,” she says with a sweet 
smile for an old man. 

“What, Yiddish? I don’t speak.” 

“No,” she says. “Anarchism. The memories of anar- 
chism. Now that it’s served its dialectical purpose.” 

“You’re a determinist.” 





2a EEE 
_+. John Sayles is the author of two widely acclaimed novels, 
-Pride of the Bimbos and Union Dues. The Atlantic 
published his first short story, “I-80: Nebraska,” which won. 
him an O. Henry award. The present story will appear in > 
‘his forthcoming collection, At the Anarchists’ Corvention. 
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She gives me a look. They think we never opened:a 
book. I don’t tell her I’ve written a few, it wouldn’t 
make an impression. If it isn’t on tape or film it doesn’t 
register. Put my name in the computer, you'll draw a 
blank. 

“Raisele,” I say. “That’s a pretty name.” 

“I learned it from an exchange student. I used to be 
Jody.” 


ling, everyone wants near the platform. The 

ears aren’t what they used to be. There is a 
seating plan, with place cards set out, but nobody 
looks. Place cards at the Anarchists’ Convention? I 
manage to squeeze in next to Sophie. 

First on the agenda is fruit cup, then speeches, then 
dinner, then more speeches. Carmen Marcovicci wants 
us to go get our own fruit cup. It makes her uneasy, she 
says, being waited on. People want, they should get up 
and get it themselves. 

A couple minutes of mumble-grumble, then some- 
one points out that we'd be putting the two hotel lack- 
eys in charge of the meal out of a job. It’s agreed, 
they'll serve. You could always reason with Carmen. 

Then Harriet Foote questions the grapes in the fruit 
cup. The boycott is over, we tell her, grapes are fine. In 
fact grapes were always fine, it was the labor situation 
that was no good, not the fruit. 

“Well I’m not eating mine,” she says, blood pressure 
climbing toward the danger point, “it would be 
disloyal.” 

The Wrath of the People. That’s what Brickman 
used to call it in his articles, in his harangues, in his 
three-hour walking diatribes. Harriet still has it, and 
Carmen and Weiss and Sophie and Bill Kinney on his 
clear days and Brickman had it to the end. It’s a 
wonderful quality, but when you’re over seventy and 
haven’t eaten since breakfast it has its drawbacks. 

Baker speaks first, apologizing for the site and the 
hour and the weather and the Hundred Years’ War. 
He congratulates the long travelers—Odum from 
L.A., Kinney from Montana, Pappas. from Chicago, 
Mrs. Axelrod all the way from Yonkers. He apologizes 
that our next scheduled speaker, Mikey Dolan, won’t 
be with us. He apologizes for not having time to 
prepare a eulogy, but it was so sudden. 

More mumble-grumble, this being the first .we’ve 
heard about Mikey. Sophie is crying, but she’s not the 
sort you offer your shoulder to or reach for the Klee- 
nex. If steel had tears, Brickman used to say. They 
had their battles, Brickman and Sophie, those two years 
together—’37 and °38. Neither of them known as a 
compromiser, both with healthy throwing arms, once a 
month there’s a knock and it’s Sophie come to borrow 


pD: is called and there’s confusion, there’s jost- 





more plates. | worked for money at the movie house, I 
always had sates. 

Thewors: vas when you wouldn’t see either of them 

for a week. Phil Rapf was living below them then and 
you'd see han in Washington Square, eight o'clock in 
: the morning: Phi who'd sleep through the Revolution 
itself if it came before noon. 

“I can’t taxe it,” he’d say. “They’re at it already. In 
the merming. in the noontime, at night. At least when 
they're fighting the plaster doesn’t fall.” 

Less than two years it lasted. But of all of them, 
before:and after, it was Brickman left his mark on her. 
That burts. 

- Bud Cdum is wp next, his Wisconsin accent creeping 
toward Oklzhoma, twanging on about “good red- 

» blooded American men and women” and I get a terri- 
os ble feeling he’s going to break into “The Ballad of Bob 
` La Follette” when war breaks out at the far end of the 

‘table. In the initial shuffle Allie Zaitz was sitting down 

next te Fritz Greh and it’s fifteen minutes before the 
shock of recognition. Allie has lost all his hair from the 
x-ray treatments, and Fritz never had any. More than 
ever thev’re ooking like twins. 

“Yau,” says Allie, “you from the Dockworkers!”’ 

o “And you from that yellow rag. They haven't put 
you away frem civilized people?” 

“They let youcin here? You an anarchist?” 

“In the fulles: definition of the word. Which you 
wouldn’: know. What was that coloring book you 
wrote far?” 

_ At the top of their voices, in the manner of old 
Lefties. What, cid, in the manner we’ve always had, 

damn the decibels and full speed ahead. Baker would 
apologize but he’s not near enough to the microphone, 
and Buc Gcum is just laughing. There’s still some- 
thing genume about the boy, even if he does get all 
-weepy whea you. mention Eleanor Roosevelt. 

“Whe let this crank in here? We've been infil- 
trated?” 

“Point of order! Point of order!” 

What Allie is thinking with point of order I don’t 

_ know, but the lady from the name tags gets them sepa- 
rated, gives each a Barnard girl to record their spew- 
ings abeut the other. Something Fritz said at a meet- 
ing, semething Allie wrote about it, centuries ago. We 
don’t orget. 
Buc gets:going again and it seems that last year they 
werent prepared with Brickman’s eulogy, so Bud will 
do the hoaors now. I feel eyes swiveling, a little 
chorus of “Leoleoleo” goes through the 
opaie kaew, of course, and conned me into 
























ot = took on Onion City, New Jersey, sinple: 
: handed, about the time he organized an entire truck- 
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load of scabs with one speech, turning them around - 
right under the company’s nose. He can still rouse an 
audience, Bud, even with the pipes gone, and soon 
they're popping up around the table with memories. - 
Little Pappas, who we never thought would survive the 
beating he took one May Day scuffle, little one-eyed, 
broken-nosed Pappas stands and tells of Brickman 


saving the mimeograph machine when they burned our... 


office on Twenty-seventh Street. And Sam Karnes, 
ghost pale, like the years in prison bleached even his 
blood, is standing, shaky, with the word on Brickman’s 


last days. Tubes running out of him, fluids dripping 
into him, still Brickman agitates with the hospital 


orderlies, organizes with the cleaning staff. Then- 
Sophie takes the floor, talking about spirit, how Brick- 
man had it, how Brickman was it, spirit of our cause, 
more spirit sometimes than judgment, and again I feel 
the eyes, hear the “Leoleoleo,” and there I am on my 
feet. 

“We had our troubles,” I say, “Brickman and I. But 
always I knew his heart was in the right place.” 

Applause, tears, and I sit down. It’s a sentimental 
moment. Of course, it isn’t true. If Brickman had a- 
heart it was a well-kept secret. He was a machine, an . 
express train flying the black flag. But it’s a sentimen- 
tal moment, the words come out. i 

Everybody is making nice then, the old friendly 
juices flowing, and Baker has to bring up business. A 
master of tact, a genius of timing. A vote—do we elect 
next year’s committee before dinner or after? 

“Why spoil dinner?” says one camp. 

“Nobody will be left awake after,” says the other. 
“Let’s get it out of the way.” 


phrase, a point of procedure. The Chicago Fire 
began with a spark. 

It pulls the scab off, the old animosities, the bicker- 
ings, come back to the surface. One whole section of 
the table splits off into a violent debate over the merits 
of syndicalism, another forms a faction for elections. 
during dinner, Weiss wrestles Baker for the micro- 
phone, and Sophie shakes her head sadly. 

“Why, why, shy? Always they argue,” 

“always they fight.” 

I could answer, I devoted half of one of my studies to 
it, but who asks? 

While the argument heats another little girl comes 
over with used-to-be-Jody. 

“She says you’re Leo Gold.” 

“T confess.” 

“The Leo Gold?” 
= “There's another?” 

“I read Anarchism and the Will to Love.” 


Te always started small, the rifts. A title, a 


she says, 


aa 








My. one turkey, and she’s read it. “So you're the 
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one.” 

“T didn’t realize you were still alive.” 

“It’s a matter of seconds.” 

Pm feeling low. Veins are standing out in temples, 
old hearts straining, distemper epidemic. And the 
sound, familiar, but with a new, futile edge. 

[ve never been detached enough to recognize the 
sound so exactly before. It’s a raw-throated sound, a 
grating, insistent sound, a sound born out of all the 
insults swallowed, the battles lost, out of all the smoth- 
ered dreams and desires. Three thousand collective 
years of frustration in the room, turning inward, a 
cancer of frustration. It’s the sound of parents brawl- 
ing with each other because they can’t feed their kids, 
the sound of prisoners preying on each other because 
‘the guards are out of reach, the sound of a terribly deep 
despair. No quiet desperation for us, not while we have 
a voice left. Over an hour it lasts, the sniping, the 
shouting, the accusations and countercharges. I want 
to eat. I want to go home. I want to cry. 

And then the hotel manager walks in. 

Brown blazer, twenty-dollar haircut, and a smile 
from here to the Odessa Steps. A huddle az the plat- 
form. Baker and Mr. Manager bowing and scraping at 
each other, Bud Odum looking grim, Weiss turning 
colors. Sophie and I go up, followed by half the congre- 
gation. Nobody trusts to hear it secondhand. I can 
sense the sweat breaking under that blazer when he 
`- sees us coming, toothless, gnarled, suspicious by habit. 
Ringing around him, the Anarchists’ Convention. 

“A terrible mistake,” he says. 

“All my fault,” he says. 

“Pm awfully sorry,” he says, “but youl have to 
move.” 

Seems the Rotary Club, the Rotary Club from 


: - Sioux Falls, had booked this room before us. Someone 
misread the calendar. They're out in the lobby, 


»-eyeballing Bakunin, impatient, full of gin and boost- 
< erism. 

“We have a nice room, a smaller room,” coos the 
manager, “we can set you up there in a jiffy. Much less 
drafty than this room, I’m sure the older folks would 
feel more comfortable.” 

“I think it stinks,” says Rosenthal, every year the 


<< committee treasurer. “We paid cash, the room is 


ours.” ; 

Rosenthal doesn’t believe in checks. “The less the 
-Wall Street boys handle your money,” he says, “the 
»-Cleaner it is.” Who better to be treasurer than a man 

who thinks gold is filth? 
` “That must be it,” says Sophie to the manager. 
~ “You've got your cash from us, money in the bank, you 
don’t have to worry. The Rotary, they can cancel a 
check, so you’re scared. And maybe there’s a little 
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extra on the side they give you, a little folding green to 
clear out the riffraff?” 

Sophie has him blushing, but he’s going to the wire 
anyhow. Like Frick in the Homestead Strike, shot, 
stomped, and stabbed by Alexander Berkman, they 
patch him up and he finishes his day at the office. A 
gold star from Carnegie. Capitalism’s finest hour. 

“You'll have to move,” says the manager, dreams of 
corporate glory in his eyes, the smile hanging onto his 
face by its fingernails, “it’s the only way.” 

“Never,” says Weiss. 

“Out of the question,” says Sophie. 

“Fuck off,” says Pappas. 

Pappas saw his father lynched. Pappas did three 
hard ones in Leavenworth. Pappas lost an eye, a lung, 
and his profile to a mob in Chicago. He says it with 
conviction. 

“Pardon?” A note of warning from Mr. Manager. 

“He said to fuck off,” says Fritz Groh. 

“You heard him,” echoes Allie Zaitz. 

“If you people won’t cooperate,” huffs the manager, 
condescension rolling down like a thick mist, “PIL have 
to call in the police.” 

It zings through the room like the twinge of a single 
nerve. 

“Police! They’re sending the police!” cries Pink- 
staff. 

“Go limp!” cries Vic Lewis, knuckles white with. 
excitement on his walker. “Make ’em drag us out!” ~ 

“Mind the shuttles, mind the shuttles!” cries old 
Mrs. Axelrod in Yiddish, sitting straight up in her 
chair. 

Allie Zaitz is on the phone to a newspaper friend, 
the Barnard girls are taping everything in sight, Sophie 
is organizing us into squads, and only Baker holding 
Weiss bodily allows Mr. Manager to escape the room 
in one piece. We’re the Anarchists’ Convention! 

Nobody bickers, nobody stalls or debates or splin- 
ters. We manage to turn the long table around by the 
door as a kind of barricade, stack the chairs together in 
a second line of defense, and crate Mrs. Axelrod 
back out of harm’s way. I stay close by Sophie, and 
once, lugging the table, she turns and gives me that 
smile. Like a shot of adrenaline, I feel fifty again. 
Sophie, Sophie, it was always so good just to be at 
your side! 

And when the manager returns with his two befud- 
died street cops to find us standing together, arms 
linked, the lame held up out of their wheelchairs, the 
deaf joining from memory as Bud Odum leads us in 
“We Shall Not Be Moved,” my hand in Sophie’s, 
sweaty-palmed:at her touch like the old days, I look at 
him in his brown blazer and think Brickman, | think, 
my God if Brickman was here we'd show this bastard 
the Wrath of the People! © 
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hy do we sleep? Perchance to rest; but 
hat is not the only reason. And why do we 
dream” Scientists the world over are 
searching “or the answers to these questions, 
and for cures for the countless persons with 
eep problems. Some of them may be on 
the verge of isolating the sleep-promoting 

` factor in ive human brain. Here is a 
_ progress report on inquiries into a subject 
dear to us all. 


n Baltimore, all-night walking tours have been 
arranged for insomniacs. In Lee, Massachusetts, 
where-« man named John Boyne had the wit to 
_ name his small motel The Morpheus Arms, would-be 
sleepers havz to: be turned away by the hundreds all 
er long. If we are not lying awake thinking about 
í own sik we are worrying that one of our children 
will wet the Ged or walk in his sleep. The babble about 
sleep ailmenes is.all but deafening; specialists terrify us 
with the news that many people stop breathing the 
‘minute thew go to sleep, or their hearts stop, or both. 
leep clinies have become big business from coast to 
and what it can cost to have your insomnia stud- 
ea wake you up. 

=m Dement of Stanford. University, per- 
=t charismatic man in the sleep business, 
about the lack of recognition that 
very different physiologically from 
































being awake. Waving a huge medical text in the air : 
Dement will shout to his students: “This book repre 
sents three hundred years’ study of the human: body- 
but only in the waking state! What we need is three 
hundred years’ study of the human body during sleep!” 
Six to seven hundred undergraduates flock each year 
to Dement’s course, “Sleep and Dreaming,” which is 
second in popularity at Stanford only to Herant 
Katchadourian’s course on human sexuality. Several 
students each year become converted to careers in 
sleep research and start by working summers in 
Dement’s “sleep camp,” studying young people’s 
sleep, or in the Stanford sleep clinic, where Dement 
treats sufferers from various sleep problems. 

What is sleep, really? Do we fall asleep, or are we 
pushed? What’s going on? mee 
Sleep is instantaneous, though warning clues are 
plentiful. Our eyes begin to roll. We have more and 
more trouble keeping them in focus. Then, even if our 
eyes are open, suddenly we no longer see, and the 
muscles that hold us upright give way. (Most people 
sensibly anticipate both conditions, and at much the > 
same time every night lie down and close their eyes.) 
When sleep comes unbidden, the act of tumbling over _ 
can easily wake us up; first sleep is so light that some- 
experts consider it scarcely sleep at all. Often we feel as” 
if we were falling, and we see snatches of minidreams 
as we slip faster and faster down, to stage two, stage 
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“three, and then, within a half hour to forty-five 
minutes, to stage four, the deepest sleep of ail. During 
this stage, when we are most difficult to waken, some 
of us walk in our sleep, or wet the bed. (In mest people, 
during sleep, two sets of muscles—the sphincters—are 
tightly contracted to protect the bowel and bladder 
from internal pressure.) 

Deep sleep is called slow-wave sleep because of the 
slow, regular rhythm of the brain waves as recorded by 
an electroencephalograph. Since we no longer need the 
strength to sit or stand, our heart rate sliows, our 
metabolism drops during slow-wave sleep. Yei our 
palms sweat, and our bodies sweat more, too, when we 
are asleep, because the part of the brain which inhibits 
sweating (the cerebral cortex) is no longer in control. 
We take a variety of positions in bed—each of us has 
favorite ones—and we move as many as forty times a 
“night. 

Deep sleep seems close to oblivion. If startled cut of 
it by an alarm, we are confused, disoriented, and we 
feel dragged back down into it as if by the force of 
gravity. Any thoughts we can remember from deep 
sleep are like a broken record of some waking thought: 
they seem to be stuck, going nowhere. 

When we are allowed to stay asleep, we enter a new 
stage of sleep. The brain becomes vigorously active; 
brain temperature rises, the amount of blood in the 
brain surges upward. At the same time, the body 
becomes almost totally inert. During this stage of 
sleep, we may twitch an arm or a leg, but we do not— 
in fact, we cannot—make large-muscle movements. 
Yet the evidence of brain activity shows up in other 
ways: darting rapid eye movements (REM) beneath 
the eyelids; an occasional contraction of the middle-ear 
muscles, as if we were hearing something. Undoubted- 
ly, if a switch at the base of the skull had not discon- 
nected our large muscles, we might in fact be going 
through the movements that we are hallucinating. 

We call these hallucinations dreams. The thoughts 
of deep sleep are moving now. Pictures! Living color! 
Action! Sound! We do amazing things in dreams that 
we never do when awake. We can even fly. But some- 
thing or someone else seems to control our actiors. 








ur sleep has a regular rhythm. We slip into 
dreaming sleep roughly every hour and a 
half all night long. The first time is the 
shortest, about ten minutes. The longest dream time is 
about twenty minutes. In all, during eight hours of 
sleep, rapid-eye-movement, dreaming sleep will add up 
to about an hour and a half. 

The sleep—waking cycle is a part of the circadian 
rhythm of the body. It takes place, given the opportu- 
nity, at least once in every twenty-four hours. But it is 
owing chiefly to daylight and habit that we go to sleep 
at about the same time each day; our bodies are only 
roughly (circa) tuned to the daily (dies) clock. 
Allowed to wander from our habits, as when on vaca- 
tion, we will tend to go to bed a bit later and get up a 
bit later. If we had no clues as to the time of day, we 
would drift into sleep slightly later every night, until 
we had completely circled the twenty-four hours. 

Sleep normally beats in time with another rhythm in 
our bodies: temperature. We sleep during the hours 
when our body temperature is lowest; and ability to 
function matches body temperature. People who go to 
bed late experience their highest body temperature 
later in the day than those who like to go to bed and get 
up early. 

How long anyone sleeps during the night has a lot to 
do with age. Newborn infants sleep two thirds of the 
night and half of the day. There is a shrinking of 
daytime sleep by the second six months of life, only a 
nap by the second year, and soon no nap and an unbro- 
ken night’s sleep. Teenagers sleep longer than young 
children or adults. In full physical maturity, the aver- 
age young adult sleeps eight to ten hours. In middle 
age, we begin to sleep less. By old age, although we 
spend more time in bed, we sleep less, and none of it is 
the deep, slow-wave sleep. We are involved in what the 
great journalist Henry Beetle Hough, aged eighty-two, 
calls “getting through the night.” 

No matter what age we are, though, we wake up at 
least eight to fifteen times a night-——usually with no 
memory of waking. As the night wears on, getting back 
to sleep after each awakening becomes more and more 
difficult. At last, we are awake for good. 





Yet a person's sleep is almost as unique as finger- 
prints. Altnowgh most people require eight or nine 
hours, meny needsonly seven; five or six hours is quite 
adequate for some, and a few, like Thomas Alva 
Edison, claim to need only four. You do not require a 
- doctor to tel) you how long to sleep. Too little sleep, 

and you fee! ander par. Too much, and you are logy 
and inefficient, A shift from working during the day to 
working at aight is possible if managed gradually. 
Your other bedy rhythms, including your temperature, 
will eventual’ adjust. More sudden shifts in sleep and 
waking times have dreary, even dangerous results, as 
generations cf hospital interns and hundreds of airline 
pilots, stewarecesses, and world travelers can attest. 

It is no aweident that so many people die in their 
sleep. We sleep during the hours when we are physi- 
cally at ourmest vulnerable. Our lowest ebb in temper- 
ature and stamina occurs at about 4:00 A.M. 


f Dr. Dement is the most charismatic man in the 
businexs of sleep, the dean of sleep researchers in 
America is Dement’s former professor at the 

University of Chicago, Nathaniel Kleitman, who now 
lives in Sante Menica. Kleitman worked with Henri 
Pieron, the French physiologist, and began reporting 
on the effsets.of prolonged sleeplessness on humans as 
early as 1925. 

We have known since the nineteenth century that 
the human: brain gives out electrical signals, but the 
idea that it can generate recordable rhythms was once 
controversial. In 1903 Dutch physiologist Willem 
Einthoven invented the string galvanometer, a sensi- 
tive micrewaue recording device for which he won the 
Nobel Prize in 1924 and which made today’s electro- 
cardiograph possible. In Germany in 1929, Hans Berg- 
er thought te attach electrodes to the scalp instead of 
the chest. Berger became the first person to record 
alpha waves—-from his own brain, of course—and his 
electroencepaalograph (EEG) was the first objective 
instrumeat for stadying the electrical activity of the 
human brain. What convinced him that he had some- 
thing important was the way the brain waves recorded 
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on the machine changed during changes in alertness: 
the alpha waves, recorded in relaxed waking, disap- 
peared when subjects were startled or when they went 
to sleep. Skeptics scoffed at Berger, but were con- 
vinced when E. D. Adrian and B. H. C. Matthews, two 
distinguished Cambridge University physiologists, 
confirmed Berger’s findings. 

In 1937, A. L. Loomis, E. N. Harvey, and G. A. 
Hobart, working with all-night EEG recordings, re- 
ported the periodic waxing and waning of sleep. Their 
findings constituted the first recognition that sleep is 
neither a state of oblivion nor a single state, but a 
constantly fluctuating, dynamic behavior with an 
intrinsic periodicity. 

The next important discovery about sleep came in 
1949, when an Italian, Giuseppe Moruzzi of Pisa, and 
an American, Horace Magoun, then at Northwestern 
University Medical School, reported that if the reticu- 
lar formation of the brain stem was stimulated, behav- 
ioral arousal and the kind of EEG waves that appear in 
waking could be produced. Moruzzi and Magoun 
showed that sleep and waking could also be studied by 
experimental manipulation of a particular part of the 
brain. That connected sleep to the burgeoning field of 
neurophysiology, the science of how the brain works. 

In the wake of the Moruzzi-Magoun findings, a 
physiology student in Dr. Kleitman’s laboratory named 
Eugene Aserinsky noticed some irregular movements 
in the eyes of his sleeping child that he could not 
account for. Dr. Kleitman encouraged Aserinsky to 
pursue this further. Studying adults’ eye movements 
during undisturbed sleep in the laboratory, Kleitman 
and Aserinsky discovered that jerky, rapid eye move- 
ments occurred in clusters at regular intervals during 
the night. The eye movements were accompanied by 
changes in respiration and heart rate. This led Kleit- 
man to think that they were an indication of emotional 
disturbance and that that disturbance might be dream- 
ing. Kleitman and Aserinsky began to awaken the 
sleepers after their rapid eye movements occurred. 
Almost always, they reported having had dreams. 

Dr. Kleitman then assigned a second-year medical 
student, William Dement, to the task of simulta- 
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neously recording breathing and heart rates and brain 
waves during sleep. The results showed marked differ- 
ences between slow-wave sleep and dreaming in all 
three areas of study, and suggested that the two kinds 
of sleep occurred in a regular cycle. 

Nathaniel Kleitman and his young colleagues had 
demonstrated that the sleep cycle involves not only the 
brain, but the entire body. And they had established 
what others before them had merely suspected: that 
rapid eye movements during sleep indicate dreaming. 


he discovery that we have two kinds of sleep— 

one in which the brain seems relatively at rest 

and one in which the brain is furiously active 
and dreaming—set off a storm of interest in dreaming 
Sleep. Freudian psychoanalysis, which was largely 
based on Interpretation of Dreams, had long domi- 
nated American psychiatry, and anything about 
dreams was sure to attract attention. In the 1950s, the 
revelation that sleep deprivation was being used 
systematically to torture people and that confessions 
had been extracted from Korean War prisorers by this 
method added another provocation. 

William Dement, by then a psychiatrist at Mt. Sinai 
Hospital in New York, took the lead ir work on 
dreaming-sleep deprivation. He sought to find out if 
human beings could continue to function normally if 
their dreams were suppressed. At first, he tried using 
drugs that were known to prevent dreaming. Then he 
decided on a more measurable method. He roused the 
sleepers in his study each time their rapid eye move- 
ments began, and continued this all night. Dement’s 
most dramatic discovery was that the more often he 
awakened the sleepers, the more often they attempted 
to dream. The length of time between REM periods 
grew so short that after a few nights, the experimenter 
scarcely had time to turn around before another dream 
time began. 

After each night of interrupted sleep, the subjects 
were given one night of uninterrupted sleep. On “re- 
covery” nights, they showed a marked increase in 
dreaming time. When they were deprived of dreaming, 





they got anxious and irritable. As soon as they were 
allowed to dream, the irritability disappeared. 

Dreams, clearly, are not caused by some outside 
event, but are initiated by the brain. The body insists 
on having dreaming sleep, and Dement’s discovery of 
this is one of the most important in all sleep research. 
It means that REM sleep is not a waste of time, not 
“just idling,” as Dr. Allan Hobson, a leading sleep 
researcher at the Massachusetts Mental Health Cen- 
ter, puts it. 

At least as important for future knowledge about 
sleep was Dement’s report in 1958 that a cat's EEG 
showed a regular pattern identical to human rapid- 
eye-movement sleep. This conclusion gave sleep re- 
searchers a much-needed model with which to study 
the mechanisms of sleep and what causes it. Virtually 
every mammal and bird studied since then has been 
shown to have REM sleep. Earlier, in Chicago, Kleit- 
man and Dement noticed something equally extraordi- 
nary: newborn babies, too, have rapid eye movement 
during most of their sleep. Are cats, birds, and babies 
dreaming? If so, about what? If not, what is the mean- 
ing of this intense internal activity? 


or infectious enthusiasm, the Gallic counter- 

part of America’s William Dement is a darkly 

handsome physiologist and neurosurgeon 
named Michel Jouvet. A doctor’s son, he grew up not 
far from the home of the great physiologist Claude 
Bernard in the Jura district of France, and he trained 
under Horace Magoun at UCLA. Jouvet was studying 
learning, using a cat. He and his colleague at the 
University of Lyons, Francois Michel, surmised that 
for these experiments, the neck muscle was a good 
place to monitor arousal. But the cat grew bored with 
the experiments and fell asleep. To Jouvet’s amaze- 
ment, though the EEG showed that the cat’s neck 
muscle was completely relaxed and the animal was 
obviously asleep, the brain recording looked as it would 
have if the cat had awakened. Jouvet had found REM 
sleep in cats. He named this combination of brain arous- 
al and muscle relaxation “paradoxical sleep.” 















Jouvet then set about learning which part of the 
brain generates paradoxical sleep. His key paper, 
published in 1962, localized REM sleep in the pontine 
brain stem, the same part which Moruzzi and Magoun 
~ had found would. when stimulated electrically, arouse 
an animal. Jouvet’s localization theory was the first 
important milestone in establishing the causes of 
sleep. os 
Although sleep manifests itself as electrical activity, 
biochemists have: discovered that the brain’s cells are 
fired by chemicais. Two of these, norepinephrine and 
serotonin, are found in great quantities in the brain 
stem, and in the second phase of his work, Michel 
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Jouvet was able to show that by destroying the cells 
which contain them he could disrupt the normal cycle. 
By no coincidence, norepinephrine is conneçted to 
depression, and antidepressant drugs act to help a 
patient’s sleep as well as to relieve depression. Further- 
more, serotonin and norepinephrine are the chemicals 
affected by the antipsychotic drugs that have been so 
successful since the 1950s in inhibiting the more 
bizarre symptoms of severe mental disorder. 

Into Jouvet’s laboratory in 1963 came Allan Hob- 
son, a graduate of Wesleyan and Harvard Medical 
School, who had gone into psychiatry to seek the 
answers to his own persistent questions about the 
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human mind and its relationship to the body. Recog- 
nizing the aching void between psychotherapy based 
on Freudian theory and the more recent discoveries 
about the physiology of the brain, Hobson get approval 
for further training in physiology at the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health. There, in the laboratory of 
psychiatrist Frederick Snyder, Hobson beheld REM 
sleep. When he encountered Jouvet’s paper about the 
pontine brain stem, he arranged to spend a year work- 
ing at Lyons. Since then, Hobson and his colleagues at 
the Massachusetts Mental Health Center, continuing 
to study cats, have discovered in the brain stem a group 
of cells that burst into activity during sleep just before 
rapid eye movements begin and that stop firing at the 
end of REM. They also have discovered another group 
of cells that switch themselves off just before REM. 
Theirs was the first clear outline of how the REM 
phase of sleep begins and ends. 


Il this work on the mechanism of dreaming 
sleep seemed to provide clues to the differ- 
ence between the hallucinations of the 

schizophrenic and the hallucinations of the normal 
person during sleep, which we call dreams, as well as 
clues to the source of the hallucinations and paranoid 
ideas that have been noticed in people deprived of sleep 
over a period of time. Unfortunately, as with every- 
thing about the brain, there are no simple guides. 
Hospitalized schizophrenics, for example, sleep as well 
as the rest of us except during acute episodes. Jouvet 
found that after a while, when deprived of norepineph- 
rine and serotonin, cats eventually managed to fall 
asleep anyway. One of the miraculous attributes of the 
brain is its ability to compensate for loss, and this 
applies to sleep. 

Perhaps the boldest step in dream research was 
taken a little more than a year ago when Hobson and 
Dr. Robert McCarley, his research collaborator at the 
Massachusetts Mental Health Center, published two 
articles in the American Journal of Psychiairy point- 
ing out some of the advances in our understanding of 
how dreaming sleep works and challenging Freud's 


laterpretation of Dreams, particularly his concept that 
tke symbolism and bizarreness of dreams disguise 
ferbidden wishes so as to guard sleep. Says Hobson: 
“The nervous system doesn’t work that way. It never 
d d, and as far as we know, it never will. Dreaming is 
not the guardian of sleep. It is the psychological 
cencomitant of brain activation.” Hobson insists that 
he and Dr. McCarley are not rejecting Freud’s ideas 
wholesale—indeed, he finds wish fulfillment very 
much a part of his own dreaming—but he also insists 
that Freudians must reorder analytic theory in line 
with modern neurophysiology, as Freud himself surely 
would have done. (The American Journal of Psychia- 
try has received more mail on the Hobson-McCarley 
challenge than it has received ever before in its history, 
ard other psychiatrists are busy trying either to 
siggest that they said it first or to prove Hobson and 
McCarley wrong.) 

Galen, the ancient Greek physician who discovered 
that the arteries contain blood rather than air, taught 
that four body fluids, or humors (the choleric, melan- 
colic, phlegmatic, and sanguine), control health and 
temperament. The search for some such humoral 
scurce of sleep preoccupied scientists for hundreds of 
years. In this century, French scientist Henri Pieron 
at-empted to find it by transfer experiments. The ques- 
tien is a fascinating one: Could we be literally drugged 
to sleep by something in our own heads? 

Pieron’s experiment involved keeping dogs awake 
for ten days and nights and then transferring their 
spinal fluid into other dogs which, so far as he could 
sez, were thereby put to sleep. Yet all the dogs suffered 
so in the process that no one could be certain whether 
the fluid caused the sleep or whether the dogs were 
merely exhausted from stress. More than forty years 
larer, John Pappenheimer, a Harvard professor noted 
fo~- his research in cardiovascular and respiratory phys- 
io-ogy, came by chance on a paper by Swiss researcher 
Marcel Monnier, describing his more recent discovery 
that when animals were electrically. stimulated to 
gc to sleep, the blood from their brains contained 
sone substance that seemed to put other animals to 
sleep. 









Pappenheimer had been working in his respiration 
studies not with biood, but with the spinal fluid of 
goats. Beeause of the special anatomy of goats’ skulls, 
-Pappenheimer was able to implant permanent cranial 
bes which enabled him to withdraw cerebral fluid 
without causing pain to the animals. He could not 
resist the temptation to try the sleep experiment as 
well. He kept the goats awake and transferred their 
spinal fruid to rats:and rabbits, whose activity and sleep 
he then measured. Electroencephalograms showed that 
they slept more than they ordinarily would have. 
Rabbits usually sleep in short naps, each of which 
lasts a minute or two but which are repeated ten to 
fifteen times per hour. This pattern of sleep is charac- 
teristicof relatively defenseless animals of prey. After 
- administration of the fluid directly into the rabbits’ 
, brains, octh the frequency and the duration of naps are 
increased. so that total sleep time changes from about 
35 percert to about 65 percent of each hour. 
_. To isolate what it is in the spinal fluid that causes 
=o sleep, Pappenheiraer combined forces with a Harvard 
colleague, molecular biologist Manfred Karnovsky, 
and later with biochemist James Krueger. If the 
Harvard scientists have found the sleep factor, they 
have discovered 2 natural soporific, manufactured by 
the brain. If its malecular structure can be determined, 
then the substance can be synthesized. For the first 
time we would have a natural sleep drug. 

Karnovsky has already made a notable contribution 
to. research concerning the metabolism of the brain 
during sleep as it may differ from that during wakeful- 
ness, He has identified and isolated an enzyme— 
glucose 6 phosphatase—in the membrane fraction of 
brain neurons, and has discovered the intriguing fact 
that the enzyme is more active during sleep than 
during wakefulness. Karnovsky has also recently found 
that glycogen (the form in which glucose, the brain’s 
favorite food, is stored) increases rapidly by 70 percent 
during the first minutes of slow-wave sleep, and is then 

quickly. discharged when the sleeper wakes up. Kar- 
“movsky's conjecture is that this provides an extra kick 

of energy needed for waking. 
On other fronts. biochemists now realize that the 
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brain uses far more chemicals—perhaps twenty, thirty, 
or forty more—than was originally thought. Among 
them are peptides, compounds which consist of chains 
of amino acids and which are the building blocks of all 
proteins in the body. Among the peptide neurotrans- 
mitters are the natural opiates in the brain which regu- 
late pain perception and emotional behavior (“Opiates 
of the Mind,” June 1978 Atlantic). 

Pappenheimer, Krueger, and Karnovsky are now 
persuaded that the sleep-promoting factor, or S-factor, 
with which they are dealing is a peptide. Peptides oper- 
ate in the most minute quantities, called picograms 
(each of which is a millionth of a millionth of a gram— - 
“a sniff, a whisper,” as Karnovsky puts it). The S- 
factor, being a small molecule, will be easy to manufac- 
ture if it can be isolated. By the same token, vast quan- 
tities of brain material are needed to contain enough 
S-factor to study, and even in the most fastidious labo- 
ratory the material is easily contaminated. The Har- 
vard researchers have already assayed the brain matter 
from 3000 rabbits, only to find that they didn’t have 
enough. Next they may try to use the brains of steers 
killed in abattoirs, where cattle are kept awake for 
unusually long periods before they are slaughtered. 
Given a sufficient quantity of starting material from 
brain, the Harvard workers are confident they will 
succeed in finding out what the sleep stuff is. Mean- 
time, the Swiss researchers continue to study the blood 
from the brain, and in Japan another group is hard at 
work on a similar mission. 


leep researchers have described each stage of 

sleep and can now tell us some of the struc- 

tures and nerve cells within the brain stem 

that are involved in the sleep—waking cycle. But 
nobody has the slightest idea what sleep is for. 

Common sense tells us we sleep to rest. If we have 

slept well, we feel rested. The lowered metabolism and 

lack of activity during deep, slow-wave sleep foster the 

rest idea. Experiments that render the body weight- 

less—by suspending it in water, for example--show 

that we need a little less sleep when we use less energy. 









But even though they were weightless in space, the 
astronauts slept. If rest is an answer, it cannot be the 
only answer. 

But what about dreaming sleep? Why do we dream? 
Why do we forget most of our dreams? Do we sleep in 
order to dream? Is that all there is to rapid-eye-move- 
ment sleep? 

For at least a decade, dreaming sleep has been 
assumed to be important to learning, and the vast 
amounts of REM sleep in babies, adolescents, newborn 
birds, and young mammals fit logically with that idea. 
Dizzying numbers of experiments with rats, mice, and 
people seem to indicate that the brain can accommo- 
date rote learning without dreaming sleep, but that we 
need REM for learning anything requiring a change in 
what we previously knew, or “reprogramming,” as 

-physicist Edmond Dewan calls it. Boston psychiatrist 
Ramon Greenberg, one of numerous psychoanalysts 
who do research on dreaming and learning, suggests 
that we need dreaming sleep to understand new infor- 
mation that comes into conflict with the old, or for 
“emotional” learning. Psychoanalyst Ernest Hartmann 
concludes that deep sleep both restores our tired bodies 
and prepares our brains for dreaming sleep, which inte- 
grates new information with old memories and restores 
our emotional equilibrium. 

Neurophysiology has also made clear the fact that 
our brains not only react to information, but also create 
it. Something autonomous, independent of the outside 
world, is going on in our heads during sleep. Little as 
he slept, Edison said that he dreamed inventions all his 
life. An experiment conceived in a dream started the 
research that won the Nobel Prize for Otto Loewi, and 
another Nobel laureate, Albert Szent-Györgyi, says 
that sometimes he awakens in the middle of the night 

"with answers to questions that have been puzzling him. 
Los Angeles editor Marshall Lumsden, asked to start 
Human Behavior magazine, went to bed with it on his 
mind and awoke at 3:00 A.M. with the layout he still 
uses today clearly in his head. “Sleep on it” is the 
advice we all give to each other. 

But does no one care about the sleep sufferers— 
those of us who cannot sleep, who sleep too little, who 
sleep too much? The sleep-disorder specialists are 
legion, led by Dr. Dement, who set up shop at Stanford 
< University in 1963. There, in a laboratory where the 
clock carries not numbers but a series of ZZZZ’s, all 
those who are weary and heavy-laden can come, and 
Dr. Dement will give them rest. 

Sleep laboratories like Dement’s have multiplied, 


-vand with them, the documentation of mounting num- 


bers of sleepers and nonsleepers in distress. Insom- 
niacs, particularly people who cannot get to sleep, 
predominate, but of that group, by far the largest 
proportion are in trouble because they have become 





eddicted to sleeping pills and/or alcohol. Since all 
sleeping potions, including aspirin, eventually lose 
their effectiveness, the insomniac typically takes more 
end more of them with less and less success, and has 
finally so disrupted normal body functions that the 
frst remedy has to be detoxification. Most persistent 
insomniacs have a medical or emotional problem 
which, when solved, cures the insomnia. 

One particular preoccupation of the sleep clinics has 
teen narcolepsy, an ailment characterized by daytime 
crowsiness which causes people literally to drop asleep 
where they stand. Known for over a century, once asso- 
ciated with obesity (the “Pickwickian syndrome”), and 
assumed to be akin to epilepsy, narcolepsy has now 
teen shown to be a kind of sleep brought on by excite- 
nent. The stimulus can be anything from a clean hit 
curing a softball game to a sudden laugh, or the 
emotional exertion involved in spanking a child. Sleep 
seizes the narcoleptic and he falls unconscious. 

In 1962, University of Chicago psychologist Allan 
F.echtshaffen and others, in collaboration with Dement 
and his colleagues at Mt. Sinai, reported evidence that 
rarcoleptics slip instantly into dreaming sleep, with no 
preliminaries. Unlike most of us, who show fleeting 
rapid eye movements and see quick flashes of dreams 
æ we start down into deep sleep, narcoleptics seem to 
Gream first and to get stuck there for long periods of 
t me. This symptom is one of the key ways of distin- 
guishing the true narcoleptic from one who is pushing 
kis luck by trying to get along on too little sleep. True 
narcoleptics often report frightening hallucinations, 
accompanied by total paralysis, while they are still 
awake. A number of them, for instance, seem to hear 
iatruders in the house at night, but find themselves 
unable to move. Such paralysis is, of course, character- 
istic of REM sleep. 

When Nathaniel Kleitman stopped counting in 
1962, over 4000 sleep studies had been recorded, and 
tiousands have been done since then. Edison admirers 
who aspire to genius by imitating his four-hour sleep 
routine might note that one study of “509 men of 
distinction” and another of ‘1000 leaders in science, 
act, industry, and politics” found—-where sleep is 
concerned—no differences from the rest of us: these 
people showed an average sleep time of eight hours, 
with a few sleeping only five hours, a few sleeping ten. 
The great news now is that the basic scientists—the 
physiologists, biochemists, and molecular biologists— 
have begun to get beneath the surface of sleep to its 
causes. 

Whatever it is, and whatever it is for, sleep hides 
great secrets of human existence. It fascinates us and 
holds us in its thrall because there, we speculate, we 
may learn the connection between mind and brain, 
between consciousness and unconsciousness. [] 





SLEEP CLINIC 


f you've seen one sleep clinic, you’ve seen them 
all: a few consulting rooms, a spartan bed or two, 
computers. wires. Some clinics, of course, are 
more jamdsome than others, and the Stanford 
University Sleep Disorders Center is one of these. 
Created in 1970 in answer to requests for treat- 
ment, 5.SDC censists of a yellow corridor of 
offices om the third floor of the Stanford Medical 
Centerarnt a “sleep laboratory”—five bedrooms, a 
computer room, and an isolation chamber modeled 
on onesat the Montefiore Hospital in the Bronx— 
in another’ building. 

_. Desperate about your sleep, you phone Stanford 

for am appointment. You will be expected first to 
< have your doctor send your medical records and 
` chis or Ber deseription of what the trouble seems to 
be. You will be only an outpatient at SUSDC. 
(Logical: y-enoagh, you may spend the night, but 
not the day, ata sleep clinic.) The Stanford 
doctors’ job. is to find out what causes your sleep 
problem. They then send you back to your own 
physician for any long-term care. 

Onc you are checked into the Medical Center, 
a doetor will examine you and get your own 
version. of your difficulty. You will then fill out 
what mey seam like endless questionnaires about 
how you live and how you sleep, or how you think 
‘you dg. Often, your own opinion of your sleep can 
be wide of the mark. Therefore, if you complain of 
insomnia, the Stanford staff will insist that you 
come back some night for an impartial sleep 
record, called: polysomnogram. At the sleep labo- 


sit on a chair while a technician attaches some 

electrodes. with surgical tape (they do not hurt, 

and you will not get a shock). You will have at 

least two electrodes on your scalp, one on the 

outside of each eye, and three on your chin. If you 

have complained of night twitches that wake you 

“up, anether esectrode may be fastened to your left 

leg. If voar breathing seems to be part of the prob- 

lem, an electrode may be fastened to your nose, or 

to a mercury-filled tube across your chest, to 
record. its expansions and contractions. 

Trailing a ponytail of wires, you walk into one of 

he bedraoms and lie down. The technician will 

h your wires to the headboard (they are long 

3 m give you full freedom of movement) 

with the assurance that he is available at any 

. the other end of the intercom, he will leave 


you, with some magazines, to go to sleep—or to 
try to. The technician will monitor the eight-chan- 
nel polygraph which will mark down lines for your 
brain waves, your eye movements, your muscle 
tone, and whatever other rhythms seem indicated 
in your case. By the end of the night, the poly- 
graph will have a complete record of when you fell 
asleep, how long you slept, how much of it was 
dreaming sleep, and when you woke up. If you arè 
an involuntary kicker, the electrode on your leg 
will also record those unmistakable blips at regular 
intervals. 

You may have to have more than one polysom- 
nogram before Stanford can pin down the source 
of your difficulty. If you have been overdosing on 
liquor or pills, you may need to spend some time in 
the hospital for detoxification. A “reactive insom- 
nia,” which can happen when one first stops taking 
medication, discourages some people. When they . 
do stop taking the pills, they often find to their 
surprise that they are sleeping a lot better. 

So little is still known about the causes of and | 
solutions for many sleep disorders that Stanford 
asks those patients who are willing to become | 
research subjects also. Diagnosis is still much too | 
time-consuming. If, for example, you have an 
unusual circadian rhythm, which makes you 
sleepy when other people are likely to be awake, 
the usual way to discover it has been to monitor 
your temperature for a week with a deep rectal 
thermometer attached to a thirty-foot wire. Dr. 
Laughton Miles, a New Zealand M.D. with a- 
Ph.D. from Cambridge University, who runs the 
diagnostic services of SUSDC, has now invented — 
two devices that attach to your belt. One of them 
measures pulse rate and the other measures tem- 
perature and body movement. Stanford hopes 
such inventions will cut down the somewhat stag- 
gering cost of sleep-disorders diagnosis (between . 
$125 and $730 per patient at Stanford). 

Some problems require special medication; oth- 
ers, the help of psychotherapy. But if you are lying 
awake because you are preoccupied about some- 
thing or have not had enough exercise, you should 
be able to work out your own solution. And if you 
are just getting older and hence sleeping less, the 
answer may be to welcome the extra time awake 
and make some use of it. The sleep specialists are 
fairly sure of at least one thing: We sleep in order ~ 
to be awake, not vice versa. —RMG. 





VILLAGER 
by 
Richard Hugo 


What’s wrong will always be wrong. I’ve seen him lean 
against the house hours and glare at the sea. His eyes say 
no boat will come. His harsh-throated seemingly 
good-natured mother bends her back to the soil 

and there at least all grows well. When I speak with him 
his eyes move away to the sea and I imagine 

the red in his face from drink is also from 

some ancient tribal shame. To him I’m wealthy. 

When we talk I know how wealthy I am. 


The police have him on file: petty theft. 

I’m certain he steals to make up for the nothing he finds 
every day in the sea, and to find money for drink. — 
Some days a woman picks him up, a sister I’m told, 
takes him away and hours later delivers him back 
passed out. Next morning again he’s propped against 
the house, the tide out in his eyes. I imagine 

his sister, if that’s who she is, knows oblivion 

is what he must have often to survive. 


I have much to tell him. And nothing. I'd start 

with the sea. ld say, there was another sea something 
like this long ago, and another me. By the time 

I got to the point he’d be looking away and be right. 

No two hurts are the same, and most have compensations 
too lovely to leave. At night, a photo glows alive 

inside him when his mother’s asleep and the cops 

aren’t watching. It lights up in the dark 

whenever he looks hard and by dawn has burned out. 


I] almost forget: he’d do anything for you. Love him 

for what you might have become 

and love him for what you are, not that far 

from him. We are never that far. Love 

everyone you can. The list gets longer and shorter. 
We're seldom better than weather. We're nearly as good 
as a woman we met in passing once at Invergarry. 

Don’t be sorry, for him or for self. Love the last star 
broken by storm. And love you. You hold it together. 



























by Larry Van Dyne 


_ He borrows upbeat slogans from Ramada 
Inns, reads the Harvard Business Review, 
talks to [BM executives, and follows the 
McDonald's dictum, “Write everything 
down.” He is a college basketball coach, and 
his team is one of the nation’s best. 












i il Foster, ene of the more successful and artful 

ef college basketball coaches, depends on a 

smal! brown appointment book to achieve 

-order in his hectic life. He has it with him every- 
- where--when he’s sitting on the bench during games, 
-< atluncheons with admiring Duke alumni, on recruiting 
< trips to the homes of high-school prospects. In addition 
to carrying notes of appointments, it has also become a 
depositery for his hurriedly but methodically jotted 
ideas on improving his basketball team. 

One morning just before the opening of the current 
- basketkall season, Foster sat in his office at Duke with 
this brown book in hand, flipping page by page 

through his accumulation of notes and ideas. He is a 
tall, lean mar with longish hair that makes him seem 
younger than forty-eight, but his eyes have deterio- 
rated tothe peint that he needed bifocal reading glasses 

to make cut the inky scribbling before him. Duke was 
the preseason: favorite to win this year’s national title, 
and th back ef Fester’s book carried a note of the date 
he 979 Watienal Collegiate Athletic Association 
ship game (March 26). Other pages con- 

: phone numbers of high-school players he 

- was recruiting, airline schedules, dates of speaking 
as engagements and television appearances, diagrams of 

















DALE CARNEGIE 
ON THE 
BASKETBALL COURT 


Bill Foster at Duke 


plays and points to be stressed at a coaching clinic, 
home phone numbers of his players—about what you 
would expect a top-level coach to pay attention to. 

But as he continued 
through the brown book, 
Foster found other cryp- 
tic jottings, more re- N 
vealing of a peculiar cast 
of mind and style of opera-{ - 
tion. A number were hints Bey 
on self-improveme 
“plan your work 
schedule,” “spend 
ing contacts,” “prac- Gas 
tice being excited!” 
Others were maxims f} 
from business maga- 
zines on organization 
and management: 
“You can’t do today’s 
business with yester- 
day’s methods, and 
stay in business to- 
morrow.” On another 
page was a quotation, 
attributed to Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, on the 
desirability of concentra- 
tion: “One day at a time. 
Finish every day and be done 
with it.” 

“What the heck is this?” he 


ment. “Looks like I must have written this 
down some time while I was driving. I do 
too much of that——probably gonna end 








up in a box one of these days.” Then he recognized 
it—a reminder that “no detail is too small” for atten- 
tion. “That’s one thing I want to keep in mind, so we 
won’t rely on our success last year [27-7 and runner- 
up to Kentucky in the NCAA finals]. You can’t 
assume anything in this business. I put that on our 
practice plans a couple times a week.” 

Flipping back to the front of the book, he pointed to 
a list of colleges and universities, forty in all. “Now 
here’s the tragic end right here,” he said. “These are all 
the coaching jobs that were open at the end of last 
season, many of them because guys were fired. The 
craze for winning has gotten very, very strong. It was a 
banner year for vacancies.” Then he shrugged, fit his 
book back into the pocket of his sports coat, and stood 
up to leave. “But that’s just part of the job,” he said. 
“Coaches have to be very, very competitive people.” 


he sudden attention accorded Bill Foster last 
l March after Duke reached the NCAA finals 
obscured the fact that success in college coach- 
ing, as in many professions, requires a long apprentice- 
ship. For more than twenty years Foster has patiently 
climbed through the ranks from the lowes: level. His 
first coaching job, in 1956, was at a high school in 
suburban Philadelphia, not far from where he grew up 
(Norwood, Pennsylvania) and where he played his 
college basketball (Elizabethtown College). After one 
reasonably good season there, he moved on to a better 
job nearby, but still at the high-school levei. 

Then he met Harry Litwack, the head basketball 
coach at Temple University. Foster had in mind the 
creation of a summer camp to teach basketball to 
youngsters; he wondered if Litwack would be inter- 
ested in lending his name and prestige to the project. 
Litwack agreed, and the two bought a youth camp in 
the Poconos in 1959 and opened one of the first 
summer basketball camps in the country. It still 
accommodates several hundred young athletes, and 
Litwack and Foster, who enjoy a close friendship, 
spend much of the season there with their families. 

Litwack, who retired from coaching several years 
ago, was inducted recently into the national Basketball 
Hall of Fame. He is in his seventies, and he takes a 
fatherly pride in Foster and his career. “I knew from 
the very beginning Bill was going to be a winner,” he 
says. “A tireless worker. He bought all the books on 
basketball. He would attend as many clinics as he 
possibly could. And every evening at camp we’d get 
together in my cabin with a couple of the clinicians and 
talk till two or three in the morning—what to do 
A INIT IIS E NE TE e] 
“Larry Van Dyne is a free-lance writer with a special 
interest in intercollegiate athletics. 
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against a man-to-man defense, how to attack a zone, 
how to teach a young fella to shoot a little better. Bill 
would lie on the couch jotting down the ideas of these 
experienced coaches. He had the good fortune to be a 
business major who knew shorthand, and he took 
everything down in a notebook. Very detailed. Very 
intent. Always wanted to be a coach on the college 
level.” 

That opportunity arrived in 1960, when Pennsylva- 
nia’s Bloomsburg State College picked Foster to 
become its head coach. In three years at Bloomsburg 
he won forty-five games and lost eleven, a record 
impressive enough to earn him the head coaching job 
at Rutgers University in New Jersey. Foster suffered 
some lean years initially. He tells a story (admittedly 
apocryphal) about a year when his team lost eight 
games in a row. “I thought I'd get the squad together 
to have a little talk about what was wrong. Weren’t we 
shooting well enough? Weren’t we rebounding? 
Weren't we playing good defense? I got the squad in 
front of me in the gym and started talking, when I 
noticed one of my players starting to doze off. I figured 
Pd scare him, so I shouted, ‘Dennis, where are most 
basketball games lost?’ He looked up sort of dazed 
and said, ‘Right here at Rutgers, Coach!’ ” 

Gradually, however, fewer and fewer games were 
lost at Rutgers. In 1967, Foster’s team was 22-7 and 
finished third in New York’s National Invitational — 
Tournament (NIT); two years later they were 21-4 — 
and went back to the tournament. Foster began to get 
other offers, and in 1971 Utah hired him away from 
Rutgers to rebuild a sagging program. “At Utah, I had 
twenty scholarships and seven in-state tuition waiv- 
ers,” he said. “Hell, sometimes I thought I was a foot- 
ball coach.” He put together four winning years, 
including a 22-8 season in 1973-74, when the Utes 
finished second to Purdue in the NIT and ranked 
fifteenth in the national polls. It was Foster’s first 
appearance in the Top Twenty. 

Meanwhile, no school in the country was more 
anxious to turn its basketball program around than 
Duke, a high-quality university whose alumni and 
students had once tasted athletic success. Under Coach 
Vic Bubas, Duke had been a power in the mid-sixties. 
With All-Americans Jeff Mullins, Art Heyman, and 
Jack Marin leading the way, the Blue Devils had won 
four consecutive titles in the rugged Atlantic Coast 
Conference (ACC); three times they had gone on to 
the semifinals of the NCAA tournament (the so-called 
Final Four), although they never got closer to the title 
than runner-up to a John Wooden UCLA team in 
1964. 

Duke’s 1973-74 season was its worst in thirty-three 
years. The Blue Devils won only ten of their twenty-six 
games and finished in the cellar of the ACC. Attend- 
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ance at horae games dropped to 68 percent of capacity, 
and Duke began looking for a new coach. 
~ Foster was picked for the job in the spring of 1974, 
and he reelized that moving into the well-balanced 
ACC—witi North Carolina, North Carolina State, 
Wake Forest, Maryland, Virginia, and Clemson—was 
an extremely tough assignment with a high potential 
for failure. Starting at the bottom of the league and 
_ promising a0 overnight miracles, he began to assemble 
his kind o basketball team. He installed a pro-style 
running game anc a pressing defense; he spoke several 
times a week in Duke’s dormitories and to service-club 
audiences around Durham, trying to stir enough 
excitement to fill those empty seats; and he hit the 
recruiting ‘trail to find athletes who possessed both 
ACC bazketball skills and Duke academic qualifica- 
tions. Duke basketball improved—13—13 in 1975, then 
13-14 a year later—although few of the wins were 
inside the conference. The 1977 season started with 
ten straight wins and looked like a breakthrough. But 
Tate Armstrong, an All-Conference guard, broke his 
k wrist in mi-seasan; no one could take up the slack, the 
team lost -welve of its last sixteen games, and Foster 
found himself in the ACC cellar for the third straight 
year. 
_ At the beginning of the 1977-78 season, Foster’s 
fourth at Buke, no one would have predicted that the 
Blue Devils would end up anywhere near the NCAA 
finals. While he had signed some promising players— 
- notably Gene Banks, a gifted and widely recruited six- 
foot seveninch ferward from Philadelphia—the team 
was young and relatively inexperienced. The first six 
players included one junior, three sophomores, and two 
freshmen. ~ 
° But the young team jelled quickly, and they finished 
a surprising second to North Carolina in the regular 
ae ACC season standings. Even more unexpected, Duke 
beat Clemson, Maryland, and Wake Forest in the 
conference’s postseason tournament to gain the berth 
in the NZAA championship playoffs. They eased 
through che eastern regionals by beating Rhode Island, 
< Pennsylvaaia, and Villanova and moved on to the Final 
Four in St Louis: In the semifinals they held off a rally 
by a. strong Notre Dame team before losing to a veter- 
an Kentueky team, 94-88, in the finals. Foster was 
named coecoach of the year by his fellow coaches, 
and the uxiversity gave him a new five-year contract. 
(Neither Le nor Duke officials will say how much he 
earns, but it is thought to be around $35,000 a year in 
salary, susplemented by tuition waivers for his two 
aughterssattendi ing Duke. Other income derives from 
fumerous clinics and speeches, his camp in the Poco- 
nos, endorsements, and regional television and radio 
appearances.) 
< Foster's wife, Shirley, who met him in college back 































in Pennsylvania and who had lived through twenty-two ao 


seasons with him, knew better than anybody else what - 
getting to St. Louis meant. “When you start getting 

into your forties and you still haven’t made it to the 

Final Four, it starts to get to you a little bit,” she said. = 
“Bill, I think, had begun to worry that he was never 
going to make it, that time was running out.” He was 
forty-seven when the team got to St. Louis. 

“PI always remember one night out there. It was 
maybe two or three in the morning, and T’'d gone on to 
bed at the hotel because I was exhausted. Bill has 
unlimited energy, and he was over at the headquarters 
of the coaches’ association. He came back into the 
hotel room and woke me up and said, ‘Guess who’s 
coach of the year.’ I just looked up at him and said, 
‘Really?’ He nodded and said, “Yes, isn’t it wonder- 
ful?’ ” 


ollege basketball teams are so balanced at the 
Top Twenty level that coaches are forever 
searching for some innovation that will give 
them a slight competitive edge. It may take any 
number of forms: an especially talented player, an 
assistant coach who is a good recruiter or teacher, a 
weight-lifting program for a skinny center, a new idea 
for an offense, a pair of lucky trousers—anything that 
will help. Foster is no exception to this rule. As Duke 
continued to win game after game during the ACC and 
NCAA tournaments last year, for instance, he careful- 
ly stuck to the same lucky outfit—an uncharacteristi- 
cally loud pair of checked trousers, a blue blazer, and a 
blue suede vest. 

He knows, of course, that a pair of lucky pants is of 
decidedly marginal value in winning basketball games, 
so his quest for a competitive edge goes far beyond the 
clothing store, often in shrewd and elaborate ways. He 
starts out with a personal program of self-discipline 
that is an amalgam of the regimen that Benjamin 
Franklin once devised to propel himself to “moral 
perfection” and the ploys that large corporations now 
use to propel their sales forces to make larger profits. 
In the front seat of his car Foster carries a tape record- 
er, and as he moves about Durham, he listens to self- 
improvement tapes. As we drove over to the Duke 
infirmary one day to check on an injured player, he 
snapped a cartridge into the recorder, and we listened 
to a former salesman dispense advice on avoiding traps 
that lead to failure—carelessness, laziness, indiffer- 
ence, forgetfulness, and temptation—along with a 
program of virtues to strive for—enthusiasm, persist- 
ence, optimism, moderation, and organization. “Great 
tape,” Foster said. “One of the best I’ve had. I’m going 
to play that in my coaching class.” 

The greatest of these virtues, for Foster, is organiza- 
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tion. “As a coach, you’re involved in a lot more than 
just the game itself, the X’s and O’s,” he said. “You 
have to be involved in promoting your product to the 
public, in selling your program to recruits, and as a 
psychologist—motivating players and your staff, try- 
ing to develop camaraderie and teamwork. I have to 
keep up on the techniques of the game, but over the 
years I’ve realized that I ought to spend more time in 
management and organization. I try to do a iot of read- 
ing in the management field-—Harvard Business Re- 
view, The Wall Street Journal, some of Peter Druck- 
er’s stuff. A basketball program is like a business orga- 
nization in a lot of ways.” The similarity also has 
struck both Kodak and IBM, who have hired Foster to 
speak to their executives on “Coaching Principles as 
Applied to Business Management.” At clinics for 
high-school coaches, where he is a frequent and popu- 
lar speaker, he turns the title around and talks on 
“Business Management Principles as Applied to 
Coaching.” 

He is extraordinarily adept at borrowing ideas from 
business and other “team” enterprises. “I try to study 
successful organizations and successful people to get 
ideas for us,” he said. “I try to sort out the underlying 
principle and see if it fits our system: Is it worthwhile? 
Does it work? Can it be implemented? Will it help?” 
On the bulletin board of the basketball office is one 
small example. In light of last season’s success, he has 
plastered up a do-it-again theme for this year that 
reads: “Were building a reputation, not resting on 
one.” Sound vaguely familiar? It comes, via the brown 
book, from an advertising slogan used by the Ramada 
Inns. 

From a book on the operations of the McDonald’s 
hamburger chain came another suggestion: write ev- 
erything down. Foster now has written down a list of 
the major selling points for use in recruiting high- 
school prospects. And he has written down the eight 
steps necessary to break up the troublesome four- 
corners offense, a stalling tactic that is used by North 
Carolina and other teams throughout the ACC. 

He also has adopted the idea of “management by 
objective,” the theory that organizations can be man- 
aged by developing specific goals and carefully moni- 
toring progress toward their achievement. He began 
using this idea at Utah when he helped one of his 
assistant coaches, who was taking a graduate manage- 
ment course, apply management by objective to the 
basketball program there. At Duke, he sets objectives 
each year in all phases of his program. Some are orga- 
nizational, such as the recent repainting and reflooring 
of the Duke arena, whose ratty appearance he felt was 
a handicap to recruiting. And some apply to the game 
itself—annual statistical targets for field-goal percent- 
age, turnovers, rebound differentials, and the like. 
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f all the organizations he has studied in the 
quest for innovation, Foster is most. im- 
pressed by the methodical efficiency of the 
Dallas Cowboys. “Pve done all the reading I can on 
that organization,” he says, “and I had a chance to sit 
down and spend a couple hours with Gil Brandt [the 
Cowboys’ personnel director]. Perhaps that explains 
why the little brown book has a note that reads, “Dal- 
las—-38 of 43—stay here!” What that means, Foster 
says, is that the Cowboys’ management, eager to 
encourage closeness among members of the team, 
urges players to stay in the Dallas area in the off- 
season; thirty-eight of the forty-three players on the 
roster last year did so. “How does that parallel with 
us? Well, it gave me the idea of taking another look at 
summer school for our players. I always had the feeling 
that summer school was only for remedial work. Now 
I’m wondering if we might encourage the players to 
stay in Durham during the summer to give them a 
chance to hang around together in a more relaxed situ- 
ation than during the year, when they’re either prepar- 
ing for a season or just finishing one.” 

Foster is convinced, as the Cowboys have found, that 
a good organization starts with able and highly moti- 
vated people. “Their program, as I see it, is basically 
getting really outstanding people—solid draft picks, 
solid coaches, solid management. That’s what a college 
coach has to do in building a program. You have to put 
the pieces together brick by brick and make sure they 
are solid—a solid staff and solid young men. Then you 
have to be willing to be patient. We have a saying that I 
put up on the bulletin board in the locker room some- 
times: ‘Good things cometh to him who waiteth, if. he... 
worketh like heck while he waiteth.” And I really 
believe that.” 

Getting premium athletes in college, of course, is 
quite different from the carefully controlled draft 
system used throughout professional sports. College 
recruiting is a much more wide-open scramble. The 
stakes are high in basketball, because one or two key 
players can make the difference between a great team 
and a merely good one (in contrast to football; where 
greater numbers dilute the influence of one player). 
Airline travel and the growth of national television 
exposure have made recruiting very much a national 
competition. Only two of Duke’s first seven players 
are from North Carolina; All-American guard Jim 
Spanarkel is from New Jersey, center Mike 
Gminski is from Connecticut, Eugene Banks is from 
Pennsylvania, and the others are from Indiana and 
Kentucky. 

Like all good salesmen, coaches such as Foster 
accentuate the positive and skim over the negative 
aspects of their universities and basketball programs 
when they talk to teenaged prospects and their parents. 
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(Duke, for example, has imposingly high academic 
standards, and cannot promise much playing time to 
newcomers for their first season or two.) Athletes vary 
enormously, and any number of factors may be deci- 
sive for them. Some want the chance to be on a team 
that is already great. Others—such as Gene Banks— 
want to be the missing link that will make a team great. 
Some young athletes want to test themseives against 
the best competition, or like appearing on national tele- 
vision. For some players, the opportunity to get playing 
time as a freshman is crucial. Still others respond to a 
school’s academic reputation, or to the look of the 
campus. Some like playing near home; others prefer to 
be far away. And a few are persuaded by the personal- 
ity of the coach. 

The process is so unpredictable, the competition so 
heavy, and the stakes so high that coaches like Foster 
are inclined to work at recruitment constantly. Late 
one night, after having spent his evening answering 
scores of questions from students in two Duke dormi- 
tories, Foster mentioned that he had to catch a plane 
for St. Louis at seven o’clock the next morning. He was 
going to watch a high-school game featuring a six-foot 
ten-inch center who was also being recruited by Notre 
Dame, Kentucky, and Missouri. Foster was not mak- 
ing a one-day dash halfway across the country to see if 
the young man was good enough to play at Duke; he 
already knew that. He did not have to check whether 
the young athlete’s grades were high enough to meet 
Duke standards; he already knew that, too. He was not 
going to make a final pitch for Duke; he was saving 
that for later. He was going out for the game just so 
that the player would know that Duke was interested. 
“Yeah, Pm just going out to play the fight song,” he 
said. “You’ve gotta do it.” 
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oster’s practices begin at three o’clock in the 
afternoon. He ambles onto the hardwood court 
of Cameron Indoor Stadium in snezkers, blue- 
and-white checked slacks, and a dark-blue Duke wind- 
breaker with sleeves pushed up to the elbow. On his 
left wrist is a watch, in his mouth is a whistle, and in 
one hand he carries a single sheet of paper on which he 
has neatly typed the items that he intends to cover in 
the next hour and a half. Already on the floor are a 
dozen athletes shooting baskets, along with the three 
assistant coaches. A student manager sits under one 
basket. He has a clipboard and is ready to record the 
spot from which each player shoots during scrimmage 
and the number of shots he makes, all to be analyzed 
later. Half the players wear blue jerseys; half, white. 
On the back of the white jerseys in bold lettering is the 
word EXCEL; on the blue jerseys, EVERY DAY. 
Foster divides his practice schedule precisely into 





five- and ten-minute modules, each devoted to some 
aspect of the game. Some periods are given over to 
fundamentals: drills on shooting, passing, setting 
screens, and the like. Others are for going over the 
various strategies that Duke employs on offense, on 
defense, or in special situations (bringing the ball in 
from out-of-bounds, for example). All these routines 
are communicated by a verbal shorthand—‘“dribble 
bust-outs,” “down-the-gut moves,” “California cuts,” 
“popouts,” “trailers,” “backdoors”—that repetition 
has made familiar to everyone on the floor. 

Foster runs his athletes through this with the ease 
and control of a master teacher. He stops the action 
occasionally to stress a point, sometimes going out into 
the middle of the court to walk through the choreogra- | 
phy he wants. He punishes a bad play with a firm but 
civil remark, then rewards good play with a shout and a 
handclap, or a trace of humor. Throughout the session 
he provides reminders of certain principles that are 
basic to the way he wants the game played—‘“shot 
discipline,” for example, the idea of waiting patiently 
for open and unhurried shots, the closer to the basket, 
the better. 

To the untutored eye the practice seems a hopelessly 
disconnected tangle of fragments, like the ideas in 
Foster’s brown book. But if all goes as planned, the bits 
and pieces repeated in practice will be woven together 
during a game into a seamless web of efficiency. The 
strategy of practice is based on an appreciation of the 
hidden structure of the game of basketball and on theo- 
ries Foster has borrowed, developed, and tested over 
the years, something we talked about one afternoon 
after he had ended practice, jogged a few laps, and 
spent some time relaxing in the sauna. 

The first thing he wants his team to master on 
offense is the fast break, he says, much in the manner 
of the old Boston Celtics. It is not an unusual strategy. 
The idea is to snatch the defensive rebound, throw an 
outlet pass to the sideline, then move the ball up the 
court for an open shot before the defense is established. 
But it is often difficult to bring off consistently. 
“We've got a lot of confidence in our running game, 
and I think we may move the ball up the court as well 
as any team in the country,” he said. “The idea is to get 
the ball ahead quickly in the hope of forcing a situation: 
before a team gets set—not just set up physically, but 
mentally. A lot of times you come down and they’re 
five on five, but they may be confused or distracted or 
mismatched. One of their forwards may have gone 
back and taken Gminski, who is six-eleven, when he 
was supposed to have picked up Kenny Dennard, who 
is only six-eight. The height advantage ought to be 
worth two points!” 

If this running game does not work, Foster’s teams 
go into something he calls the “motion offense” or the 





“passing game.” It is based on the fact that basketball 
is a game that blends predetermined patterns of move- 
ment with spportunism and improvisation—a lot, 
some people say, ike jazz. “We have both structure 
< and nonstructure in our offense.” he said. “To start 
A vith, we hav ome set plays to take advantage of our 
as soon as those break down and our 
get what we want, then our continuity 
4s ier offense.” This stresses intelligent move- 
__ ment withou: the ball. “You have a basic mathematical 
dilemma im baske‘ball—five players and one ball. So 
that’s abou! 80 percent of the time you're gonna be 
playing offerse without the ball. We really work on 
moving without the ball, and then having situations 
come up. We do have some rules of motion. If you pass 
© the ball, for iastance, you move right away, either to 
set: a screen away from the ball. That’s 
a how we get flew.” 

- This is tea basketball, a concept to which much lip 
service is paid, bu: one that is extraordinarily difficult 
for a coach te manufacture. It means sublimating indi- 
Ae vidual desires. especially the predictable wish to gain 

“attention by scoring, in favor of a communal effort in 

all phases af the game. Some of its success depends on 
< recruiting naturally unselfish players and fitting them 
into a system that takes advantage of their individual 
skills, Foster says. but it also is a matter of stress in 
practice. During scrimmages, play is stopped to ana- 
_ lyze why a gen set of maneuvers was or was not team 
‘basketbal. Pizyers who score are instructed to get into 
the habit of yelling “nice pass” to the teammate who 
made the play happen. And Foster usually has some 
‘newspaper dipping or slogan on teamwork staring 
- down from ‘the wails of the locker room at his athletes. 

“The scoreboard,” one says, “is more important than 

the scorebaox!” 

On defense; he says, the basic goal is to create disor- 
ganization ir the opposing offense. “If you watch the 
first five minutes of each half you can see what a team 
wants to dc en offense. They’ve just been in the locker 
room with: ihe coach and they're organized. What 
we're trying to do on defense is knock them out of what 
they want todo, what they do best. And that’s based on 
scouting ami om an analysis of the game as it 
progresses.” To create this disarray and loss of poise, 
Foster emplevs five basic defensive setups: the classic 
man-to-man and zone (in which each player covers a 

part of the floor) as well as three variations of these 

- two. “We change defenses an awful lot just to throw 
off their timmg,” he says. “We have pretty bright kids, 

: d that’ ; whe way we use our intelligence. Sometimes, 
y're slow enough, we change while they're 
coming dows the-floor. But usually we change on the 
foul lineo; on out-of-bounds plays. When you see us 
` go into @ buddie out there before a free throw, we're 
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usually changing defenses—or maybe we're faking a 
change.” 


eyond strategy and tactics, Foster has to worry 

about that cloudy area of psychology that 

coaches like to call “the mental aspects of the 

game.” He pays close attention, for example, to how 
his players prepare to cope with the emotional strain of 
a high-pressure game played before thousands of 
enthusiastic fans. “It helps me to know the different 


ways our guys get themselves up for a game, so we > 
discuss that before the beginning of the season. We 
need to know why some guys are morose and sit there 


with their heads down. Others want music—upbeat for 
one guy, something else for another. Another guy 
comes in early to get taped, and another waits till the 
last minute. 

“The biggest thing is for them to know that they 
have an obligation to get up for the game. Pm not 
gonna come in here and start screaming at them five 
minutes before the game. Ultimately, they have to 
develop self-discipline. That’s a tough thing to get, but 
once they do, it will help them in whatever they do 
after they leave here.” Then he laughed at a memory 
from last season: “During the finals of the ACC tour- 
nament, I remember trying to talk to Kenny Dennard, 
a freshman then, in the afternoon before we were to 
play that night. He said, ‘Hey, Coach, don’t bother 
with that stuff. I’m getting ready for Wake Forest!’ I 
wasn’t upset; I was glad to see the concentration.” 

Foster has to get himself up, too, often when he is 
quite tired, and he worries that he may at times display 
too little emotion on the floor. That’s why he wrote 
that reminder—‘practice being excited’-—in his 
brown book. “Many times the team reflects the coach, 
so it is up to me to set the emotional tempo. I want to 
keep my cool, to keep a clear head on the floor during 
the game, because I have so many things to analyze. 
But I sometimes think I’m a little bit too low-key, and 
I try to watch that. I can’t rely entirely on the players 
to provide enthusiasm. You have to stay on that fine 
line between poise and excitement.” 

Ultimately, though, the most dangerous threat to 
poise is losing, and the higher one gets in the sport the 
more difficult losing becomes. No one seems to know 
how people as intense as Bill Foster can handle it. His 
wife and his four children are still not sure exactly how 
to approach him after a loss. “He can’t be consoled,” 
Mrs. Foster says. “Best thing to do is just give him 
space and let him get over it. He’s fine the next day— 
never stays down long—but he does have to have those 
few hours to exorcise the demon. The worst thing you 
can say is, ‘But they played well.’ A loss is a loss, no 
matter how you played the game.” (1 
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Soviet Artists in Exile 


by Anthony Astrachan 








Many of today’s most distinguished Russian 
writers, painters, and sculptors have sought 
refuge in the West. Some live in isolation, 
others thrive in their new culture; but 
inwardly, all of them still dwell in their 
homeland. 


lowed a Chinese dumpling slick with hot red 

Szechuan oil—perhaps the ten thousandth he 
had consumed since he came to America seven years 
ago and discovered them. Then he recited from a poem 
in progress. His blue eyes gleamed and his face flushed 
beneath his freckles with the double enjoyment of his 
favorite food and a poem that was working. It was the 
kind of moment that makes Brodsky say, “I consider 
that I’m living abroad. I would choose this expression 
rather than ‘in exile.’ Exile suggests an image of 
drama.” 

The drama, in fact, is inescapable. Brodsky is proba- 
bly the finest living Russian poet. He is one of the 
scores of artists whom the men in the Kremlin have 
pushed into exile along with Jews and dissidents in the 
great emigration of the 1970s, an exodus comparable 
to the mass departure of intellectuals from Nazi 
Germany in the 1930s. This was one way of silencing 
the voices of dissent at home, and the Soviet rulers’ 
definition of those voices included every creator who 
could not-or would not stay within the narrow lines of 
the permissible that they drew. They must also have 


[ a New York restaurant, Joseph Brodsky swal- 


hoped that the exiles would stop singing, or that no one 
would listen to their song, in a strange land. They were 
mistaken. The best of the writers, sculptors, and paint- 
ers who have left the Soviet Union have continued to 
create. They share Brodsky’s goal; he says, for all his 
disavowal of the drama of exile, “This kind of thing is 
done essentially to kill you, spiritually, culturally, 
intellectually, verbally. This is my little private war 
with that country. And I am going to win it.” 

Most of the Soviet artists abroad call themselves 
emigrants rather than exiles because they want to feel 
that they made their own choice between going West 
and going East—to Siberia, the alternative that the 
Soviet authorities offered them—or between going 
West to create and staying at home to do nothing. This 
is their answer to people who consider them victims 
rather than artists. 

But the dislike of the word exile, however under- 
standable, obscures an important truth: Everyone who 
is compelled to leave his homeland is an exile, whether 
the compulsion is political, economic, or “purely 
psychological”; it makes no essential difference wheth- 
er one is expelled by physical force or makes the deci- 
sion to leave without immediate pressure. That was the — 
conclusion of Paul Tabori, an exile from Hungary of 
the World War II generation, in The Anatomy of 
Exile. The important thing is the exile’s departure — 
from the language, the visual images, and the culture 
(even the ways of laughing) of his native land. 

The Soviet writers, sculptors, and painters now in 
the West had to leave those vital things behind and 
find substitutes, as did Ovid and Joyce, as did El Greco : 
and Gauguin. The best-known of the artists who have 
left the Soviet Union—Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, An- 
drei Sinyavsky, and Brodsky among the writers; Ernst 
Neizvestny, the sculptor; Lyda Masterkova, the paint- 
er—can bear comparison with those great names. 
Others, developing their talents and becoming known 
for the first time in exile—a young novelist named 
Sasha Sokolov, for example, or a surrealist painter 
named David Miretsky—show how much Soviet cul- 
ture is losing in the exodus. The great performers are 
also exiles in this sense—Mikhail Baryshnikov, Rudolf 
Nureyev, Mstislav Rostropovich, and the many other 
dancers and musicians who have made Soviet stages 
the poorer by their absence. 

The classic and the contemporary exiles, the greater 
and the lesser, all share something besides reluctant 
departure from their homelands. It is something that 
helped them to prepare for life in an alien land; it is 
something that helps them, in their new countries, to 
continue their work. It is a condition often noted but 
seldom illuminated: the sense in which every truly 
creative artist is a foreigner in his own country. Joseph = 
Wittlin, a World War II exile from Poland, meditating 





an “The Sorrow and Grandeur of Exile,” put it this 
way: “The very fact of his distinctiveness or non- 
solidarity with mon sense, the fact that everything 
that the artist brings with himself is unusual, some- 
mes odd, and mostly foreign to his closest environ- 
ment, makes tim an exile. He is an exile even if he lives 
inthe same, is ewn, home from birth to death.” 
While they were still at home, the Soviet artists were 
stark examples of Wittlin’s truth. Nobody could have 
-shown less solidarity with Soviet common sense than 
Solzhenitsyn. writing novels and histories that forced 
the Soviets to remember what they wanted desperately 
to forget: the sins of the divine Lenin and the deeds of 
the unmentionatle Stalin. 

Solzhenitsyn. believed he was in the mainstream of 
Russian tradition, but the authorities regarded him as 
o an “internal emigré.” Leon Trotsky coined that phrase 

in..1923 to translate the artistic fact into political 
 Janguage—-tc condemn writers who supposedly iso- 
_ lated themselves. from the dynamics of the Bolshevik 
: Revolutian. Isaiah Berlin used the phrase in a positive 
sense tc describe the great poet Osip Mandelstam. He 
said that intemal emigrés, “like stoic sages, remove 
. themselves from the inferno of the world, and out of 

the very material ef their exile build a tranquil world of 
their owm.” Mandelstam indeed built poems from the 
meager:materials of his figurative exile—and then died 
in one ef Stalia’s prison camps. 







































itifim was not thinking in political terms 
when he described the artist’s homebound 
‘exile. He used poètes maudits like Poe, 
Baudetzine, aad Hart Crane as examples. But soberer 
© poets alse illustrate the truth that an artist often brings 
< something foreign to his closest environment. Richard 
Poirier’s boek Robert Frost emphasizes that Frost 
immersed himsel” in English and classical literature 
during his early years in America “in order to know 
thereby how te be an American poet”; he then went to 
England, where he worked for recognition in America; 
and he sought constantly in his poems to explore the 
ways whereby men go beyond the boundaries of home, 
which means tp go at least into a small exile. 
Brodsky, whose verse has little in common with 
Frost’s, also immersed himself in foreign and classical 
literature during his early years in Leningrad and the 
Soviet fer nerth, as part of learning how to be a 
| = Russian poet. He seldom makes “home” an explicit 
_. theme or image in his poetry, as Frost did, but he 
_ explores the ways in which men transcend the bound- 
aries cf home. In “Odysseus to Telemachus,” for 














Anthony Asteachen, a senior editor of GEO, was the Wash- 
ington Post coerespondent in Moscow from 1969 to 1971. 












example, written shortly before Brodsky had to go 
abroad to live, the wandering father speaks from exile 
to his son, saying, “But still my homeward way has 
proved too long./ . . . I don’t know where I am or 
what this place/can be. It would appear some filthy 
island,/with bushes, buildings, and great grunting 
pigs./A garden choked with weeds; some queen or 
other.” Odysseus concludes, “Had it not been for Pala- 
medes’ trick /we two would still be living in one house- 
hold. /But maybe he was right; away from me/you are 
quite safe from all Oedipal passions,/and your dreams, 
my Telemachus, are blameless.” Brodsky is quite 
conscious that an artist is in many ways an exile in his 
native land, and even in his native household. That is F l 
why he says that a poet faces p : 
the same problems in exile as 
at home. Then he adds, as 
though it were an after- 
thought, that the problems 
in a foreign land are a bit 
harder to solve. 

In fact, the problems that 
are the same for an artist at 
home and in exile, the prob- 
lems of creation, are very 
much affected by the things 
that are different. These in 
turn depend upon the true 
distinctions of exile. The So- 
viet writers, sculptors, and Joseph Brodsky 
painters, whether bundled on an airplane and deported 
like Solzhenitsyn, or simply allowed to leave when they 
decided the system was incompatible with their art, 
like Neizvestny, are political exiles. That gives them 
something in common with Ovid and Dante and 
Thomas Mann, but distinguishes them from Conrad 
and Henry James, who fled what they saw as the begin- 
ning of a breakdown of civilized order, or Turgenev 
and Joyce, who sought a distance that would enable 
them to see their home societies in fuller perspective. 
Most of the Soviet writers are working in their old 
language while living with, or surrounded by, a new 
one. That again gives them something in common with 
Ovid but distinguishes them from Dante, who contin- 
ued living in Italian worlds after he was banned from 
Florence. It unites them with Joyce and Turgenev, but 
divides them from Conrad and Nabokov, who learned 
to write in a new language, and from James and Eliot, 
who left their native culture but not their native 
tongue. 

These distinctions underline the Soviet artists’ prob- 
lem of living in a new world, with its own ways of 
seeing and feeling and doing, without losing the 
language of the old one. This is much more serious for 
writers than for painters, but the painters feel it too. | 
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One called it a feeling of emptiness, the emptiness of 
an unfamiliar culture that does not carry the thousands 
of associations accumulated from infancy. 

Brodsky, who emphasizes the continuity of the 
artist’s condition at home and abroad, still fears losing 
his language. “It’s harder to write than it was five years 
ago,” he says. “I find myself having more doubts than I 
used to have in Russia. I always had a great deal of 
confidence. Not merely of being able to put the words 
in the right context, but of using the language every 
day in conversation, in a beer hall, in a grocery store. 
You’re not aware of it, but if you choose a word or 
construct a sentence you are doing it in a natural way. 
Here, doing it in the same natural way, you get some 
extra doubts. Or you forget 
things. Akhmatova used to 
say, ‘Joseph, you and I, we 
know all the rhymes. I used 
to think that I knew, well, 
not all of them, but a portion 
of them. In Russia, if a 
rhyme wouldn't ceme, I 
wouldn’t worry, I would look 
for something else. But here, 
I wonder whether there is no 
such rhyme or whether I’ve 
forgotten the rhyme. Here, 
when you finish a poem, 
eS $ thereare lots of things inside 
Sasha Sokolov it which tell you it’s good. 
But you don’t know if it’s really good, the way you 
used to in Russia, or if you're just telling yourself it’s 
good in order to continue, to justify your own exis- 
tence.” 





asha Sokolov, a thirty-four-year-cld novelist 

who has won recognition since he came into 

exile, has nightmares that echo Brodsky’s 

fears, but his daytime reality is different. “The night- 
mare is awful,” he says. “It’s like losing your life. My 
first thought when I wake up is that it is true, and I 
don’t know what I will do, because the only thing I can 
do is write in Russian.” In reality, Sokolov says, his 
Russian has improved, if anything, since he arrived in 
the United States two years ago. “When you're abroad, 
you are more careful, you pay attention te every 
sound,” he explains. He speaks of Aleksandr Galich, a 
poet and songwriter who died in Paris in 1977, who 
said that exile was difficult for a writer because 
“here we are without our language. The streets, the 
pubs, the metros all are silent. We live in a silent 
world.” Sokolov does not remember this as a com- 
plaint. “Galich said sometimes he felt as thoagh he 
were in a language silence. This silence is a good 
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school, a good laboratory,” he says. “Here Russian is 
not a language for me, it’s a music. I pay attention to 
some words, and I think how funny words are, how 
they sound.” 

Sokolov’s belief that silence is a good laboratory gets 
at one of the ways in which exile provides a benefit for 
which the artist at home must fight: isolation. Soko- 
lov’s desire for isolation was one reason that he was not 
celebrated in the Soviet Union before he left, as Sol- 
zhenitsyn and Brodsky were. They were known as a 
result of the little that was published officially and the 
lot that circulated in samizdat, the amazing system in 
which copies are typed and retyped and passed from 
hand to hand. 

Sokolov wrote his first book during three years he 
spent as a game warden in a tiny village near a hunting 
resort. A School for Fools is the story of a rural school 
for retarded and psychotic children, told with much 
hallucinatory recollection by a former pupil whose 
father is a state prosecutor. It is written in an imagina- 
tive style that is difficult but rewarding, both in 
Russian and in its English translation by Carl Proffer. 
Subject and style violate every canon of socialist real- 
ism, which Pravda defines as “a truthful and histori- 
cally correct portrayal of reality in its revolutionary 
development.” But Vladimir Maximov refused to pub- 
lish it in the dissident Russian-language magazine 
Kontinent, which he edits in Paris. Sokolov says- 
Maximov rejected it because it wasn’t explicitly anti- 
Soviet. The Russian edition is now circulating illegally 
in the Soviet Union; 
the English trans- 
lation was well 
reviewed in a sur- 
prising number of 
papers in the 
United States. Both 
were published by 
Proffer’s Ardis 
Press, which has 
helped turn Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, 
into an emigrant 
cultural center. 

Sokolov has just ti eS 
finished his second 4/eksandr Solzhenitsyn 
book, a novel about killing that is partly a parody of a 
detective story, intended to show that he is capable of 
producing a carefully constructed plot. It is set in his 
old hunting village; he wrote it while living on the 
eastern shore of Lake Michigan in a hamlet which he 
says is similar to his Russian-village, except that it has 
electricity and running water. Even there he was not as 
isolated as he was at Zavidovo; he taught a course in 
Russian at a nearby state college and he visited Ann 














Arbor often. Now he commutes between California 
and his new home in Montreal. 

ist’s need for isolation does not depend on 
in a remote village, in any case. James Joyce 
















m, “The Srst principle of artistic economy was isola- 
tion. Joyce detached himself from his nationality and 
_ his religi n but he found his medium, his language, 





; Solzhenitsyn, eN that Solzhenitsyn is not using his 
language to turn bis nationality and religion inside out, 
as Joyce did, but to celebrate their virtues for worlds 
that donot appreciate them. 








‘he benefits that the artist draws from isolation 
can often be found more easily in exile. They 
‘de not allow the artist to escape the other 
Conditions of exile. He must decide, by conscious or 
unconscieus choice or by happy or unhappy accident, 
‘how much he will draw on his new world for ideas and 
images, for the matter of his art, and how much he will 
confine himself to what he absorbed before he left 
< home. Fer a Russian, that question is closely tied to 
another: How much of his energy and his art will he 
‘devote (otrying te help his friends back home, and how 
much to playing politics-—trying to influence Western 
policy and to change er overthrow the Soviet system? 
Solzaenitsyn speaks almost no English. He lives in 
seclusion in Vermont. He produces new works about 
old times in the Soviet Union at a slow pace. His 
Harvard commencement address, denouncing what he 
sees aş Western moral weakness, showed little true 
-undersiamding of such Western values as scientific 
_. methocology, pluralism, or democracy, or of the way 
the West really works. Virtually no Western influence 
‘is visitle in the work he has produced in exile. He 
seems to be living much less in his new world than 
either Brodsky, who teaches in English at the Universi- 
ty of Michigan, er Andrei Sinyavsky, who teaches in 
Russian at the Sorbonne. Yet Brodsky points out that 
in America, the country of experts, the archetypal 
“Russian, Solzhenitsyn, is doing a very American thing: 
he functions as an expert, using American resources, 
even though his expertise pertains to Russia and the 
documents at the Hoover Institution which he uses 
deal with Russia. 
_ Brodsky says he did not choose consciously to live 
_ more fully in America than do many of the Russian 
exiles. “7t just happened. In order to live in another 
. You ought to love something in it. The 
langu e, iteratere, institutions, ideology, technology, 
-wealth or whatever. I happen to like American litera- 
ture. For me, coming to America was like entering its 
pages. It’s easy for me to live in America because I 
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know something about its literature. About its lan- 
guage, because I use the language.” 

Brodsky not only teaches in English, he writes liter- 
ary criticism in English and he has begun to write 
poems in English. They are more awkward than his 
Russian poems, but they play with rhyme and rhythm 
as insistently. Most critics find this amazing, because 
Russian is inflected, like Latin, and allows a geometri- 
cally greater number of æ 
rhymes than English. 

Brodsky’s main work, of 
course, is still in Russian. 
But he is the only one of the 
well-known exiled Soviet 
writers whose work in Rus- 
sian has been influenced by 
what he has seen in the 
West. Some of his new po- 
ems are set in New England 
towns, London boroughs, 
the old city of Florence, the 
Mexican countryside. Some 
make explicit mention of the 
exile’s unique consciousness Andrei Sinyavsky 
of the links and the differences between the past, lived 
at home, and the present, split between living abroad ~ 
and remembering home. 














ndrei Sinyavsky is as dependent on the Russian 
language as is Solzhenitsyn, but he may be 
the most prominent exile, after Brodsky, to 
let his new country enter his work. He is fifty-two 
years old and has a long beard and a tendency to hunch 
his shoulders, which makes him look like the figure of 
Kostchei the Deathless in the old Russian fairy tales— 
except that his glance is benign and full of humanity, 
while illustrations always made Kostchei seem cold 
and reptilian. Sinyavsky says his age and. experience 
prevent him from having any fear of losing his native 
tongue. He lives near Paris. “I have a feeling for 
French culture, which I love,” he says. “I knew a lot 
about it long before I came here, and I am always 
adding to my knowledge. It affects what I do. In 
particular, I feel the desire to write about my impres- 
sions of the West.” 

Sinyavsky has published three books since arriving 
in the West, all written in Russia. One is a volume of 
his letters from prison, another is about Gogol, and the 
third is about Pushkin. He is working on a novel. One 
wonders if it will be a masterpiece of the absurd, like 
the fiction that he wrote in the Soviet Union in.the 
1960s and published in the West under the pseudonym 
Abram Tertz. 

Like Solzhenitsyn, Sinyavsky lacked solidarity with 
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Soviet common sense. He chose his pseudonym from a 
Russian thieves’ song about a Jewish bandit named 
Abram Tertz, presumably as an expression of his 
unwillingness to conform. In a famous essay, “On 
Socialist Realism,” he expressed hope for an “art in 
which the grotesque will replace realistic descriptions 
of ordinary life. . . . May the fantastic imagery of 
Hoffmann and Dostoevsky, of Goya, Chagall, and 
i Mayakovsky (the most so- 
cialist realist of all), and of 
many other realists and non- 
realists teach us how to be 
truthful with the aid of the 
absurd and the fantastic.” 

Perhaps for that very rea- 
son, Sinyavsky emphasizes 
the unity of Russian litera- 
ture, the closure of the gap 
between what is written in 
Russia for samizdat and 
what is written in emigra- 
tion. Like Joyce and Tur- 
; genev, the Soviet exiles are 
David Miretsky writing for their native cul- 
tures and not, like Conrad and Nabokov, for their new 
ones. This reinforces the wish to discard the name of 
exile. Brodsky says, “Exile is a fairly ancient concept. 
The world is more interconnected nowadays than in 
Conrad’s time. Or in Nabokov’s time. Your homeland 
may be in a different hemisphere, you may never be 
able to go back, but it’s not so distant, and you’re more 
aware of what’s going on there today than you could 
have been fifty years ago.” 

People in the Soviet Union are also more aware of 
what’s going on here than they were fifty years ago. 
One reason is the shortwave broadcasts by Radio 
Liberty, the Voice of America, and the BBC, which 
offer portions of new works read aloud to Soviet listen- 
ers and recount the activities of emigrants as well as 
news of the world and of the Soviet Union. Another is 
the circulation of books and journals published in 
Russian in the West—tamizdat (“published over 
there”) working in complement to samizdat (“self- 
published”). Many of the newly exiled writers say they 
have evidence that they are more widely read in Russia 
now than they were before they left. Recent arrivals 
add that publication in the West raises the reputation 
of a writer in Russia. 
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hat is one advantage of life in emigration that 
painters do not share with the writers. A paint- 
ing cannot circulate illegally in copies pro- 
duced by a viewer, the way a book can. But the painters 
do not regret it. They have an audience in the West 
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that the writers do not, since visual art does not depend 
upon language. They had none at home that was 
comparable to the readership of samizdat; only a few 
hundred people ever saw their works, even when the 
authorities relaxed the rules and allowed a few exhib- 
its, after sending bulldozers through an outdoor show 
in Moscow in 1974. The unofficial painters, unlike the 
socialist realists, nonobjective or otherwise, are mod- 
ern in spirit—destiempo in Soviet time, Their Russian 
viewers had little education in any art later than that of 
the Postimpressionists; Chagall has some reputation, 
and early Picassos are exhibited in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad museums, but the great Russians of the early 
twentieth century, such as Goncharova or Malevich, 
are almost unknown. Contemporary painters’ works 
are purchased by a handful of Soviet intellectuals, 
mostly actors and scientists, and by foreign diplomats 
and journalists who know more about the painters’ 
political courage than they do about the quality of the 
art. 

Some painters find an echo of that in the West when 
reporters or refugee support groups categorize them 
all—incorrectly—as Jews or dissidents. They dislike 
the tendency of the general public to ignore their 
different styles and to lump them together as a “Rus- 
sian School,” something that never existed in their 
paintings, only in the support they gave each other in 
the face of official hostility. That support and the idea 
that there is a Russian School are reflected in the 
existence of a Russian Museum in Exile in the Paris 
suburb of Montgeron. It is the creation of Alexander 
Glezer, whose Moscow apartment was once the home 
of a permanent exhibition of the works of unofficial 
painters, which were mounted on sliding wall panels 
that multiplied the capacity of the gallery. The Muse- 
um in Exile is one of the few places where it might be 
possible to achieve a unity of art comparable to the 
unity that Sinyavsky sees as existing in literature. 

But some of the exiled artists complain that such a 
unity locks their work into categories that they refuse 
to be bound by, or that it prevents them from moving 
from exile to emigrant. The best of the painters have 
learned that various galleries in the West concentrate 
on artists with different styles. They have discovered 
that there is, as Lyda Masterkova—one of the best and 
best-known painters in Moscow’s little world of unoffi- 
cial art—puts it, “a serious public interested in individ- 
ual painters, a certain number of people who buy paint- 
ings for their artistic value.” For David Miretsky, the 
important thing is what he sees as Americans’ openness 
to art. “I was amazed because here I find original 
works in people’s homes,” he says. “In Russia, you 
never find originals in the home of an ordinary family. 
Here art is available for everybody. There are more 
artists, more people who: go in for art.” 









yca Masterkova, a woman whose wintry Slavic 
_ beauty evokes the idea of endurance, is forty- 
ome cine. She became an art student at fourteen 
ind has mever left the world of painting since. When 
she wasia student. Cézanne was her “only and unique 
master,” but she has been an Abstract Expressionist 
for tweaty years—another artist who lacked solidarity 
with Seviet common sense. Since her arrival in Paris 
two and a half years ago, she has been creating and 
exhibiting works combining large, circular, India ink 
figures that she calls “planets” with white-on-white 
collages. She conceived them in Moscow without 
knowing the works of Max Ernst and Leonardo da 
Vinci which could have inspired her. But she was 
unable to produce these works before she arrived in the 
West, partly because the creative process needed time 
to mature and partly because in the Soviet Union she 
could not obtain the materials she needed. 
` Masterkova has what a writer might call a painter’s 
disdain fer language. In Paris she has seen many films 
without Enowing the language on the sound track. 
When she talked to people who had seen the same 
films and understood the dialogue, “I was surprised 
that they had missed some very important details that I 
had seen. I think that the word is a signal that limits 
the horizen and breaks the continuity of thought.” She 
believes that speaking the language of her new country 
“is not important. But it is necessary in order not to 
have te ask for help to get something done. To deal 
with one’s own affairs is always the best. I don’t really 
live in ary society. I feel best when I am alone; only 
then can T work and think well.” 

David Miretsky, now thirty-eight, was a metalwork- 
er in the Ukrainian capital of Kiev and went to art 
school for the first time in 1970. He made friends in 
the Moscow art world in 1974, but was unknown in the 
West when he came in 1975. After three years of living 
and working in Cincinnati, he has been offered prices 
in the thousands ef dollars for his paintings. 

Miretsky looks like a cross between a nineteenth- 
century skret] student and a twentieth-century basket- 
ball pleyer. He radiates an intense gentleness, but his 
paintings ef people eating, partying, hunting, reveal 
anger, greed, pain, and fear. Viewers often say that he 
must hate the peeple he paints. “I don’t,” he says. “I 
love them. This is how I see them. Even in art school, 
hard as I tried to paint exactly as the model stood, 
there were some crooked lines and expressions.” That 
_ made aim an artist in exile in the land of socialist 
__ realism, where the only departures from reality that 
_ are allowed impreve on it, as when Stalin was painted 

as being ‘aller then Voroshilov. “I am fascinated by the 
commen feelings of humans,” Miretsky says, “the 
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sadness of life, the strange and unexplainable things 
about humans. Russians thought I painted party lead- 
ers playing their own games, but if I paint Americans I 
will paint them the same way. It’s how I see.” When I 
said that his pictures reminded me of Brueghel, 
Miretsky disliked the intended compliment, because 
“Brueghel pays no attention to faces.” 

Miretsky’s paintings have grown even more surreal- 
istic since he arrived here, “because surrealism in- 
creases the sharpness of the picture, the strength of 
feeling that comes out of it.” Exile may be making his 
feelings stronger, but the images in his paintings, the 
faces and the landscapes, so far are still Russian, still 
Soviet. The West has not yet affected his themes, as it 
has Brodsky’s. 

Many emigrant artists want to change the Soviet - 
system, but still think it is more important to be a 
writer or a painter than a political guess Many « dislike 
the tendency to prescribe for 
the West and for Russia that 
is shown by Solzhenitsyn, 
whose greatness as a writer 
is secure, or by celebrated 
dissidents such as Andrei 
Amalrik and Vladimir Bu- 
kovsky, whose dedication to 
the cause may impair their 
achievements as writers. The 
prescriptive urge “reminds 
me of the words of Dostoev- 
sky in The Brothers Kara- 
mazov,” Sinyavsky says. 
“Show a Russian a map of 
the heavenly vault which he Lyda Masterkova 
has never seen before, and in two hours he’ll start to 
make his own corrections on it.’ All these moralizing 
tendencies in Russians discourage me somewhat.” 

But even those who put art first cannot escape poli- 
tics. In the Soviet Union, many artists are forced to 
become political because the system, in Brodsky’s 
words, “recognizes only slaves and enemies. It can’t 
tolerate an act of creation that takes place outside its 
control. Art, and perhaps adultery, are the only forms 
of private enterprise that the state has not yet abol- 
ished.” In exile, the politicization of the artist contin- 
ues. Sinyavsky explains, “Certain events in Russia— 
new arrests, the fate of friends—these things compel 
one to respond. I am not a political activist by nature, 
but what is currently happening in Russia does not let 
one plunge exclusively into the world of art.” So the 
artist in exile is sometimes an exile from the country 
most his own, the country that he carries with him 
everywhere but cannot always enter. [C] 
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fullback named Mayfew stomped Jack’s room- 

mate in the face, breaking his nose and cleating a 
hole in his cheek and another in his eyebrow. Half an 
inch lower would have put out his eye. When Staley 
saw the blood, his groin tightened and crawled; he felt 
hollow and dizzy. And thrilled. At almost the same 
moment he wondered if this would make it easier for 
him and Jack. When he looked around for Jack he saw 
that they were pulling him off Mayfew, who was flat 
on his back, out cold. For twenty minutes, as it turned 
< out. Jack had a busted lip. 
It was not until they were climbing the path toward 
the road that Staley felt sick. He veered onto the grass, 
sat down heavily, and lay back against the hillside. 
Jack was just behind him. “Are you okay?” 
“PI catch up,” Staley said, with an edge in his voice 
~~ that Jack knew and understood: if Staley was going to 
puke he wouldn’t want him to stand there watching. 
Staley closed his eyes. He moved his hands through 
the wet grass and then touched his fingers to his fore- 
head and eyelids. He felt calm and clearheaded, as he 
almost always did after a match. His problems, his 
- worries, were like optical illusions. Depending on the 
time, the light, the angle, they were either agonizing or 
insignificant. Right now they were almost invisible. He 
lay still for a few more minutes and then raised up on 
one arm and turned to look at the woods. 
The soccer field was at the southeast corner of a 
thirty-acre pasture of reclaimed bottomland. At the far 
end was a wall of pinewoods that changed color and 
depth in the course of the afternoon, from open green 
-to gray-blue to cardboard black. It had taken Staley a 
good part of his first semester to break himself of the 


I n the last five minutes of the match a Citadel 
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A story by Ed Minus 


urge to glance off—even gaze off—at those woods. 
Rauschenblatt had yelled at him repeatedly. “Snap to, 
Shipp! Goddammit!” “What the he/l’re you mooning 
at now, Shipp?” Rauschenblatt was from Pennsylvania, 
where he had been a conference star just a few years 
before. It was one thing to be yelled at by a redneck 
southern coach, but Rauschenblatt’s Yankee mouth 
had an even uglier, more grating bite to it. “You think 
the Union Army’s gonna come sneaking outa those 
woods, Shipp? You better goddamn hope not!” 

In high school Staley had played mostly in the 
Manor Park football stadium: high bleachers on both 
sides, and high mountains beyond those. You were 
sheltered, shielded. On the bottom of a bowl. Down 
here at Palmetto the openness of the field, all that flat 
space, unnerved him. He felt like Cary Grant in the 
Kansas cornfield. 

Another kind of openness, the freedom of being 
away from home, on his own among all those new 
faces, had made it hard for him to study. In-high school 
he had made good grades with little effort. But his 
freshman grades at Palmetto were mostly C’s and D’s. 
So he had not played soccer at all his sophomore year. 
His grades had improved; and now he was at it again. 
But now it was not just the woods he had to keep out of 
mind. Now it was Jack, too. And most of the time— 
say for eighty percent of every match—there was no 
way not to see Jack. And Jack was another of the 
optical illusions. The main one. Sometimes he saw him 
one way, sometimes another. 

He was a freshman. (That was one way of seeing 
him: innocent, diffident.) From Pennsylvania. (That was 
another way: not so innocent, not so diffident.) Rau- 
schenblatt had recruited him from a town less than fifty 





miles feom Rauschenblatt’s own hometown. Rau- 
_ schenblatt even knew Jack’s mom and dad. As if things 
_ weren't shaky enough already. Staley and Jack asked 
themselves what Rauschenblatt would do if he found 
ut. Would he tell their parents? Would he kick them 
the team? Would he try to get them kicked out of 
_ school? The first thing he would do, they had agreed, 
would be to dame his record on them. “No wonder 
we've bees losing every goddamn match, with a couple 
a of goddamn queers in the club!” But they knew better 
than that. Jack was the best forward they had. Quick, 
deft, aceurate; deceptive as hell. And Staley was better 
_ than he ever Bad been before. Better than anybody else 
except Jack and David. And Swain maybe. And wasn’t 

that because of Jack? It had to be. Nothing else had 

< changed. 

_. Unlike Staley, Jack liked to imagine Rauschen- 
_ blatt’s reaction if he found out. He invented scenarios 
in which Rawscheablatt caught them “in the act.” It 
was easy for tim to mimic Rauschenblatt huffing and 
puffing and calling down the wrath of God on them 

dike a street-corner evangelist. But Staley couldn't 
understand the sort of kick Jack got out of Rauschen- 
blatt's ignorance, out of the thought of shocking him. 

He supposed it was another side of Jack’s daring and 

~ faking. He knew those qualities well enough, on the 

field and off. But they made him nervous. Staley had 
fooled around with guys a little in high school, but they 
had never talked te each other about it. Neither before 
_ nor after. It just happened, and then they pretended to 
_ forget about it. But Jack had been open with him right 
from the starı. From the first week, when there was 
nobody om campus but the football and soccer teams. 
_ They had had three-hour drills twice a day; and after 
supper Staley oftea went back out to practice dribbling 
_- up and:dewr the mall. One evening Jack had joined 
him, wearing just his shorts, barefooted. Staley took 
his owmshoes off,:and they passed and tackled until it 

- got dark, Jack growing more and more clownish. 

Whea they were walking back toward the dorm, 
Jack said, “Lookit, Staley: Here I am a thousand miles 

_ from heme. Sweating my ass off for a college educa- 

~ tion. Lenesome as hell. Homesick. I know you south- 

ern folk tend to stand on ceremony, but I don’t know 
how much longer I can stick it out down here; and it 
seems @ sharae to be wasting time. And feelings.” Up 
_ to that point, Staley had had no idea of what was 
E coming: “What I’m saying is: I can tell you like me. I 
ean fee! it. Es okay. I know what’s good. I’m not one 

OUE uni jock types.” He offered Staley a clear 
veet grin that disarmed him even more. “I’m one of 
your Meny ~~ types. Okay?” 
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“Okay,” Staley said. He was still confused, but he 
was getting excited. 

“Terry has a date tonight. God knows where from. 
But he’s out, anyway. So why don’t you come on up to 
my place and teach me how to whistle Dixie?” 

That was the way it had gone ever since. Staley was 
charmed and dismayed that a boy two years his junior, 
good-looking and tough, could have so few qualms 
about sex with guys. For the first time in his life Staley 
was able to talk honestly about his feelings—although 
some of the jokes Jack made still embarrassed him, 
even baffled him. And that same ease and lightness: . 
that enabled Jack to stay on top of it all sometimes 
made Staley think that their friendship, their “liaison,” 
was almost a kind of game for Jack. He could never be 
sure how Jack, for all his candor, felt about him. He 
was certain that Jack did not feel the same way he did. 

At the moment it did not seem terribly important. 


M A re you okay, Staley? Are you waitin’ for de 
Robert E. Lee?” Jack sat down beside him 
in the grass. 

“How’s your lip?” 

“It’s throbbing pretty good.” 

“It looks like it’s about to blossom. How’s Terry?” 

“They took him to the hospital. They should've 
taken that sonofabitch Mayfew to jail.” 

“T still don’t know what happened.” 

““Mayfew’s a madman is what happened. Neill says 
Blatt and Presson have set up a rematch for the Satur- 
day after Thanksgiving.” 

“In Charleston?” 

“I guess so. Is that where The Citadel is?” 

“Where are you from, anyway? Is that where The 
Citadel is.” 

Staley sat up and looked out across the pasture. The 
sun had gone down behind the woods and their shadow 
flooded the field. 

“Seems to me they ought to plant some cotton out 
there,” Jack said. “I think it might help my game to 
heah dem darkies moanin’ low in de background, chop- 
pin’ de cotton. Exactly what do they do when dey 
chops de cotton?” 

“They don’t anymore. John Deere he chop de cotton 
now. Anyway, that’s where the Student Life Building 
is gonna be. Sooner or later. With a pool.” 

“The Student Life Building? There’s no student life 
at Palmetto.” 

“Which reminds me,” Staley said. “You’re coming 
home with me for Thanksgiving, aren’t you?” 

“Am I invited?” 

“Tm inviting you.” 

“I mean by your family. Are you sure they feel okay 
about it?” 
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“Sure they do. They like you.” 

“T know that. 1 know they like me. I know they like 
you. I’m just not sure how they feel about us.” 

“They don’t even know about. . . us.” 

“Come on, Staley, of course they do. Don’t kid your- 
self. You told me they know about you. Right?” 

“Well. More or less. I don’t know how they deal 
with it, though. They may just think . . . may just 
wanta think it’s a phase I’m passing through. It hasn’t 
been mentioned in two or three years. And won't be. 
Unless I do the mentioning. Which I hope to God I 
won’t have to. They may think I’ve already passed 
through it.” 

“I don’t think so, Staley. Not after that weekend 
when I went home with you. You know, just because 
you’re quiet and shy and butch doesn’t mean you're 
totally inscrutable. They would have had to be blind 
and deaf not to know, just from the way you looked at 
me and talked to me.” 

“It wasn’t that bad, was it?” Staley put his head 
down against his arms, which were folded across his 
knees. “Why didn’t you tell me?” He sounded almost 
desperate. 

“It wasn’t bad, Staley. It was great. I loved it. I just 
didn’t know about your parents. You and I had only 
known each other a few weeks then. You’ve calmed 
down a lot since that weekend. Or I’ve gotten used to 
it. Or both.” 

“Jesus!” 

“How many girls have you taken home in the past 
three years? None, right?” 

“Right.” 

“And how many guys?” 

Staley did not answer for a moment; Jack knew that 
he was trying to decide whether or not to lie, whether 
or not he had lied to him in the past. 

“Just Charley. When we were freshmen.” 

Staley still had his face in his arms. His voice was 
muffled. Jack was watching the sunset grow brighter 
and wider. He wanted to put his arm around Staley’s 
shoulders, but he knew that that would make him 
uneasy out here in the open. 

“If I go home with you, don’t you think we could 
make things simpler for everybody—for a long time to 
come—if we sat down and talked with your mom and 
dad?” 

“No. Lord, no! Sometimes I don’t know which of us 
is more naive. Forget it.” 

“Then don’t you think it might be better if I didn’t 
go?” 

Staley straightened up and looked at him steadily. 
“What the hell’re you gonna do? Stay here for Thanks- 
giving? I don’t think they'd even let you. They lock the 
dorms. The dining hall closes. You know how empty 
this place gets even on weekends; on holidays it’s deso- 


late. You’d probably get farmed out to Dean Lothrop. 
You sure as hell can’t go home to Pennsylvania for just 
two days. Especially when it’s just a few more weeks 
till Christmas.” 

“You've really thought it all out, huh?” 

“What’s to think?” He stood up. “You all.” 

“Okay, Staley. Okay. Okay.” 

“I promise not to embarrass you.” 

“I’m not worried about that.” 

“Or my folks.” 

They were headed up the path now. 

“Just tell your mom I'll bring the mincemeat.” 

Staley didn’t get it. 


wo days later, when he called home, Staley 

f talked very briefly with his father, then gave 
his mother the standard laconic report on his 

health, his courses, his grades; listened dutifully to her 
standard long-winded anxieties about his brother Cam; 
a junior in high school; and asked about his grand- 
mother, who had suffered a stroke in late August. 
When he felt the conversation closing, he came, in the 
tone of an afterthought, to the reason he had called. 

“By the way, is it okay if I bring Jack home for 
Thanksgiving?” 

There was a pause—almost imperceptible, but long ; 
enough for him to feel both fear and anger. PARN 

“Of course. Certainly.” He would not have recog- 
nized this voice. 

“What’s wrong?” 

A slightly longer silence. The fear and anger build- 
ing. He could imagine his mother’s eyes at this 
moment: wide, welling with defensive vulnerability. 

“Nothing’s wrong, Staley. . . it’s just... .” 

“Go ahead.” He had to work to keep his voice 
calm. 

“It’s simply that Thanksgiving is such a close family. 
holiday. Even more than Christmas, I think. It always 
has been for us, you know that. We hardly know Jack. 
That’s all.” 

“He’s my best friend. What else do you need to 
know?” He knew the question was cruel before he 
spoke it. “I'll tell you.” And that, of course, was a 
threat. And empty. : 

He thought that this silence might be broken by the 
sound of crying; but it wasn’t. 

“Won't Cam’s girl be there?” 

“I don’t know yet. Sometime, I’m sure. But I—” 

He interrupted. “If Joe was coming, wouldn’t he be 
bringing his girl of the month? Won’t he be bringing 
Miss December at Christmas? He has for the past 
three out of four. A diferent one every time.” 

“It’s not the same, Staley.” 

“Why. not?” Again -his advantage made him feel 





Staley 








guilty. Even so, he wanted to say, “Do you think Joe 
doesn’t sleep with his ‘friends’? Do you really think 
Cam and Jill don’t get it on?” But it wasn’t the same. 
He knew that. But why wasn’t it? Why couldn’t it be 









“Are you being fair to us, Staley? To all of us?” 
“No. lm not. Are you all being fair to me? Are you 
being fair to Jack? What the hell am I supposed to say 
"to him?” 
- “Your daddy just can't understand, Staley. He just 
a So what? I don’t understand either. Nobody under- 
stands. What dees that have to do with anything? He 
< doesn’t understand how the goddamn television 
© works, but he watches it night and day. He 
< doesnt” 
< “Please Staley, please! Please.” 
He wasguiet. 
_“We dert want to hurt you, Staley. That’s the last 
thing we want. if you could come home next weekend, 
e could sit down and try to talk about it, calmly, just 
the two of us.” 

“JT can’t. There’s a match. There’s no point anyway. I 
wouldn't bring Jack home with me now. Not after this. 
























“Please don’t be angry. Please try to understand. 
Please.” 
“I understand. PIH write.” He hung up. 

-Later that night he wrote his mother a brief note: 
The soccer team had a match in Charleston on the 
twenty-eighth; some of the team were going down 
early, right after classes on Wednesday, and they 
wanted him to-go along. He would be staying with a 
- teammate whose home was in Charleston. He was 
-~ sorry he wouldnt be with them for Thanksgiving. 
Love. 

When he saw Jack the next day he didn’t mention 
the conversation with his mother or the note. He was 
> determined not to go home, but he had no idea where 
else they could go. Or how they could afford to go 

anywhere else. 
Jack said. “I theught you were coming up last night. 
-You must have had a premonition.” 

“Why? What?” 
i “Mr. Kiely came up around 9:30 to pick up some of 
_.Terry’s clothes:and books. He seemed very depressed. 
And angry. He said Terry’s cheekbone is broken, too. 

He H have to have-some dental work. Maybe even plas- 



















o don’t know. Do you wanta move in if he 
se ; doesn’t?” x 





“That's what I’ve been asking myself. It might be 
better not to. What do you think?” 

“Not for me.” 

“I’m sorry I didn’t make it last night. Pll see you 
around ten tonight, okay?” 


T hey decided that night not even to talk 
anymore about the possibility of rooming 
together until they knew for sure that Terry 
would not be back. And Staley still said nothing about 
the change in plans for Thanksgiving. He didn’t know 


what to say. Or how to go about saying it. He stayed in 


Jack’s room, in Jack’s bed, until after midnight, and : 


when he got back to his own room his mother had — 
called; his roommate had taped a message to that effect 
on the bathroom mirror. It was too late to return the 
call, even if he had wanted to; and the next day he 
decided to wait until his mother had had time to get his 
letter. He was trying to sustain his anger for as long as 
possible because he knew that pain and self-pity were 
waiting just beneath the surface. That night he and 
Jack went to a movie and then drove several miles out 
into the country to a beer joint that was seldom patron- 
ized by students. When they got back to the dorm 
there was another message. His brother in Florida had 
called. When he reached the Orlando number around 
ten the next morning, a secretary told him that Mr. 
Shipp had left town for the weekend and had asked her 
to tell him that a letter was on its way. 

For the next two days he tried to see Jack as little as 
possible; his moods were growing darker and more 
desperate, and he was finding it harder to camouflage 
them. He had a big paper due the following week and 
he used that as an excuse. He tried to study, but with- 
out much success. He kept telling himself (feeding the 
resentment) that if he lost his respectable averages this 
late in the term it would not be his fault. His mother 
had not called again. 

The match on Saturday was a massacre. Perhaps 
because of Terry; perhaps because the holidays were 
coming on; perhaps just because they were a young and 
ragged club. Even Jack looked bad. Rauschenblatt 
pulled out all the stops and ranted himself into a livid 
and ludicrous martyrdom. 

The letter from Joe came on Monday. 


Dear Staley, 

Mamma called me right after you two talked on Tues. 
I tried to reach you several times—no success. I’m 
flying to Houston tomorrow on business/pleasure.. You 
will understand that a letter from your illiterate brother 
means I’m concerned. Mamma was very upset, as I'm 
sure you know. I’m sure you were too. And still are. But 
Į think she is the one who’s really caught in the middle 
and suffers unfairly. Whether or not you plan to go- 
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home for T’giving—and knowing how stubborn you are 
(and easily hurt) I doubt that you will—I wish you 
would call Mamma and try to smooth things over as 
much as possible. I really wish you would go home tho. 
I'm not sure you realize how hard this thing is for both 
of them, even when everything is going smoothly. But as 
far as I can tell you have ways of coping (maybe just 
more practice) that they don’t have. Plus education. Pm 
not about to try to make any judgment or give any 
advice about how to lead your life. I really am concerned 
about Mamma tho, and I expect you are too. Should be 
if you aren’t. 

If you don’t go home for T’giving you may need a 
little extra cash to see you through the long weekend. I 
hope you don’t misunderstand. Call it an carly Xmas 
present. How’s your game? Take care. 

Joe 


There was a check for a hundred dollars. 


ack had a chemistry lab on Wednesday afternoon 

that he couldn’t afford to cut, so it was after five 

when they left the campus and after ten when 

they got to Charleston. They drove on to the Isle of 

Palms and settled, pretty much at random, on an 
oceanfront motel called The Sand Dollar. 

“Jesus!” Jack said. “Two double beds!” 

Staley smiled, tossed his flight bag onto the first 
bed, and moved to the other side of the room. He slid 
open the glass doors and stepped out onto the catwalk. 
They were on the third floor. He could hear the sound 
of the surf and see where the pale sand melted into the 
dark water. 

Jack’s voice came from the bathroom. “Man! Look 
at this! Blue fixtures. And just one of everything. 
Classy!” He followed Staley outside. 

“Wanta go for a cold swim?” 

“Td rather go for a hot shower. Come in here and 
look at this bathroom—it’s so damn clean.” 

They closed the windows and drew the curtains. 

“Hey, we got a color television, too. Man! This is 
deluxe. You all.” 

Jack seemed almost like a kid in a candy store. He 
was taking off his clothes, rubbing his bare feet against 
the carpet. As far as Staley could tell, Jack shared none 
of his own nervousness and sense of displacement. 

“Don’t you wanta take a shower, Sta?” 

“You go ahead. I showered while you were in lab.” 

“Not with me, though.” He held his arms open, 
showing off, offering, his fine-muscled torso. Staley 
was drawn to him and they hugged each other for a 
long moment. 

“Okay,” Jack said, “while I’m in the shower, why 
don’t you roll us a joint?” 

Staley found the grass and papers in the bottom of 
Jack’s bag. He put Jack’s extra socks and underwear in 


one of the dresser drawers and hung a pair of pants and 
two shirts in the closet. Then he unpacked his own 
bag. 

Jack was singing. 

“All is safe-ly gath-ered in 
Ere the win-ter storms be-gin.” 

Staley felt a pang of homesickness sharper than any 
he had felt since he was a freshman, maybe since his 
first summer camp. And sharpened, in part, by guilt. 
He wondered if he should call his mother while Jack 
was still in the shower, before they started smoking. It 
would be a gamble: he might feel better or he might- 
feel worse. He decided to wait until tomorrow. He — 
didn’t want Jack to know how he was feeling. He 
wanted to share Jack’s feelings. The grass would help. 
And Jack himself would help. The one thing he had 
known for sure when he hung up the phone after the 
quarrel with his mother was that Jack was even more 
-mportant to him than he had realized; more important 
than anybody else. After that, he hadn’t given any 
:hought to the possibility of going home alone. Still, 
-his would be the first Thanksgiving he had ever spent 
away from home. And he kept asking himself why he | 
should have had to make that choice. And how often he | 
would have to make it in the future. It frightened him 
-o think that this might be the first of many holidays 
-hat he would spend apart from his family. Apart from ` 
anybody’s family. In motel rooms. His self-pity made — 
aim feel like somebody in a stupid soap opera. After 
all, this room was much nicer than their rooms in the 
dorm. It was clean and quiet; the beds were firm; there 
vere reproductions of Winslow Homer watercolors on 
-he walls. But it was just one room; there was nowhere 
else to go. If he was at home he could have gone into 
~am’s room and listened to his new albums; he could 
ave gone down to the kitchen for apple cake or char- 
otte. In the dorm he could always go upstairs to see 
Jack or down the hall to talk with David or Hugh. Or 
o the gym. Or the canteen. This room seemed both 
empty and cramped. 

By the time Jack came out of the bathroom—naked, 
gleaming, toweling his hair—Staley had rolled two 
_oints and had undressed down to his underpants and 
done sit-ups and push-ups. Now they were in bed; 
~vatching an old war movie and smoking. 

“You just aren’t gonna tell me what happened, 
auh?” 

“What?” 

“What happened.” 

“I told you. Honest to God. My rich brother just 
decided to play Santa Claus. Or God. I don’t know 
which.” 

“And that’s it? That’s all?” 

“Well. . . if we had gone all the way up to Cashers, 
we'd have had a long hard drive Saturday morning. | 


you to be in good shape in case Mayfew comes 


ished the joint in silence. 
Jack said, “Do you want the other one now?” 
“Let's save it.” Staley was looking at the room- 
service menu. but it was too late to order anything. 
“What's wrong, Staley?” 
“I doa’t know. Nothing important.” 
“Whatever it is, I'm sorry.” 
“It’s aot yeur fault.” 
“Is it home?” 
Party 
“An us??? 
“I guess it’s just that things seem so different all of a 
dden. I knew that when we're at school we have to 
eak around a let and play it super straight all the 
time. And before Terry got hurt we always had to wait 
for the weekends. And we’re always worried about 
ing caught. I am, anyway. But all that makes the 
hole thing seem kind of unreal. Like a game almost. 
s if we're deing i partly just to see if we can get away 
< with it. Now it seems much more real. Or unreal in a 
lifferent way, maybe.” 
We're really queer now. Here. Is that it?” 
I guess that’s it. As much as anything else.” He 
> sounded tired. And nervous. “We're really queer, 
aren’t we?” 


< Staley 


Jack had been lying flat on his back. Heslid up in 
the bed until he could lean against the headboard and 
put his arm around Staley’s shoulders. 

“That, my dear, is our misfortune.” 

Staley closed his eyes. Jack always thought that any 
kind of joke would cheer him up. He didn’t realize that 
some of the jokes, some of the words, made it worse. 
Why couldn’t he have just put his arm around him and 
not said anything? Why couldn’t he himself have kept 
quiet? = 

Staley twisted onto his side. He put his arms around 
Jack’s waist and pressed his face against Jack’s hard, 
smooth stomach, and lay still for a moment. Nothing 
else seemed important now. Holding Jack, and loving 
him, was always like a kind of healing. A blessing. 

Jack said, “You’re gonna feel better tomorrow, 
Staley. You just need a little time.” He picked up the 
menu that Staley had laid aside. “We'll sleep as late as 
we want to in the morning. Then we'll order a big 
breakfast. Waffles. Cheese omelets. Link sausage. 
Hominy grits. Orange juice and coffee. Then we'll lie 
here in bed and watch the Macy’s parade and the ball 
games.” He was rubbing Staley’s shoulders and some- 
times gently touching the top of his head or the side of 
his face. “After that we’ll take a long walk on the 
beach. Do some running. We’ll come back here and 
have a shower and a drink. Then we'll drive into town | 


and find a good restaurant and have she-crab soup and ~ 


boiled shrimp and hush puppies. Then we’ll check out 
the bars. Find a bar with a good band; settle down. 
We're gonna have a good time. I promise you.” 


Staley seemed now to be nodding in agree- 


ment. O 


DAUGHTER 
by Ellen Bryant Voigt 


. There isone grief worse than any other. 


When your small feverish throat clogged, and 
quiz, 
I knelt beside the-chair on the green rug 
anc shock you and shook you, 
but the enly sound was mine shouting you back, 
the delicate curls at your temples, 








how could I put a knife to that white neck? 
With you in my lap, 

my hands fluttering like flags, 

I bend instead over your dead weight 

to administer a kiss so urgent, so ruthless, 
pumping breath into your stilled body, 
counting out the rhythm for how long until 
the second birth, the second cry 

oh Jesus that sudden noisy musical inhalation 
that leaves me stunned 
by your survival. 
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o you remember the people who 

lived on the hill? You’d have to 

have come from a small town. But the 

town didn’t have to have a hill. Those 

people created their own. Wherever 
they lived, there was a hill. 

The people who lived on the hill spent 


the summer at their place on the lake. . 
It took up the whole western shore. But. 
you could hardly see the house for the © 
trees. It was a solid, three-story struc- 
ture with a large, completely floored 
attic (for the grandchildren on rainy 
days). There were six or seven bed- 
rooms, each with its own porch and a. 
fireplace that worked like a charm. 

The people who lived on the hill did 
not take vacations. They went away. 
“Away” meant not having to come back 
until they were good and ready. 

They bought replacements for their 
linens and kitchenware from a store in 
the nearby city. It was an old store with 
creaky wooden floors and a birdcage 
elevator that whirred and clanked like: 
a small factory. Occasionally the people. 
who lived on the hill made their selec- 
tions in person, but most of the time 
they simply sent a letter to the clerk 
they had inherited along with the fami- 
ly silver. 

Their automobiles were always 
bright and shining but seldom new. 
They owned blooded cars, thorough- 
breds, the best model of the best year of 
the decade. The people who lived on the 
hill never seemed to get stuck with a 
lemon. 

But they weren’t fussy, like some 
people you could mention. She was 
maybe somewhat overly concerned . 
about the way her tablecloths and nap- 
kins were starched. He doted on a 
particular brand of shoe wax that was 
produced as a sideline by a glove manu- 









facturer in England. He had a little 
“speech about it, which he repeated even 
casual acquaintances. “It takes a bit 
f doing,” he-would say, “and it costs a 
few extra permies. But, I always say—” 
“There was.a pause as he looked down at 
his burnished cordovans. “It’s the re- 
” No one had ever disa- 
kim. This he found very 
ering. It proved that the average 
“person had. a great deal more common 
sense thar he was given credit for. 
-Their servants had been their par- 
nts’ servants, and were as dedicated as 
desert monks and cloistered nuns. The 
servants were never sick, never late. 
"They were seldom seen, seldom heard. 
0 They were rot used to smiling. The 
people on the hill had their longest 
conversations with the gardener. 
Their names! It did not matter what 
<: they happened to be. Suppose the name 
was Threadbare. Now the word had 
only one meaning: the people who lived 
-© on the hill 
|. -*_Mrs. Threadbare was in just the 
other day and bought a half-dozen pairs 
of these very same shoelaces. Like to 
=< cleaned me eut.” The manager of the 
shoe store beams: as he hands Mrs. 
- Threadbare's brand of shoelaces, an 
identical pair. to the discriminating 
customer. 

“But after that, she came back and 

settled down and married a cousin of 
=: Mrs. Threadbare’s.” The members of 
“the Ladies’ Current Events Club smile 
at the narrator. Everybody loves a hap- 
py ending. “Eut,” declares a worrywart, 
“if the groom was her cousin, then he 
wasn’t reslly a Threadbare.” 

“Indeed he was’” The oldest party 
present raps her cane on the floor. “The 
present Mrs. Threadbare’s aunt was a 
cousin of Mr. Threadbare’s father. He’s 
a genuine Threadbare, all right!” A sigh 

i: of relief. For now, the groom and his 
- Jueky, lucky bride will live happily ever 
after. 





















he Threszibares didn’t go out much. 
Of course. they went to church ev- 
ery Sunday that they were in town. And 
Mrs. Threadbare could be seen there on 
Saturday mornings, too, as she slipped 
In with one cf her lovely floral arrange- 
2 ments. 
ey cide often entertain. They 
ere sekor mertioned in the local 
ociety Colum. There was always Mrs. 
Threadbere’: annual tea, which was 
held outdeors in the rose garden just as 
the flowers reached their peak. But that 
didn’t really count. Everybody was in- 














vited. Just everybody. Even Mrs. 
Threadbare’s mother’s laundress made 
it in her freshly varnished wheelchair. 

Mrs. Threadbare had only one really 
close friend. They were thick as thieves. 
Nobody could understand it. There 
wasn’t a more conceited, stuck-up snob 
in the whole world than Mrs. Thread- 
bare’s best friend. 

It was said that Mrs. Threadbare was 
an accomplished pianist and was born 
with perfect pitch. She enjoyed all 
kinds of needlework and even made 
lace. She wrote a lot of letters, and the 
postman reported that she received at 
least one book every month. 

Mr. Threadbare was thought to be 
more outgoing. He really had to be. 
After all, he was chairman of the board. 
If you were up and about by eight 
o'clock, you could see him every week- 
day morning. He would be driving to his 
office in the bank building. If his car 
happened to be getting its regular tune- 
up in the shop, Mrs. Threadbare would 
drive him in her car. Even at that hour 
she was dressed as finely as if she were 
going to take tea with the queen. Her 
hats were always so becoming. Just 
before she drove off, Mr. and Mrs. 
Threadbare would wave to each other 
and make a little laughing sound. They 
must have thought it was a pretty good 
joke, her being a chauffeur. 

Although Mr. Threadbare, like his 
father before him, always gave more 
than anybody else in town toward the 
cost of the fireworks, he and Mrs. 
Threadbare never attended the Fourth 
of July jamboree. They preferred 
spending a quiet Fourth at home with 
their family and a few close friends. 
Who could blame them? They had a 
much better view from up there than 
they would have had sitting on wooden 
bleachers in the crowded football stadi- 
um below. 

It was hard not to stare at the 
Threadbares, no matter how often you 
got to see them. Mrs. Threadbare fa- 
vored soft pastel colors, even in winter. 
She never wore black. His favorite color 
seemed to be dark gray. Of course, he 
never went without a tie. But it was so 
inconspicuous that you couldn’t have 
described it, not even if your life de- 
pended on it. 

As you stared at them, you fought 
back a wicked little thought that made 
you want to find a wrinkle, a wobbly 
button, a loose thread. But no. The 
people who lived on the hill just never 
let you down. 

Do you miss them, too? 
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The “outlaw queen,” -Belle Star 
one of those figures in western Ame 
cana who have never been either ful 
forgotten or fully remembered. Though 
notorious for her love affair with: Col 
Younger and her relationship with Fra: 
and Jesse James, she led for them 
part a secretive and unrecorded life in the 
Cherokee Nation in the bad old day 

the western frontier. 


















But what is poison to the historian is 
meat for the novelist, and SPEER Mor 
GAN’s BELLE STARR is.a fitting tribute 
to a woman whose legend is as big and | 
rumbustious as the Oklahoma Territory 
itself. Belle hoodwinks a sheriff, burns up | 
the brothel in which her daughter works 
and robs a bank. She copes with tooth- 
ache, migraine, menstrual pain, and the 
corrosive sense of her age and ugliness, 
all the while cutting a telegraph line and 
firing a bridge. She comforts a dying 
cowboy, rallies an old widow, jeers at a 
baseball game, dominates a men’s bar, 
broods on her amorous past, rants, day- 
dreams, swigs dope and drink—and. 
laughs at the world and herself. 
















































Though about the West, BELLE 
STARR is not a western. Rather, it arises 
from a sophisticated artist’s obsession 
with a primitive—but not simple—wom- 
an who confronts men and leads them, 
but is torn by raging inner conflicts. 












BELLE STARR: 
A Novel 






by Speer Morgan 






$9.95 at your bookstore 
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compelling feature of barge trav- 
A el is that if you miss a scheduled 
_ departure, you can catch up with your 
transport by taking a brisk walk. No 
other carrier can make that claim. The 
-advantage might not be significant, of 
course, if the barge is not worth over- 
taking, but the one on which my wife 
and I recently sailed the Avon and 
_ Severn rivers proved worth it to such a 
degree that a new line of thought has 
been forced upon me. With automobiles 
verywhere checkmated by other auto- 
mobiles, with airplanes turned into hu- 
man freight compartments endlessly 
waiting to take off, and with passenger 
trains all but extinct, the barge is the 
ikeliest vehicle of the future—more 
ely by far than the Concorde. 
Between supersonic flight and trans- 
ortation by barge a difference in oper- 
ing speed will no doubt be quickly 
detected by the seasoned traveler. 
While the Concorde manages to cross 
the Atlantic in three hours or so, the 
Beverly K & Jean K makes it from 
Stratford to Worcester—a distance of 
hirty miles as the dull-witted crow 
flies—in just under six days, a feat 
made possible by a roundabout, hun- 
dred-mile route, a four-hour cruising 
day, time out at the frequent locks, and 
side trips through the country by bicy- 
le or minibus. 
_ In those very figures lies the irresist- 
ble law of barge travel: the lower the 





THE BARGE OF AVON 
by Robert Bendiner 


speed and the more eccentric the route, 
the greater the saving in time. The law 
works out this way: By reducing the 
passenger’s progress through the coun- 
tryside to four and a half miles an hour, 
with plenty of time to spare for gawk- 
ing ashore, the barge allows one to see 
in a single trip what it would take forty 
trips to see by any other means of trav- 
el. The saving in time alone is stagger- 
ing, and I say nothing here about the 
saving in money and energy required to 
book forty trips with all the necessary 
connections. 

But, the skeptics are sure to ask, if 
the idea is to see every blade of grass, 
why not walk to begin with? Sheer 
hypocrisy. Who, except perhaps a few 
crazed youths, would want to go scram- 
bling up and down riverbanks, puffing, 
panting, and sweating until one has lost 
the inclination even to look at another 
willow reflected in the water, another 
swan, ancther bubbling weir, another 
curve in the loveliest stream in Eng- 
land? The beauty of floating along on a 
barge is precisely that you can see all 
this and more from a comfortable deck 
chair—or through a picture window, if 
the rain happens to be falling on “Eng- 
land’s green and pleasant land,” which 
it does, after all, less frequently than in 
the rain forests of the Amazon, and 
much more gently. To traverse the 
Avon by barge is to walk through 
England’s choicest countryside without 


getting wet and without so much as 
moving a leg. 










































s the double name indicates, our 
barge is twins, with the Beverly's 
small diesel pulling the Jean along 
until they encounter a lock; then the 
Beverly goes through under its own 
power and the Jean is towed along by 
rope—and by muscle, when the wind is 
against the project. Several times a day 
and always at night the two handsome 
craft, as cheerily painted as a carrousel 
and lined with flower boxes, tie up 
alongside one another to allow passen- 
gers to move back and forth between 
the barge that contains their trim and 
comfortable cabins and the one that 
holds the galley and public lounge. 
Three gourmet meals a day—besides 
coffee and freshly baked cake at eleven, 
and tea and scones at five—are con- 
sumed in that pleasant lounge. 

Those who can’t take the strain of 
watching others crank and uncrank the 
lock gates in addition to preparing 
quiche for lunch and filet mignon for 
dinner can always hire a barge and do 
these things for themselves. But that is 
the lazy way out. The Beverly K & Jean 
K is for those hardier folk who can, out 
of the corner of an eye, watch a young 
woman leaning her fair shape full 
against a barge pole to get the craft off 
a shoal while they sternly work away at 
seeing eternity in a blade of grass, or at 
figuring out whether the next half 
mile’s prospect looks more like a Turner 
than a Constable, or at checking on the 
catch of scores of dour-faced fishermen 
lining the banks. Other passengers are 
intensely oecupied in studying swans, 









as though ther might have to account 
for them te der Majesty on Swan- 
Upping Sancey, or in distinguishing 
he ery of che marsh hen from the mat- 
ing call of tae lapwing. Or, not least, 
they may be counting the sheep in a 
steadily receding meadow until that 
sort of arithmetic has its usual conse- 
‘quence. 
So the busy days pass, with hardly a 
inute te lowk for the stamps one 
bought the dey before, much less to 
write a pesteard. But the work load is 
happily lightened by the side trips to a 
= Cotswold village, an abbey ruin, a pub 
=> or two or three, or an unspoiled market 
town filled with medieval houses in 
which, miracawusly, people live as rou- 
tinely as though they were in a walk-up 
on Third Averue cr a condominium in 
Florida. 
Barge travel is not for the many, 
which is fortanate because every other 
form of travel is. All the same, Floating 
. Through Europe, the American enter- 
-oprise that owns the Beverly K & Jean 
Ky, must be making an impact in Eng- 
land. Britons line the shore as the 
bright barges: pull into the dock at 
Stratford or Tewkesbury or Worcester. 
They are clearly awed by these crazy 
Americans—a’ least, on my trip the 
patrons wers Americans—tearing 
along their waterways at a speed that 
would get them across the Atlantic as 
fast as the Susta Maria. 

Retroactively we had reason to be 
awed ourselves. After we had disem- 
barked at Wereester, we were to see no 
more of the technological wonders of 
the Beverly K & Jean K, and to miss 
them sorely. “ll teo soon we were back 
in the clumsy world of hurry-up-and- 
wait. The car we had hired to meet the 
barge at mine in the morning arrived, 
after much frantic telephoning to Bris- 
tol and Hirramgham, at three in the 
afternoon. I it had not been for the 
intervention of the genial skipper, we 

' tight stil) be stranded on the banks of 
the Severn, aleng with five heavy pieces 
of luggage. 

But we were not to feel that we had 
really returned to the backward twen- 
tieth century until a few days later we 

< arrived at Heathrow Airport, at three 
o'clock ona Friday afternoon. Our jum- 
bo jet, sehedu'ed for departure at four, 
S | not tke off, we were informed, 
until ten ocleck that night, owing to 
-the sort of mechanical collapse that is 
unthinkable «ith the more soundly en- 
gineered river barge. 
Worse thaa those seven lost hours in 












































MR. JACK DANIEL hardly ever used these 
old labels. But, we believe, they have plenty 
of good uses today. 


eae Our founder maintained that 


what went in his bottle was 
more important than what went © 
lon it. So he only used these 
j beautiful labels for a few special 
bottlings. Today, of c course, 
folks put them on countless fj 
things — from table tops 
to lampshades to bar trays. 

















CHARCOAL | 


And we'd be gla d to send MELLOWED ~ 
you a set if you'll drop us ON 

a line. We're certain you'll n 
find them useful. Even if Ees E RO 


Mr. Jack never did. 


Lem Motlow, Prop., Ine., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States 





























an airport (a person could intimately 
-probe thirty beautiful miles of the Avon 
“in that. time) was our correspondingly 
delayed arrival at Kennedy. By the time 
we had cleared customs at one-thirty in 
the morning, suburban limousines had 
stopped running, attempts to telephone 
with English pence proved impractical, 
-and a sluggishness hung over the air- 
port, thicker and less breathable than 
any sluggishness noticeable in the Vale 


:: With no handy barge sailing to Hunt- 
ington, on Long Island’s north shore, 
we had a choice between an airport 
hotel for the balance of the night and a 
. $50 taxi ride. We took the taxi. True, 
the Beverly K & Jean K, had it been 
available, would not have got us home 
until the following Tuesday, but it 
would have been comfortable and we 
might have come to know and love Long 
Island Sound even better than we do. 
What is more, as on the Avon, we would 
have done something to patch up a 
sound barrier that in recent years has 
been so often broken to so little avail. 




























- The eruise here described takes 
seven days (six nights) and will cost, 
in 1979, from $490 to $520 per pas- 
‘senger, double occupancy, depending 
on the season. Prices include all 
meals (one or two of them in inns on 
shore), excursions to such attrac- 
| tions as the Royal Shakespeare 
Theatre at Stratford (tickets compli- 
mentary), tours through the Cots- 
wolds by minibus, and a visit to the 
porcelain factory at Worcester. 

For similar one-week luxury- 
barge trips on the Thames (for six 
| passengers), prices are from $550 to 
$585 per person; in Burgundy, 
France (twenty-four passengers), 
from $575 to $610; and in Holland 
(twelve passengers), from $555 to 
$585. Information may be obtained 
rom Floating Through Europe, 501 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 



























For information on other Europe- 
| an barge trips, consult any Ameri- 
ean Express office or write to 
~Boat Enquiries, Ltd., 7 Walton 
Well Road, Oxford, England 
Inland Voyages, Ltd., Guilford 
Boat House, Milbrook, Guilford, 
Surrey GU 13 XJ, England 
Wirreanda Cruises, Holt Travel 
Service, 12 rue du Helder, Paris 
75009, France 









JOSEPH CONRAD: PROBLEM CHILD 
By Richard Locke 


n their different tones of voice and 
modes of self-presentation, in their 
implicit relationships to their readers 
(and in our relationships to them), the 
great English novelists constitute an 
extended family. There are those we 
love as if ther were our ideal older 
sister and brother: Jane Austen and 
Charles Dickens. There are those we 
revere as if they were our wise old 
maiden aunt and uncle: George Eliot 
and Henry James. There are crazy 
country cousins—Charlotte and Emily 
Bronté—and those black sheep we fall 
passionately in love with in our adoles- 
cence and come to quarrel with or repu- 
diate as we grow older: D. H. Lawrence 
and James Joyce. And then there is the 
problem child, Joseph Conrad, the Pol- 
ish nobleman and orphan, the adopted 
son, the foreigner at once arrogant and 
obsequious, so grimly serious about his 
art that it embarrasses or irritates us 
and weighs us down. 

Even as we acknowledge the great- 
ness of his work, his devotion, his 
extraordinary narrative and descrip- 
tive skill, we are moved to insist, some- 
what guiitily but stubbornly, that he 
does have persistent flaws. He’s always 
making errors in English usage; he has 
a marked weakness for melodrama and 
romantic clichés about the virtues of 
British seamen and the innocence of 
Victorian womankind. His vagueness, 
his self-righteousness and sentimental- 
ity, his pondercus rhetoric, his Conti- 
nental mannerisms, his excessive irony, 
his lack of spontaneous humor—all 
make us uncomfortable. Our respect is 
intermingled with resentment; our 
praise, with qualifications and critical 
pique; our esteem, with condescension 
and impatience. He won’t go away and 
he won’t behave; he’s both a source of 
pride and a social burden; he doesn’t 
really belong, but we know we’re better 
for having him in the family. 

After all, he knows things and has 
been to many places we’ve never seen: 
his twenty-six volumes encompass the 
entire world of late nineteenth-century 
imperialism—Southeast Asia, Africa, 
South America; he knows Bangkok and 
Singapore and Kinshasa as well as Lon- 
don, Brussels, and Geneva. He has led 
a life of exile and adventure. Born Józef 


Teodor Konrad Korzeniowski in 1857 in 
the Ukraine, he was a political refugee 
from the age of four (his father was a 
quixotic Polish radical and literary 
man). He lost his mother at seven and 
his father at eleven; he came into the 
care of an eminently level-headed bour- 
geois uncle, but then went to sea at 
sixteen; he did some gunrunning and 
some smuggling in Spain and the West 
Indies; he hung around the port of 
Marseille and ran up debts and then, at 
twenty, he tried unsuccessfully to kill 
himself. Having survived by a fluke, he 
joined the British Merchant Marine. By 
the age of twenty-eight he had become 
a British subject and a master mariner, 
a captain with his own ship sailing 
between Thailand, China, Australia, 
and Mauritius. After little more than a 
year he gave it up and went to com- 
mand a riverboat in the Congo, but 
after four months broke down in the 
heart of darkness. This changed his life: 
“Before the Congo,” he told a friend, “I 
was a mere animal.” He slowly recov- 
ered and then served for a while as first 
mate of a famous clipper ship, the 
Torrens. He began writing only toward 
the end of eighteen years at sea, but 
from the time his first book, Almayer’s 
Folly, was published in 1895, he was 
acclaimed a writer of genius. 

Conrad’s prose has astonishing visual 
power (in our literature only Dickens, 
the Shakespeare of English novelists, 
surpasses him in this), and he con- 
structs his books with complexities of 
theme and narrative that at their best 
recall his masters, Flaubert and James. 
Yet Conrad’s fiction always turns 
against itself: his melodramas are often 
obsessed with inertia; he understands 
the psychopolitical dynamics of capital- 
ists and revolutionaries with a prophet- 
ic clarity, yet he is profoundly contemp- 
tuous of both—without for a moment 
disputing the truth of the revolution- 
aries’ revulsion from the vicious tangle 
of vanity, cowardice, greed, and sloth 
that calls itself civilized society. Al- 
though he’s quick to spot the egotism 
and cheap self-justification behind 
moral protestations, he repeatedly as- 
serts that fidelity, duty, work, and Eng- 
lish civil liberty have value, even 
though they rest on nothing firmer 








han what he calis the sentiment of 
uman solidarity. In this bewildering 
xtureof atheistic humanism, nihilis- 
ieor abserd morality, and social con- 
wentionality, Conrad is at once a late 
Victorian and an early modernist. Even 
the exquisite and exasperating formal 
onvolutions of his books express his 
mbiguous historical position. He is a 
genius who could write cheap magazine 
romances and pretentious literary 
- flummery: He is very great and very 
odd. A foreigner. An exile. A refugee. A 
_ displaced person. An orphan. 
| He knows and feels all this. He wor- 
Yes about. his accent, his lack of social 
or historical context; he feels he has to 
-dredge up everything out of himself, to 
squeeze himself dry, to create the entire 
world in isolation. He suffers dreadful- 
ly when že writes. He frets about his 
talent and about ais moral character. 
He is always in debt, behind schedule; 
< © his crippled wife and two young sons 
i ; depend on him; his literary agent sends 
-~ him £10 for a weekly output of 3000 
words; he sits at his writing table as if 
© he were lashed to the helm of a ship in 
.. storm, he looks at the blank paper for 
eight, twelve, thirty-six hours at a 

















stretch. He feels worthless, impotent, 
sick, angry, insane,exalted, helpless: “I 
am ready to cut, slash, erase, destroy, 
spit, trample, jump, wipe my feet on 
that MS at a word from you,” he writes 
his first editor, Edward Garnett. “I 
want to how! and foam at the mouth 
but I daren’t do it for fear of waking 
[the] baby and alarming my wife... . 
You know how bad it is when one feels 
one’s liver, or lungs. Well I feel my 
brain. I am distinctly conscious of the 
contents of my head. My story is there 
in a fluid—in an evading shape. I can’t 
get hold of it. It is all there—to 
bursting, yet I can’t get hold of it no 
more than you can grasp a handful of 
water. . . . I seem to have lost all sense 
of style and yet I am haunted, merci- 
lessly haunted by the necessity of 
style.” 

He is always physically ill: malaria, 
bronchitis, gout, insomnia, arthritis, 
neuralgia, nerves, depression; his hand 
swells so he can’t write. He cries and 
groans like a child when he’s ill; when 
he’s angry he “chatters and screams 
like a monkey.” He can be exquisitely 
polite or brusque; sweet or dark and 
brooding. His mind teems with images 





EERE oor ome CITATIONS sama 


aecompanving the award to 
JACK GREENBERG 


“Years ago he took on the job of 
legal defense of his country, and he 
does not cease to battle for all who 
have ‘ess than equal rights, personal 
freedom and security in the develop- 
ing society of a young nation unique 
-in its population of so numerous 
and varied antecedents. Many 
downtrodden unrecognized, beaten 
or ignored have learned they have a 
champion in this man.” 


F. William Andres 
Norman Cousins 

E. Grey Dimond 
Mary Clark Dimond 
J. Chrys Dougherty 





and hallucinations, but he is so. 
with doubt and fear, with grandios 
ambition and guilt, with violent hunger 
for “human solidarity” and a sardonic 
rejection of “human illusions” that he 
cannot find the words, put his thoughts 
into any shape. In a delirious fever 
during a five-month nervous break- 
down, he leans against his wife’s back 
for hours (pillows won't do) and raves 
incomprehensibly in Polish and talks to 
the characters of his new novel. 

His arrogant and masochistic dev 
tion to the art of fietion, to prom thi 
right words in the right order, ex- 
presses (on the scale of genius) his 
that he cannot ever speak or wri 
proper English; and this devotion : 
this fear produce both Ais most eg 
gious rhetoric and his greatest work 
He can write romantic mush or mel 
drama one month (one arly review 
ealled him, intending praise, the 
ling of the South Seas; he alwa 
insisted violently that he was- moi 
than a sea-story writer, that he was a 
artist—and indeed he was), and he ca 
write a masterpiece of ironic con 
and narrative and thematic dexteri 
the next. He can write the magnifice: 

































THE GRENVILLE CLARK FUND AT DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, INC. = 
| announces the winners of the second 
a GRENVILLE CLARK PRIZE 


There were three recipients of the Grenville Clárk Prize of 1978. 
They were awarded the Prize on October 20, 1978 in New York City. 


accompanying the award to 


THEODORE M. HESBURGH 


“With an outpouring of energy 
and talent, he never ceases to 
reach out to help so that the in- 
dividual may live with decency, 
liberty, dignity and freedom. He 
also asks of the nations of the 
world that they be conscious of 
their shortcomings and learn a way 
to bring all persons reassurance 
and hope for world peace based 
upon a harmony and understanding 
between the disparate peoples of 
this globe.” 


Members of the Board of Directors of The Grenville Clark Fund at Dartmouth College, Inc. 


Louisa Thoron Peterson 
Robert H. Reno 

Elliot L. Richardson 
John K. Schemmer 
Samuel R. Spencer, Jr. 


Leo Gottlieb 

Erwin N. Griswold 

Anthony Lewis 

H. Carl McCall 

Jonathan Moore 
Dudley W. Orr 

























PARE Ea 


accompanying the award to 


SYDNEY KENTRIDGE 


“Deeply aware of countless in- 
dividual cases of severe oppression, 
many victims without recourse, he: 
has advanced and fought with- 
out regard for self to rescue from - 
annihilation or despair. He con- 
tinues this work with combined; 
courage, intelligence, skill, tenacity: 
and success.” 



































Darkness” and then dissolve mythic 
Mr. Kurtz into a haze of rhetoric about 
the “inscrutable, unfathomable, impen- 
etrable” mystery of it all. 

Despite his unending illnesses and 
frequent nervous prostration, his col- 
lected works come to thirteen novels, 
twenty-nine stories, three works of au- 
tobiography and criticism, and three 
plays: all written between the ages of 
‘thirty-six and sixty-six, most of the 
best in the fourteen years between The 
Nigger of the “Narcissus” in 1897 and 
Under Western Eyes in 1910, after 
hich came his most serious and pro- 
onged breakdown. These fourteen 
ears saw the creation of “Youth” 
1898), “Heart of Darkness” (1898-99), 
ord Jim (1898-1900), “Typhoon” 
1902), Nostromo (1903-04), The Secret 
gent (1906-07), “The Secret Sharer” 
908). After 1910 there were two prob- 
ematic novels, Chance (1911-18) and 
“ictory (1912-14), and what all agree is 
is last great book, The Shadow-Line 
1915). It is one of the ironies of literary 
istory that Conrad became a commer- 
ially successful author with Chance, 
nd that as his powers declined into the 
lurred romance of his final works, The 
irrow of Gold (1918-19), The Rescue 
1919-20), and The Rover (1923), he at 
ast became financially solvent, even 
ich and famous, a celebrity, when he 
ied at sixty-six in 1924. 

_So complex and uneven is his achieve- 
ient that few readers or critics can 
gree on which are his great books. 
here are those who prefer the early 
ea stories and exotic tales culminating 
“Heart of Darkness” and Lord Jim; 
here are those who praise the political 
ovels Nostromo, The Secret Agent, and 
Under Western Eyes, or the elaborate 
ove stories Chance and Victory. There 
are those who postulate an absolute 
lecline in Conrad’s powers after 1910 
nd thus would exclude Chance, Victo- 
ry, and The Shadow-Line from the 
best of Conrad’s works. The most per- 
ptive readers find his characteristic 
eaknesses commingled with his most 
ranscendent strengths. They correctly 
ensure the awkward diction and puffy 
hetoric, the cheapening, ejaculatory, 
‘adjectival insistence” that plagues his 
ork; the frequent authorial interven- 
ions; the “melodramatic flurry” of so 
any of his endings; the self-indulgent 
verelaboration of structure and narra- 
ive—in Chance, for example, as Henry 
James discreetly noted from the first. 
But this straining, this not knowing 








‘trip up the Congo river in “Heart of "where to stop, proceeds from the same 


fierce literary will that produced his 
masterpieces; and it arises from anxi- 
ety, from the foreigner’s, the orphan’s 
self-doubt. The mirror image of this 
literary overmanipulation is his equally 
characteristic ironic hauteur. 

Such paradoxes are close to the cen- 
ter of Conrad’s art: the sardonic cruelty 
and nihilistic detachment from the 
scene are but the hypertrophy of his 
majesterial and world-historical com- 
prehension in Nostromo or The Secret 
Agent. If he suffers the anxious hunger 
and literary pretentiousness of the Pol- 
ish-English orphan, he also enjoys the 
cold Olympian grandeur of his lofty 
view as a perpetual outsider, au-dessus 
de la méize. In his greatest novels— 
Nostromo and on a lesser scale The 
Secret Agent and Victory—the unstable 
balance between the orphan and the 
artist, the Polish exile and English 
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man of letters works to best effect. He 
is too much the abandoned child ever to 
achieve great psychological subtlety or 
warmth of character; but his visual 
powers and his nearly unrivaled archi- 
tectonic genius—in which narrative 
and moral themes are woven into a 
“grim brocade,” as one critic put it— 
these have given us his classic texts. 


A for Conrad’s influence on writers 
today, one can briefly suggest 
that as the British and American em- 
pires have devolved into their present 
sordid condition, Conrad’s sardonic po- 
litical materialism and his nasty eye 
for mercantile and revolutionary pos- 


turing and self-indulgence have seemed 








ever more attractive and exemplary to 


our novelists. Conrad’s sentimentality 
and romanticism have dated badly, but 
his “ironic treatment of a melodramat- 
ic subject”—to quote his own descrip- 
tion of the technical innovation of The 
Secret Agent—can be seen everywhere 
in the work of writers as diverse in age 
and achievement as Graham Greene, V. 
S. Naipaul, John le Carré, Paul The- 
roux, Thomas Pynchon, and Robert 
Stone. Conrad’s narrative convolutions 
have become standard technique (they 
seem today less daunting than Faulk- 
ner’s or Joyce’s). His best nature writ- 
ing can be glimpsed behind Hemingway 
and his most recent descendants, Peter 
Matthiessen and John McPhee. Con- 
rad’s Hobbesian political views have 
earned him the obloquy of sixties left- 
ists and the praise of swinging seven- 
ties conservatives; but both camps sim- 
plify the tension between his anarchism 
and his love for British liberty and 
order. For most readers today he is— 
like most of our greatest writers—too 
serious, too moral, too humorless, too 
vast to be fashionable. He is remote, a 
classic, a captive of academic industry. 
Frederick R. Karl’s long-awaited new 
biography can be taken as proof of 
this. 

JosEPH ConRAD: THE THREE LIVES 
(Farrar, Straus and Giroux, $20.00) is 
the first biography of Conrad in twenty 
years. For almost that long, Professor 
Karl has been laboring as well on a new, 
ten-volume edition of Conrad’s 4000 let- 
ters in Polish, French, and English; he 
tells us he has drawn on some 1500 
unpublished letters in the preparation 
of this new life. Karl teaches English at 
the City College of New York and is the 
author of several reader’s guides—one 
to Conrad, one to the eighteenth-centu- 
ry English novel, one to modern British 
fiction. The present volume is extraor- 
dinarily long: more than 1000 pages. It 
is in many ways the epitome of a 
modern American professor’s life of a 
famous writer: endless facts, pedestrian 
intelligence, much straining for signifi- 
cant comparisons—to Joyce (“silence, 
exile, cunning”), to Proust, Kafka, Mal- 
larmé, Nietzsche—and many references 
to a passel of psychoanalysts from liter- 
ary Jungians to rehashed Erik Erikson. 
This hodgepodge of cultural references 
unfortunately says more about Ameri- 
can academic intellectual life than it 
does about Conrad. The book sags be- 
neath its self-absorbed and unself-criti- 
cal display of pedantry. Its style is 


„alternately flat, inflated, pompous, lo- 

















H. G. Wells on Joseph Conrad 


At first he impressed me, as he impressed Henry James, as the strangest 
of creatures. He was rather short and round-shouldered with his head as it 
were shrunken irto his body. He had a dark retreating face with a very 
carefully trimmed and pointed beard, a trouble-wrinkled forehead and very 
troubled dark eyes, and the gestures of his hands and arms were from the 
< shoulders and very Oriental indeed. He reminded people of . . . Svengali 
nd, in the newtical trimness of his costume, of . . . Captain Kettle. He spoke 
_ English straugely. Not badly altogether; he would supplement his vocabu- 
lary—especially #f he were discussing cultural or political matters—with 
French words but with certain oddities. .. . He had formed the wrong 
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often at a loss for phrases. . . 


her? What ie it all about? .. .” 


large and pale... . 


| quacious, and comically vulgar: we read 
of Poland's “rele as.a loser,” that Con- 
-rads father was aiso “a word man,” 
that one of Conrad's cousins had “au- 
_ thored two bocks.” 
Though Ear» chief scholarly contri- 
_ bution seems to be his unexceptionable 
_ decision to give equal emphasis to Con- 
ad's “three lives”—as a Pole, a sea- 
“man, and a writer—he sinks beneath 
the weight of his forthcoming edition of 

» the letters, and much of the biography 
< becomes a précis of Conrad’s correspon- 
dence. When Earl does try for psycho- 
-logical interpretatien, on the model of 
Leon Edel on James or George Painter 
on Proust, ke is a plodder who feels 
called upon te defend Conrad against 
the insights (which Karl mistakes as 

_ denigrations) of an earlier biographer, 
-Bernard Meyer, a psychoanalyst who 
had a sharp aye for sadomasochistic 
. fetishes and saw deep trouble for Con- 
issolation of his friend- 
Madox Ford and his 
nervo kīewmof 1910. Karl has no 
_ narrative skils, and he fails to give us 
clear or interesting portraits of Con- 
_ rad’s various English friends. He never 
-tries to get beacath the surface of Con- 















He had set himself up to be a great writer, an artist in words, and to 
achieve all the recognition and distinction that he imagined should go with 
that ambiti, be had gone literary with a singleness and intensity of 
at made the kindred concentration of Henry James seem lax and 


` When Conrad first met Shaw in my house, Shaw talked with his custom- 
ary freedoms. “You know, my dear fellow, your books won’t do” —for some 
Shavian reason I have forgotten—and so forth. 

I went out cf the room and suddenly found Conrad on my heels, swift and 
white faced. “Does that man want to insult me?” he demanded. 

The provocation to say “Yes” and assist at the subsequent duel was very 
great, but I overcame it. “It’s humour,” I said, and took Conrad out into the 
garden to cei. One could always baffle Conrad by saying “humour.” It was 
one of our damned English tricks he had never learnt to tackle. 


sound impressions of many familiar words; he had for example acquired an 
curable tendency to pronounce the last “e” in these and those . 
. Wringing his hands and wrinkling his fore- 
head [he woald ask,] “What is all this about Jane Austen? What is there in 


. He was 





rad’s quite extraordinary stable mar- 
riage (his wife called him “Boy”), and 
there’s hardly a word on Conrad’s sex- 
ual disposition or its possible bearing 
on the female stereotypes that run 
throughout his fiction. Kar] also has no 
gift for literary analysis; his biography 
offers no significant reinterpretations 
of Conrad’s books; although he aspires, 
unsuccessfully, to psychobiography and 
cultural history, he has almost nothing 
to tell us about the depths of Conrad’s 
problematic art. 

But what is finally so exasperating 
about this tome is its sheer self-indul- 
gent size and lack of shape: it’s a 
pedant’s baggy monster, a self-de- 
structing act of academic narcissism 
posing as the definitive life of its “sub- 
ject.” There is nothing so new or crucial 
in this book that justifies it. Readers 
who want a manageable life of Conrad 
can still turn with confidence to Jocelyn 
Baines’s book of twenty years ago and 
enjoy a straightforward Englishman’s 
steady common sense and seaworthy 
prose. Karl’s book is for the dusty cler- 
ics and sedulous apes of graduate study. 
Caveat emptor. Conrad is bigger than 
this. 
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-The Diary oF Vircinia WooLr edited by 
Anne Olivier Bell, assisted by Andrew 
_ MeNeéeillie. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
_ $12.95. Volume Two of Woolf’s continu- 
ously interesting record covers the 
years 1920-1924 and involves the usual 
background of to-dos over the operation 
of the Hogarth Press, constant writing, 
reading, and reviewing, meetings with 
_ various literary personages, complaints 
about unsatisfactory servants, and 
shiftings from one house to another. 
There are also quite carefully developed 
sketches of certain friends, evidently 
practice for effects in future novels, and 
some amusingly candid admissions. 
‘I’m over peevish in private,” she 
writes after dismembering what must 
have been a rather dreadful house par- 
ty—“Thirty seven people to tea; a 
_ bunch of young men no bigger than 
asparagus. .. .” There are some reve- 
ations that are not amusing at all, like 
Woolf's | edgy jealousy of Katherine 
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Mansfield was dead, or her description 
of the fear that struck her on a wet, 
windy October night when her husband 
did not arrive as expected. It was an 
attack of genuine panic and a hint, at 
least, of the state of mind in which 
she ultimately killed herself. Notes, 
biographical outlines, appendixes, 
index. 





THE PENDRAGON by Catherine Christian. 
Knopf, $10.95. Ms. Christian’s novel 
about King Arthur differs from most 
on that overworked monarch in that it 
is based upon recent historical and 
archaeological studies. The author con- 
centrates on the difficulties (economic 


stagnation, clan squabbles, Saxon pi- | 
rates) that presumably would have | 
faced a Celtic prince trying to preserve | 
order in Britain after the province had 
been abandoned by Rome. High ro- | 
mance gets littie sympathy and magic | 
none at all. This practical approach is | 


successful because it gives the old story 


unpredictable meanings and thereby | 


makes it a new story. 


BoarpDinc Parry by James Leasor. 
Houghton Mifflin, $8.95. In 1948, a 
group of middle-aged polo players, 
members of a pseudo-military club 
called The Calcutta Light Horse, volun- 
teered for a job that turned out to be 
the destruction, in Portuguese waters, 
of an Axis ship which was transmitting 
deadly information to German subma- 
rines. The story is funny, exciting, sav- 
age, and would, if it were not for a 
forward by Earl Mountbatten of Bur- 
ma, be quite unbelievable. But who can 
doubt the Earl? Illustrations, index. 





THE Wap Boy or Burunni by Harlan 
Lane and Rickard Pillard. Random 
House, $10.00. Mr. Lane wrote a well- 
received book on a feral child caught 


| and studied in France around 1800—the 


Wild Boy of Aveyron. He was therefore 
quickly hooked by reports of a boy 
recently found Hving with monkeys in 
the small, impoverished African state 
of Burundi. He recruited a psychiatrist, 
Dr. Pillard, and the two set out (with 
rather shaky baeking) to examine what 
promised to be a modern case of a child 
genuinely reared or adopted by ani- 
mals. It was nothing of the sort. Inves- 
tigation quickly established that the 
boy was a retarded orphan whose odd 
behavior had stimulated the Burundian 
imagination, a faculty underestimated 


Mansfield, which persisted even when 








by the first Europeans to report the ia 





“Continuously fascinating, 
a triumph of judicious 
scholarship and 
biographical skill. 

Padover presents the fullest available portrait 
of his subject's tempestuous personality, set in 


the context of family lif life and radical politics” 
—Robert Lekachman, The Chronicle Review 
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ever, were determined to get a book out 
of their enterprise and have done so by 
padding the story with Paris restau- 
: rants, African scenery, and criticisms 
| of United States policy toward Burundi, 
_ this last a matter on which they have 
| no more expertise than any John Doe. 


for it—the text is interesting and infor- 
mative. Reaching these areas requires a 
certain patience. 





| affair. Messrs. Lane and Pillard, how- | 


i 
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| Where the authors are experts—on ed- _ 
| ucational methods, causes of mental | 
retardation, and possible treatments | 
| 
| 













































Cosima WAGNER’S Diaries Volume 1, 
| 1869-1877 edited and annotated by Martin 
| Gregor-Dellin and Dietrich Mack. Har- 
| court Brace Jovanovich, $29.95. From 
| the time she left her husband to live 
| with Wagner, Cosima von Bülow kept a 
l diary primarily to record Wagner’s ac- 
| tivities, for eventual use either in a 
| biography or in the autobiography 













| diaries for years, but they have at last 
become available and will be of enor- 
mous interest to devout Wagnerians. 
The infidel may find they tell him more 
about Wagner than he really cares to 
know. Translated and with an introduc- 


Geoffrey Skelton, notes, lists of Wag- 


tions, index, illustrations. 





| Birdy by William Wharton. Knopf, $8.95. 
| A lunatic who wants to be a bird is not 
an immediately attractive hero, but Mr. 
| Wharton compels the reader to accept 
this hopelessly thwarted idealist and to 
take a real interest in his determina- 
tion to become a canary. An odd novel, 
provocative and appealing. 





THE GOLD OF TUTANKHAMEN by Kamal El 
Mallakh and Arnold C. Brackman, News- 
week, $60.00. The text retells (for what 
seems the umpteenth time) the story of 














aoh’s tomb and the ensuing rows over 
the ownership of all that treasure, with 
the obligatory discussion of the Mum- 
my’s Curse. The color plates, which 
include many objects not sent on the 
museum road show because of size or 
fragility, are splendid and accompanied 
by excellert descriptive notes. 





Bavaria, was futilely requesting. Fami- | 


which the composer’s patron, Ludwig of | 
i 
| ly quarre:s delayed publication of the | 


tion (very useful introduction, too) by | 


ner’s writings and musical composi- | 


the finding and excavation of the phar- | 
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THE ANNOTATED SHAKESPEARE edited, with 
introductions, notes, a biography, and bibli- 
ography, by A. L. Rowse. Potter (boxed), 









$60.00. Professor Rewse’s merit as an 
ditor of Shakespeare is his thorough 
istorian’s knowledge of the Elizabe- 
than period; he is able to point out 
_ contemporary references which may 
not. add -marh to a modern reader’s 

pleasure bet doleac to an inderaad 





















> from the old Globe edition and 


sumably the initial scheme was to have 
these notes alongside the lines they 
elucidate, but the introduction of 4200 
villustrations imto these same margins 
s scattered the notes like leaves in 
October. The reader is forced to chase 
therm down the page, a process as weari- 
“some in the end as cornering them at 
the bettom in textbook style. The illus- 
trations provide a history of stage cos- 
tume but little else, while the waste 
space resuiting from the arrangement 
. creates a handling problem. The books 
measure 11 by 8°/: inches when closed 

and weigh 6'/% lbs. (tragedies and ro- 
. mances), 5’/.lb«. (histories, sonnets, po- 
ems), and 7'4 lEs. (comedies). There are 
_ more comfortable ways to read Shake- 
| speare. 

















_. HIMALAYAS 
o> Viking, $45.00: 
plished photographer, and his friend 
Gisela Minke shared a longing to visit 
Tibet, but with that country closed to 
westerners they had to settle for those 
` bordering states where Tibetan refu- 
gees maintain their traditional ceremo- 
nies and way ef life. The result of the 
trip is a book of handsome, brilliantly 
eolorful pictures by Mr. Haas and a 
~ sympathetic, well-informed text by Ms. 
Minke. 





— Phoebe-Lou Adams 
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nnie Nims is a Chicago editor and 
. writer and the author of children’s 
books. 
_ Robert Beadiner serves as a member 
of the editoria! board of the New York 
Times. 








= Richard Leckeds deputy editor of the 
` New York Times Book Review. 


lumes in this box, tie text is repro- | 


set up with wiee outside margins con- | 
taining Prefessor Rowse’s notes. Pre- | 


(PIRGRIMAGE by Ernst Haas. | 
Mr. Haas, an accom- 












inessman Georges Rivac to deliver — 
me brochures in London, and then 
‘dies in a suspicious accident, Georges 
chalks it up to coincidence. But when a 
girl he meets on the Channel ferry ~ 
calmly tosses another passenger over- 
board; Georges decides he’s involved in 
something a bit deeper than import- 
export. Geoffrey Household is in top 
form in this masterpiece of suspense, 
a novel which is as 
surprising for the 


reader as for its Geoftrey 


unwilling 


rows Household 


THE LAST ms WEEKS OF 
GEORGES R HVAC Atlantic-Little, Brown 
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Across lights are anagrams of Across clues. 


Across. 1. GREAT DANE (anag.) 10. BRUSH (double def.) 11. M(ONSTE)R (anag. 
in Mr.) 13. SAGE (double def.) 15. DU(K)ES 16. NEED (homophone) 17. RUTS 
(hidden rev.) 18. RE(LATE)D 19. RO(o)STERS 21. MARS (pun) 23. S-IDLE 25. 
MAR-IN-A 27. V-0-TES (set rev.) 28. CORONAS (double def.) 30. DIAPER-S (rev. 
of repaid) 31. STALE (hidden) 34. PA(R)SEC (anag. +r) 38. J-AUNT 39. IDOL 
(homophone) 40. GREENS (double def.) 41. LIES (double def.) 42. SITE 
(homophone) 43. (c)ODES 44. S(TEAL)ING Down. 1. TSAR (anag.) 2. ARES (rev. 
of sera) 3. GUST-O 4. ABS-URDER (anag. +abs) 5. DEER (rev.) 6. ENDEMIC 
(anag.) 7. GODDAM (rev. of mad dog) 8. BREL (hidden) 9. ESNES (rev. of 
sense) 11. MUTT-ER 12. TEAR (double def.) 14. GUES(T)S 19. ROSA (hidden) 20. 
SLOPPILY (anag.) 22. MAN-ATE-ES 24. I-VIED 26. ROTUNDA (anag.) 29. AD-AGE 
| 32. EN(R)OL (lone rev.) 33. LASS-O 34. COIF (homophone) 35. ALSO ( hidden) 
| 36. RATE (anag.) 37. SPIN (rev. of nips) 38. JEST (anag.) 
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dealer. 39 No. Browning Ave., Tenafly, N.J., 
07670 





Black Issue Magazines & Lithographed Posters. 
Over 400 Titles. 1890 to 1978. Free List. Send 
Stamped Envelope. Everybody's Bookshop Dept. 
AO, 317 W. 6th, Los Angeles, CA 90014. 





SEARCH SERVICE SPECIALISTS. FREE. No Obliga- 
tion. Collectors Lists solicited. Books Unlimited, 
Vaughn Hilt Road, Bolton, Mass. 01740 





Marboro's famous: circulars offer hundreds of 
quality books at up to 80% discounts 8X a year. 
Send $1.00 to be om mailing list to Marboro Books, 
Dept. Al, 295 Moonachie Road, Moonachie, N.J. 
07074 





SAVE 10-35% ON ANY BOOK IN PRINT! Write for 
FREE BROCHURE. ABC, Box 1507/TC1, Kingston, 
Canada K7Ł 5C7. 





The Drinkwatcher's Book, by Ariel Winters, $6.95, 
Box 179, Haverstraw, NY 10927 


PUBLISHERS’ OVERSTOCKS, 


pis current paperbacks. All subjects; art, history, 
ography, fiction. cnd much more! 4,000 titles in 
our huge catalog cf bargains. Write for a free copy: 


Hamilton. Box 1252A, Danbury, CT 06810 








PERIODICALS 





There is no easy formula for writing success—but 
for honest instruction in writing for publication, 
read, THE WRITER, the monthly magazine for free- 
lance writers. Each issue contains articles by lead- 
ing authors and editors plus up-to-the-minute lists 
telling where to self manuscripts. $12 a year. For 
trial 5-month subscription, mail $4.00 to THE 
WRITER. 8 Arlington St., 4th Floor, Boston, MA 
02116. 





NEWSPAPERS, FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 





WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 65 coun- 
tries! Sampler: Five countries—$2.98. FREE BRO- 
CHURE. MULTINEWSPAPERS, Box DE-A2, Dana 
Point, California $2629 





DUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 
tion. Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205 








LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
9883-A, Washington. D.C. 20015. 








BOOKPLATES 





FREE color catalog offers scores of hard-to-find 
home library accessories. Antioch Bookpiate 
Company, Box 28HH, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
45387. 





RECORDS AND TAPES 





RECORDS-TAPES! Discounts to 73%: all labels: no 
purchase obligations; newsletter; discount divi- 
dend certificates; 100% guarantees. Free details. 
Discount Music Club, 650 Main St., Dept. 37-0279, 
New Rochelle, New York 10801. 





NOTICE: RECORD RATERS WANTED 
(No experience required) Each month you will 
receive nationally released albums to rate. THERE 
IS NO EXTRA CHARGE for the LP's you receive 
You pay a smali membership fee which covers all 


costs of the LP's. We pay postage. in return for your 
opinion, build your LP collection. ‘First come basis.” 
For application write: EARS, DEPT y 177 Box 10245. 
5521 Center St.. Milwaukee, WI 53210. 


© 1975 EARS. 


Records and tapes by, for and about WOMEN: 
Hundreds available. Poetry, prose, plays, 
speeches and music. FREE catalogue. WOMEN’S 
AUDIO EXCHANGE, Box 273, Cambridge, NY 
12816 





STAMPS 


PENFRIENDS. For free information, write: Papy- 
rus, 927 AM Fifteenth, Washington, D. C. 20005 


MUSIC 


SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Rare Quality. Ger- 
man Masterbuilder Perfection. Catalog. Gregoire 
Distributors, 10551 Victory N.E., Seattle, Washing- 
ton 98125. 











KITS Lute, viola da gamba, harps, vielle, psaltery, 
hammered dulcimer, dulcimer. Finished instru- 
ments. 50¢ for brochure. James Cox, Luthier, 429 
Fawcett St., Baltimore, Md. 21211 





CHAMBER MUSIC FURNITURE; hardwood stands; 
benches, accessories. Traditional elegant designs. 
Free catalog: Early Music Stands, Drawer 530, 
P.O. Box 277, Palo Alto, CA 94302 





RECIPES 





Vegetarian Recipes: delicious collection of dips, 
soups, salads and entrees. Many designed to 
accommodate strict vegetarians. All very tasty. 
Send $2.25 to E.B. Lyell, 1307 20th Ave., Apt. 204, 
San Francisco, Calif. 94122 





NEW CHOCOLATE COATING SECRETS. Easy 
method for perfect results. Delicious turtle recipe 
included. $1.00 sase to EASY MELT, 948 Oakland 
Ave, Waukesha, Wis. 53186 





Wine Serving Expert—Serve wine confidently. 
New book tells how to, when to and which wine to 
serve. $3. Mackline P.O. Box 184 Dresser, Wi 
54009 ; 





EXPERIENCED LIBRARIANS SEARCH TITLES OR 
SUBJECT. PLUS 150,000 INDEXED STOCK. PAB, 
2917M ATLANTIC. ATLANTIC CITY, NJ 08401 
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CHEF'S. BEST RECIPES. TURKEY—-STUFFING— 
GRAVY $2.90 PO BOX 371 NEWTON HIGHLANDS, 
MASS. 02161 














RECIPES 





SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI 























Heirloom Recipes. Seals, desserts, specialties. 24 
page booklet, $2.25. Woodland Press, Box 447 
Madison, N.J. 37268). 








rama Rap's TOBOR Recipes. Send $1.00 
Me “Nannygoat Oept A, PD Box 297 St. Charles, 
Mo. 63301 — 









A LAD can make a meall From a CANADIAN 
KITCHEN, recpesotor five delicious jellied salads 
will be sent by refarn mail for $2.00. Box 342, 
‘Scarboro, Ont. Ramada MIR SBS 











: ite an Spaghetti Sauce recipe. $1 
sase. 4005 East Campbeii, Phoenix, AZ. 85018 









ADULT DEGREE PROGRAM for self-motivated 
adults. Two-week residencies in Vermont alter- 
nate with 6-month home study projects under 
faculty supervision leading to fully accredited B.A. 
Aiso unusual Residential, Graduate and Teacher 
Certification programs available. Approved for 
payment of Veterans benefits. Write: Box 83, 
A.D.P., Goddard College, Plainfield, Vermont 
05667. Goddard College admits students without 
regard to race, color, nationality, sex or handi- 
cap. 





FREE service recommends preparatory schools 
and colleges meeting individual needs. Guidance, 
Box 23A, Woodbury, New York 11797 


J.0.B.S. / Job Opportunities Bulletin Southwest. 
Colorado, Arizona, Utah, New Mexicol! Free de- 
tails Southwestern-2C, 316 Edgewood, Colo- 

rado Springs, Colorado 80907. ; 















GET EDUCATION JOB You want! School, college- 
openings USA and Foreign for Teachers, Librari- 
ans, Administrators. EISL, BOX 622X, Newton, 
Massachusetts 02162 








OREGON JOBS . . . REAL LIVING! Free informa- < 
tion. Oregon Jobs, Box 5160A, Salem, Oregon 
97304 









OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 





STUDIES ABROAD 










JUICE RECIPES: frzt, vegetable. Easy-—-Economi- 
“ cal—-Natural $1.00 SASE. Bobushco, Route 2, Elk 
Mound, WI 54739 








> Basic soup recipe with 1¢ variations. $2.00. SASE. 
Petie, 27 Orlande..ardsiay, NY 10502 








Marinated Salads: Threesiatriguing combinations. 
00. SASE, "SALADS", P:O. Box 9061, Madison, 





WORLD'S ONEY-—~jelly—jam brochure. 30 unusu- 
-al recipes $2.00. FreeCo, 1717 Georgetown Road, 
“Cleveland, Temnessee 37311 








“PRIVATE RECIPES: OF © WORLD TRAVELLER— 
<O SUPERB VARIATIONS OF: RUSSIAN BEEF STRO- 
- (GANOFF—INDONESIAN (NASI GORENG-—AMERI- 

“CAN: PEPPERCOR@ STEAK DINNER. $1 each. 
WORLD TRAVELLER, P.C.B. 71, SPOKANE, WASH- 

© INGTON 992c1' 








w Marvelous CountrsFreneh Soup SASE $1.00, 109 
E Golden Hill, WalmwieCreek, CA 94596 











Antique Oriental Prowelain Pottery $60.00- 
$3000.00: Bernie Berrian 755 Isenberg Honolu- 
le 968260 ; 





: PORTRAITS MATTED Sx? INK DRAWING. SEND 
; PHOTO, ae BOR B01, LONG BEACH, NY 11561 











. FREE COLOR’POSER of origina! prints by North- 
‘wast artists. WriteOreger Arts Foundation, 835D 
_ Summer St. M.E., Talerm OR 97301. 








SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


PHI 


ENROLLMENT ANY TIME 








INDIVIDUAL CURREGILUM : 


L. Héstandard, Gr K-I F soed boarding school on 1300 acres in 
oo coastal Oregon, Comprihensi»e academie pgms, using L. Ron 
> Hubbard's study metsads, Poowen success in basics, human- 
ities, sciences, Summer:9 & 12 rao. pgms. Non-discrim, Dean, 
Deiphian School Pi, Sheridan GR 97378 / (503) 843-3521. 
















i Fooly y your knowledge and abili- 
ie chat are personally meaningful 
ant. Walden University offers 
<o Her irk of recognized scholars in 
o support. of j-tiire professional's doctoral 

0 objectives. Mew ond significant ED.D & Ph.D. 
programs availabie: on East and West coast cam- 
= o pūses. For cataieg and information write to: 

- WALDEN UNIVERSE: TY. Room A, 801 Anchor Rode 
Drive, Naples: Biama 32940. 











University of California Extension, 
Berkeley 


Foreign Study 


Oxtord-—24 courses. Leningrad—cuiture & 


history. Greece-—Bronze Age archaeology. 
Rome/Florence/Venice—art history. Courses 
for adults, 2 to 6 weeks jong, summer 1979. 
Academic credit, optional. 


Write: Public Information, Dept. H-45, 
UC Extension, 2223 Fulton, Berkeley,CA 94720 








WORKSHOPS 





SUMMER WRITING WORKSHOP, New Quay, Co., 
Clare, ireland. July 23-Aug. 3, 1979. Poetry, 
Fiction, Translation. $500 incl. tuition, room & 
board, tours, visits by distinguished Irish writers. 
Apply before Mar. 1 to: J. McAuley, English Dept., 
Eastern Washington University, Cheney, WA 
99004 





CONSUMER INTEREST 





YOUR LEAST EXPENSIVE WHEELS are the wheels 
you already own! WHY TRADE IT IN? The Car 
Owner's Manual Detroit Will Not Provide. How to 
keep your car young year after year, $4.95, plus 
$1 postage and handling. Strait & Co., P.O. Box 
331A, Princeton, NJ 08540 





EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





OVERSEAS JOBS-——-Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN EMPLOYMENT NEWSLETTER! 
Colorado, idaho, Montana, Wyoming!! Free details 
ped te oe Intermountain-2C, 3506 Birch, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82001. 





Airlines are hiring! Excellent pay, benefits, travel. 
All positions, Employment Package, listing compa- 
nies that hire: instructions, sample resume, cover 
letters included $10.00 Aviation Careers, Box 
216-0, Windham, N.H. 03087 





USE YOUR FOREIGN LANGUAGE to get a better 
job. Comprehensive, factual guide. $4.00. Colum- 
bia Language Services, Department 23, Box 
28365, Washington, D.C. 20005. 





SEAFARING JOBS—Good pay. no experience. 
Men, women. Stamped, long envelope. Globetrot- 
ter, Box 1266-ATA, Kansas City 64141. 





Hawaii—How To Get A Job: Men/Women .. . 
rush $5 for a fact-filled book that may change your 
life to: Clothe The Naked—-AM Box 27984, Hono- 
lulu, Hi 96827 
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OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Europe, Australia, 
Asia, South America, Africa! All Occupations! 
$10,000-$50,000+. Employment International, 
Box 29217-YN, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 



















Men! Women! Jobs on Ships. American, Foreign: 
Worldwide travel. Guide $3.00. Seafax, Dept. W-2, 
Box 2049, Port Angeles, Wash. 98362. ; 








WORK OVERSEAS. Australia, Africa, South Ameri»; 
ca, Europe, etc. Construction, Sales, Engineers, 
Clerical, etc. $8000 to $50,000+. Expenses paid. 
For employment information write Overseas Em- 
ployment, Box 1011G, Boston, Mass. 02103. 

















































AUSTRALIA-——-NEW ZEALAND! Exciting Opportuni- 
ties. Countless Occupations. High paid. Latest : 
information, forms $2.00. Austco Box 2069-YY, La 
Puente, California 90808 : 








OVERSEAS—ALL OCCUPATIONS! Complete infor: 
mation plus Worldwide Directory—$2.00. Oppor- 
tunities, Box 19107-YN, Washington, DC 20036. 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT!!! $10,000— 
$50,000+ /YEAR!!! ALL OCCUPATIONS!!! New Re- 
port! $2.00# Moneyback Guarantee!! ‘World- 
wide." Box 99776-N1, San Francisco, California” 
94109. i 





AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND! JOBS!!! FREE 
TRANSPORTATION!!! New Report!! $2.00! Mon- 
eyback Guarantee!! ‘‘Australia."” Box 99776-N2 

San Francisco, California 94109. : 





EMPLOYMENT—U.S.. Foreign.. Skilled!! Un- 
skilled! Equal Opportunity.. All Fields.. Directory, 
Application, Resume Instructions-$3.00; National, 
940-A Bender Building, Washington, | 20036: — 





WORLDWIDE JOBS, 100,000 vacancies, every oc- 
cupation, high pay, free transportation, accom 
modation. Latest manual and offshore directory, 
$3. BSP., BOX 3780-A, Vancouver, B.C: V6B 321. 





WORK IN JAPAN! No experience, degree. or 
Japanese required. Teach English conversation. 
Send long, stamped, self-addressed envelope for. 
details. Japan-4, P.O. Box 336, Centralia, WA: 
98531. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Authentic Apache Arrowheads, collect, Resell 50- 
$10.00 Counce! 1239 Apache Junction, Arizona 
85220 





START A RESUME WRITING business in your spare 
time. Resumes House, 75A Industrial Ave., Little 
Ferry, N.J. 07643 i 





Bumper Sticker Printing Device. Cheap, Simple, 
Portable. Free Details. Bumper, POB 22791 (AE), 
Tampa, FL. 33622. 





STAY HOME! EARN MONEY addressing envelopes. 
New Genuine offer 15¢. Lindco, 3636-AM Peter: 
son, Chicago, 60659 


/ATUNITIES 





VACATION RENTALS — 


TRAVEL 





-Jrtunity, profitable world- 
_adsiness from home, without 
abroad. We ship plan for no-risk 
experience unnecessary. Free Re- 
ger, Dept. $1082, Woodland Hills, Cali- 
«367 















































-ASEMPLOYED? Start successful used-book 
tore! Details, Dep't A, 400 Carr, Denver 80226 





GET OUT OF DEBT! Secret law ERASES debts, 
CREATES wealth! Free report——Blueprints #HH2, 
453.W256, NYC 10471 





COUNSEL PROFESSIONALLY—perform wed- 
dings, baptisms—become a minister! Ordainment 
certificate, $10.00. Divinity degree, $25.00. DI- 
VINE IMMORTALITY CHURCH, Drawer 147, Day- 
“ton, Washington 99328. 





$100.00 DAY POSSIBLE!!! Buying Scrap Gold. 
FREE DETAILS: MEREDITH, Box 1126BE Reno, 
EV. 89510 





; $400 FIRST WEEK with Ad Clocks or money back. 
Your own Advertising Business. Action Ad Clocks, 
Room AC-113-1A, 1512 Jarvis, Chicago, li. 60626 





HOT-STAMPER PRINTS GOLD LEAF. Personalize 

everything. Print Business Cards, Pencils, 
Matches. Free Details. Gold Magic, POB 24986 
(AE), Tampa, FL 33623 





How To Make Money writing short paragraphs. 
Information Free. Barrett, Dept. C135P, 8 S. Mich- 
tigan, Chicago 60603 





ERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
ss of your own, or full or part time money 
‘making opportunities? Find out what's available. 
Send name for FREE 5 month subscription to 
alesman’s Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 070, 6 N. 
ichigan, Chicago, 60602. 





REAL ESTATE 





OVERNMENT LANDS .. . from $7.50 Acre! 
lomesites, farming, vacationing, investment op- 
‘portunities! “Government Land Buyer's Guide” 
lus current nationwide listings—$2.00. Surplus 
inds, Box 19107-YP, Washington, D.C. 20036 





OR SALE: Perfect rural retreat, steep dirt road, 
forms. walking-distance community with young 
‘professional neighbors, restored smallish 1798 
house, 3 br, 1'4 bath, wood/oil, cathedral ceilings, 
‘wide boards, stained glass, marble kitchen count- 
-ers, small barn, secluded on 7 acres, woods, view 
(which.does include nearby powerline), stream, on 
Vt- border, 4 hr NY, 2 hr Boston. Asking $61,000, 
agent. Kramer, RFD 1, Colrain, Mass. 01340. 
13-624-3696. 





FIND -GOOD PROPERTY FAST, sell easier, trade 
“quickly. Countrywide independent classified ad- 
ertising newspaper, featuring town, country real 
state. Word-30¢, two months. Subscribe $6 first 
ass. TAPROOT 6, Creston, California 93432 





OVERNMENT LANDS FROM $7.50/ACRE!! In- 
estment!! Vacation!! Farming!! Exclusive Buyer's 
Güide!! Complete Information!! $2.00!! Money- 
ack Guarantee!! "Land", Box 99776-N2, San 
‘Francisco, California 94109. 





VACATIONS 





HOMES FOR EXCHANGE 

XCHANGE PROFESSIONAL-EXECUTIVE HOMES. 
lla rentals. tnquiline inc., Box 208-A, Katonah, 
NY 10536 





JAMAICA—Statffed beachfront villa, tennis, surf/ 
snorkel, friendly fishing village: package airfares. 
Pictures: Noel, 141-A Ridgefield, Hartford, CT 
06112. (203) 247-0759. 


ESCAPE WITH. SEASCAPE—NOVA SCOTIA—July, 
August Painting and Photography Workshops, Sit- 
ver Glen Art Holidays. P.O. Box 1206, Antigonish, 
Nova Scotia, BOH IBO, Canada. 





Adirondack Lodges on Upper Saranac Lake. Avail- 
able for two weeks or a month, July through 
September. Everything provided for comfortable 
living in the quiet woods. Please write Bartlett 
Carry Club, RD, Tupper Lake, NY. 





LONDON APARTMENTS, British country cottages, 
villas in France, Spain, Portugal, Greece, italy. 
Renting from $65-300 p. person p. week. Also 
transatlantic home exchanges. INTERCHANGE 
#400(A), 388 7th Avenue, N.Y.C. 10019. (212) 
265-4300 





TRAVEL GUIDES 





KNIGHT'S LODGING! Castle Hotels of Europe, 5th 
edition paperback, 485 authentic castles, monas- 
teries, manor houses, palaces, 18 countries, 465 
photos, 17 in color, rates, maps. 180 pages. $5.45 
postpaid. Robert Long, AT, 634 Bellmore Ave., 
East Meadow, NY 11554. 





LONDON SUDGET ACCOMMODATION. $6-14 in- 
cluding breakfast. 250 listings. $5.75 pp. Sue 
Unwin, Box 547-Al, Fayette, Al 35555 





TRAVEL 





REALISTICALLY learn French, French cooking, 
and wines in a comfortable French home in rural 
BURGUNDY. Small groups, aduits only. For infor- 
mation '‘Yetabo"’, Pailly, 89140 Pont sur Yonne, 
France. 





SOUTHWEST SAFARIS: Bushflying—Jeeping— 
Rafting—Hiking. Natural history expeditions ex- 
plore remcte southwestern frontiers. Geology/ 
Archaeology/Botany. Brochure: P.O. Box 945, 
Dept-116, Santa Fe, NM 87501. 





Roam the world by freighter. Deluxe accommoda- 
tions. Cheaser than staying home. Freighters 163- 
09 A292 Depot, Flushing, NY 11358 





EXTRACRD'NARY SOUTH PACIFIC TRAVEL. Write 
GoodTravel Tours, 5332 College Avenue, Oakland, 
California 94618. 





Become a Sparetime Travel Agent, detailed guide- 
book explains how, Commissions, Travel Benefits, 
send $2.95. SAV Travel Box 571-A Hicksville, New 
York 11802 





Cruise tropical island paradise aboard luxurious 
yachts. Caribbean location. International Yachts, 
P.O. Box 7044, Greensboro, N.C. 27407, (919) 
292-9029. 





NATURE AND CULTURAL EXPEDITIONS. Combine 
adventure, discovery, learning and vacation on 
expeditions to the Himalayas, Alaska, New Guinea, 
Anasazi Ruins, New Zealand-Australia, and other 
destinations worldwide. Expert leadership. Write: 
NATURE EXPEDITIONS INTERNATIONAL, Dept. 
AM, 599 College Ave., Palo Alto, CA 94306. 





VISIT KING TUT’S HOMELAND: Comprehensive 
tour throug the land of the Pharaohs, with a 4- 
day Nile cruise. Visit ancient sites, including Cairo, 
Giza, Luxor. Karnak, Esna, Edfu, Abydos, Dendera, 
Abu Simbel, Aswan, and many cthers. ‘Fascinat- 
ing Egypt” 15-days, or “Egypt and the Holy Land" 
22-days. FORUM TRAVEL, 2437 Durant #208AM, 
Berkeley, CA 94704. 





BEFOREHAND® POSTCARDS OF EUROPE. Buy, 
address before you go. (Save time abroad.) Beau- 
tiful color. Croose from 25 cities. Immediate deliv- 
ery. FREE brochure, sample. FOREIGN CARDS, 
LTD., Box 123C, Guilford, CT. 06437 
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FILMS AND COLOR SLIDES 


GAF COLORSLIDES Worldwide catalog 50¢. World- 
wide 7427-A Minneapolis, Minn. 55423 








UNUSUAL GIFTS 









Rarely seen outside of 
California, now you can” 
grow a magnificent red- 
wood tree in your own 
home. Redwood buris 
also make unique gifts. 
Send check or money or- 
der for $9.95 to LANDSEND, Dept. 1, 19061 
So. Harbor Drive, Fort Bragg, Ca. 95437. 
Money back if not completely satisfied. 


















GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 


JEEPS . . . $37.22!! .. . CARS . . . $22.50! 
- . - 400,000 LISTINGS! . . . OFFICIAL UNITED 
STATES DIRECTORY-—-UNEQUALLED!! 

TELLS EVERYTHING!!. . . BUY, YOUR IMMEDI- 





ATE AREA! . . . $2.00. . . UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED! . . . (INCLUDES G-LANDS INFO- 
GUIDE!) . . . UNITED STATES/GREAT LAKES 


FEDERAL SURPLUS DEPOSITORY, B-807LN, 
MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 54449. (COPYRIGHT 
1979) 





JEEPS .. . H $59.30! 2... CARS .. oHe 
$33.50!!! . . , 11450,000 ITEMS! . . . NGOVERN- 
MENT SURPLUS! . . . HMost COMPREHENSIVE 
DIRECTORY AVAILABLE tells how, where to buy!! 
. . . WYOUR AREA! . . . $2.00. . . IMONEY- 
BACK GUARANTEE! . . . Government Informa- 
tion Services, Department (etc.) 








GOVERNMENT BENEFITS! COLLECT. TO 
$112,501 OWED YOU! Amazing new report shows 
how!! $2.00!! Moneyback Guarantee!! “Benefits”, 
Box 99776-N2, San Francisco, CA 94109. 


MISCELLANY 


COLLECTING MILITARY MEDALS? List 50¢. Ver- 
non, Box 387A, Baldwin, N. Y. 11510 











“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS" 50¢, 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339 





JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photographs, information, $1.00. inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012 





INSTANT MEMORY . . . NEW WAY TO REMEM- 
BER. Short, simple method of acquiring powerful 
memory. No memorization, no keywords. Release 
PHOTOGRAPHIC memory. Stop forgetting! Liber- 
ates extraordinary knowledge, talents. Learn 
“how” you remember “why” you forget. Free 
information. Institute of Advanced Thinking, 
845AT Via Lapaz, Pacific Palisades, California” 
90272. 





HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your favor- 
ite poem. Send 25¢ for illustrated brochure. 
Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 
York 11229 





SINGLE? NATIONWIDE INTRODUCTIONS! iIdenti- 
ty, Box 315-AM, Royal Oak, Michigan 48068 





| LONELY??? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 
| Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019 





MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE through internation- 
ai correspondence. llustrated brochure free. Her- 
mes-Verlag, Box 110660/AM, D-1000 Berlin. 11, 
Germany sa ; 




































































MISCELLANY 








Fine Dark 
Pine Finish 
Brass Pulis 

On Casters 
Shipped Prepaid 
29 Wx 17D 
22” High 

Send check 


Quality Craft 
P.O. Box 34 
Perry, Mich. 
48872 
Money 
refunded if 
not completely 
satisfied 








ATL, San Diego, Ca: 92183 






S$ get cultured, single, wi- 
d persons acquainted Nation- 
wide. Established 4970: Write BOX AE Swarth- 
more, Pa. “9081 


nationwide friends. Enclose 


E MEET SINGLES WORLDWIDE! Free information. 
“international”, Bex 1716-AT, Chula Vista, CA 
92012 





NEGATIVE JON GENERATORS.—produces moun- 
tain clean dir amusic for ealaxation and meditation, 
blomagnetism, ard much more. Catalogue-25¢. 
2 Cheops, 8)43-A Big Bena, St. Louis, Mo. 63119 





Date-A-Mate, Singe, Wedowed, Divorced mem 
bers anxious to weet you. All Ages. Nationwide 
coverage. Free Brochure. International, 4224F 
Winnetka, Mgis, MN 55428 

FREE SINGLES LERH Send stamp. L-O-V-E, Box 
1224, Venice: Cal t 












WEAR MOZART | 





it RS “alt colon | 
11 2/970 TOTES: $9.50 | 









COLD? EDUCAERE? SAVE MONEY, ENERGY! 
Sound, relatie information for the handy and not- 
so-handy cuts foe! corsumption by half. $5.95. 
Real Energy Athel Mass. 01331 













UNATTACHED? Meet re literate singies-—~any- 
where. Caf CATELINE telifree: 800-451-3245 





BEERMAKERS, Winemakers, Free Catalog Recipe. 
Finest Equipment. Ingredients, Service. SPI Box 
784- AT Chapel HE NC 27514 





LOST 72 B5., Yeu can too, Guide, $3.00. Charles 
Cox, RA. PO Bow 7717 Orlando, Florida 32854, 

ARE. Excelient, Used Condi- 
a. One piece or Full Settings. 
n Larne Road. Hanover, N.H. 
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RIOR DESIGN through home 

ue ‘College. Prospectus from Room 
oa Rhodes mtenatioral, Nyton House, Alding- 

bourne. Chichester, W Sussex PO20 6UL, U.K. 





LONELY! Meet “Mew” Singles. World, Box 3876- | — | 
CHANGED ENOUGH DIAPERS? The Toddler's Pot- | 
ty Book, colorful, quality 8x10 picturebook helps | 
1'4-4 year old literally get the toilet training i 
uncomplicated, a welcome | 
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SNORING PROBLEM? 


Eliminate problem snoring by the scientifically 
recognized technique of behavior modification Better 
than 95 percent of all sufferers can be helped by this 
patented method For free information write CROSLEY 
ELECTRONICS. 6600 Eim Creek Dr. #152. Austin. Tx 78744 























SUPER MORALE BUILDER! 112 magical words: | 


$2.00 (Plus, 20 simply delicious Greek food reci- 


pes included free.) Commercially printed on fine | 
IL 


bond. BOZNOS, 837 Woodbine, Oak Park, 





HOW TO GIVE A SPEECH . . 


37211. $1. 





message. Delightful. 
gift. Includes Note to Parents. Bibliography. 
$3.95, SC Productions, Box 1128R, Carlsbad, CA 
















LONELY? FRIENDSHIP, MARRIAGE INFORMATION 
$1.00 COSMOS, BOX 1018, LONGWOOD, FLA. 
32750 





FINE WALKING STICKS AND CANES. Free color | 


brochure. Marchele Co., Dept. A, 720 Fort Wash- 
ington Ave., New York, N.Y. 10040. 
CONFIDENTIAL LOANS: STAMPS, COINS, DIA- 
MONDS, ITEMS OF VALUE. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
FINANCE. CALL MR. SPEERS TOLL FREE 
1 (800) 821-3272. 
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Per word 12 times in one contract year........ 90¢ 


Classified: Display: 1 time—$90 per col. inch 
6 tmes—$80 per col. inch 
12 times—$70 per col. inch 


Copy should be received by the 15th of second 
month prior to issue. Adjustments:on word count 

“will be made if necessary. The Atlantic reserves the 
right to refuse advertisements which we consider ta 
be of questionable taste or intent. 





All Ads must be prepaid at the time you send in 
your insertion (If yon are ordering more than one | 
insertion, please send full amount to qualify for dis- 
count.) oA 


Telephone numbers count as two words ; 
Fost Office Box Number count as two words. Zip F 
code: counts as one word. We do not accept At- | 
lantic box numbers at this time: If possible, 
please send’ sample or include: brochure about _ 
product/service being advertised, This’ sep will 

ensure insertion without delay. a 









Please write for additional information: : 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Classified Departmen” : 





_ WITHOUT FEAR! | 
Research, 180 Wallace Road, L-12, Nashville, TN | 



























MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS 
IS OF VITAL CONCERN | 
TO EVERYONE 
WHO LIVES HERE. 









In our world today, an 
estimated one and a half million 
persons are victims cf multiple 
sclerosis. MS is a mysterious. 
debilitating crippler, for which 
there is no known cause or cure, 
that seemingly comes from 
nowhere to strike at young 
people in their prime years. 

There used to be mo help, no 
hope. But through the efforts of 
the National Multiple Sclerasis 
Society, and the contributions 
of caring people. a massive 
research program is under way. 
Many feel the answer is closer 
than ever before. And we can 
find it, with your help. A major 
health problem, multiple 
sclerosis is one of the worst 
cripplers since polio. It should 
not exist in our world today. 






















National Multiple Sclerosis Society 
+ 205 East 42nd Street 
New York, New York 10017 
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` COUNTERPARTS 
_ Twenty answers will not fit into 
the grid; the solver must figure 
out why. Answers include four 
roper nouns and two 
omewhat uncommon words at 
) and 6D, one of them a 
ffix. Numbers in parentheses 
ndicate lengths of lights (i.e., 
entries in the diagram), not 
necessarily lengths of clue 
“answers. Punctuation in clues 
may be used deceptively. 








ACROSS 


1. Caretaker is easily impressed (4) 
5. Unfortunate Negro’s dead ducks 
(4 
‘Ump in haywire fracas (3) 
Make less dark in his scuttles (8) 
2. High dudgeon that is about right 
(3) 
183: Get fixed up with a new mate? (3) 
14. Bounce check inside; that’s fruity! 
(8) 
. Long for it before church (4) 
T. Impressive arrangement of 
organdies (5) 
Headless nail, as a rule (3) 
1. Belt, coats, tie (5) 
2. Stick around at home with man’s 
best friend (3) 
‘Speak of flimsy artifice (3) 
. Forbear’s burden (7) 
Glider slanted on front and back 
Qo 
. Edit ten plays ima small eating 
place (T) 
|. Penalized some mischief in Eden 


8) 








32. 
34. 
36. 
38. 


39. 


40. 
4l. 
42. 
43. 


On Aa Gc NM ee 





























Honk buzzer quietly (4) 

Urchin bearing cripple (3) 
Orally vex a Frenchman (4) 

Pll be seen in “Winding 

Ways” —how corny! (5) 
Inhaiations from drug—hats off 
(4) 

Ivor lit out with acid (4) 
Squirrel, koala bears, wapiti (3) 
Gardener’s tools: rake, hose (4) 
Tricks with checks (6) 





DOWN 


. They eling, chop, slit, rend (6) 

. Worms, e.g., for food (4) 

. Grasp cream; be sly (2) 

. King’s rocking chair in road (7) 

. Grind out, gnash with jaws (5) 

. Freud at heart: penetrating, ironic, 


with a new Interpretation of 
Dreams (5) 























. Voleanic ash sat in mountain (6) 
. Some letters spell “frost”; do re 


mi? (4) 


. Love’s withered rose (4) 

. Female in fine dances with me (5) 
. Opening cross-up (4) 

. Real log-rolling is lively (7) 

20. Smash hit wedge with added 


pounds (4) 


. In “Z,” cite alien; but I'm no alien 


(7) 


. Mantis eats a bug (3) 

. One iron-clad interjection (3) 

. Skew, torn meshes? (6) 

. Peered at squid in tangled net? 


Just the opposite (4) 


. Dig into roundel verses (5) 

. Not good to be capsized (4) 

. Smack—a fishing boat (4) 

. Loyalist and Irishman brawl (4) 
. Mountain-top let drifts thaw (4) 
. Like an old woman with a crooked 


line (3) 











Note: The instructions above are the special instructions for this month’s puzzle. It is 


2 ssumed that you know how to decipher clues. For a complete introduction to clue-solving, write to The 
tlantic Reprint Department, enclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


The solution to last month's 
Puzzler appears on page 93. 







14f¢ ctor th teamld 
affect the performance of 
your next prescription. 


Before you ask your pharmacist fora and identify the actual manufacturer on 


__ cheaper version of the medication pre- the package label. Because the manufac- 

scribed Fy your doctor, consider. turer’s competence is the key to quality. 

. In making the “same” drug, different To know you're getting a drug of 

- companies may exercise different levels of assured quality at an acceptable price, ask 
_ skill and care. They formulate and manu- your doctor and your pharmacist. These 


_ facture the “same” product differently. 
: Change the inactive 
` ingreciemts, compress the 

_ tablets tco much, make 

- any of a dozen other 

_ misjudgments, and the 
-resulting product may 
cause pr “oblems. Yet it 
_ could lock just like a 
~ well-mace drug. : 
Thafs why it’s vital to 
contre! factors like the | 
few we ve listed. To assure _ 
quality in every prescrip- 
tion drug, at every stage 
_ from res2arch lab to 
~ pharmacy shelf. 


professionals know drugs. And they know 
, drug companies from 
long experience. 

They know that 

| established firms— 
those with proven 
| quality assurance 
programs—produce 
consistently reliable 
medicines. Such prod- 
ucts sometimes cost a 
little more. But in 
drug therapy as in 
drug manufacturing, a 
saving at the expense 
of quality could be the 
| worst kind of economy. 



























PMA believes every The 
company should be i 
required to document the ee 
pina eae por Association 


its products d 


If a new medicine can 
help, we’re working on it. 





now more, Please write for our “Key Facts” booklet. It’s free. 
Phe Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association, Dept. AT-902, 1155 Fifteenth St, NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 
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How the Dollar Can Fight Back / The Assassination Tangle 





QQVOLKSWAGEN GF AMERICA, INC, 





We always knew we made | 
terrific economy cars. 

Now its official. 

Because according to the 1979 

EPA Guide, a Rabbit Diesel gets | 
the highest mileage in America: | 
an inc-edible [40 estimated MPG, | 
and a whopping 50 estimated 
highway MPG. 
(Use the “estimated MPG" for | 
comparison to other cars. Your | 
mileage may vary with speed, | 
weather and trip length. And | 
your highway mileage will 
probably be less.) 

We could go on and on about 
cil the innovations we've 
Cuilt into our newest Rabbit. 

Like the fact that it goes 
E cn and on (amazingly!) 








without ever needing a conven- 
tional tune-up. (There are simply 


no spark plugs, points, conden- 


sers, OF carburetor to tune.) 


Our wizardry doesnt stop 


with the engine either. 












Theres front-wheel drive for 


| better tracking. 


Thees more room for people 


“than 3] other cars you could buy. 


And a Rabbit Diesel goes like 


| bat out of you-know-where. In 


fact, it set 31 world’s records for 
diesels on a track in Miramas, 


France. 


Come test it for yourself. 

For years we've built cars that 
use very little gas. 

Now we've built one that 


| doesn't use any at all. 


VOLKSWAGEN 
DOES IT 
AGAIN 
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The Compact Edition of the Oxford English Dictionary. 
ons an introduction to membership in the BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB?® 





YoU IRS FOR ONLY 


$750 


[PUBLISHERS LIST PRICE: $125] 
Yousimply agree to buy 4 books 
within a year. 





For the orice-of an average dictionary, 
you car mow treat yourself and your 
family to the world’s best dictionary of 
the English language. The contents of 
this two-volume edition are identical to 
those of the original thirteen-volume set, 
priced at $i 

















FEATURES 
* Boxed se: of two eohumes, 9%” by 1314” 
each. 
» All 16,55© pages of the 13-volume original 


included in 4134 pages of The Compact 
Edition. through a pnoto-reduction process 
which permits printing of four pages of 
original on one page of compact edition, 

* Paper is 30-pound Special Dictionary 
White. 

« Binding i 











* Bausch & Lomb magnifying glass 
included :n specialedrawer of slipcase. 2” 
by 3%" lens scientifically designed to make 
reduced print ot y readable. 

Book critics call theeOQED a “miracle” Join 

the Book-of-the-Month Club and this “mira- 

cle” car be yours new. As a Club member, 
you'll congue to emoy benefits on the best 
and most inportant books published today. 





Bookstore Quality st Book-Club Savings. 
You corveniently shep at home at consider- 
able s s. Whether you're adding up 
your remarkable savings on the introduc- 
tory offer or on-boeks you are offered as a 
member, these are always true sav- 
ings... beeause every Club book is as good 
as, or better than, those sold in stores. You 
never sette for the altered or inferior edi- 
a some book clubs send their 
members 











Book-Dividends, When you remain a Club 
fter the trial period, every book 
arpg Book-Dividend® credits. 
itle you to choose from a wide 
variety of significant books at hard-to-believe 
savingselat least 7S. 
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Boek-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 


Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17012 AB-3 


Please enrell me as a member of Book-of-the- 
Month Club and send me THE COMPACT EDITION 
OF THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Bill me 

$17.50 (in Canada $19), plus shipping and han- 
dling charges. | agree to buy 4 books during the 
coming year. A shipping and handling charge is 
added to each shipment. 
Mr 
Mrs. 
Miss 


T3 


{Please print pilainfy) 


Address.. 





“The most complete 
and most scholarly dictionary 
_of the English language ” 






— The Christian Science Monitor 


















Facts About Membership. You receive 
the Book-of-the-Month Club News,® a 
literary magazine, 15 times a year 

2 weeks). Each issue 
reviews a Main Selection plus scores of 
Alternates. If you want the Main 
Selection do nothing. It will be shipped 
to you automatically. If you want one or 
more Alternate books—or no book at 
all~indicate your decision on the reply 
form always enclosed and return it by 
the date specified. Return Privilege: lf 
the News is delayed and you receive the 
Main Selection without having had 10 
days to notify us, you may return it 
for credit at our expense. Cancellations: 
Your membership is cancelable at 
any time after you have bought 4 
additional books. 
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The yield: 3,000 pounds of 

















That’s where Western Electric’s 
-new process for plating gold is 
_ conserving the precious metal, 
_through increased efficiency and 
-precision. It’s producing better 
switching components for the Bell 
System, to make your phone service 
clearer and more reliable than ever. 
It must be gold that’s plated to 
he switching components you see 
glittering in the photograph, because 
no other metal can provide the same 
ind of efficient, reliable, durable, 
and clear telephone transmission. 
But until now, gold-plating had 
always been a messy and imprecise 





» 


" One of the biggest gold strikes 
since Sutter's Mill. 


process. There had been ro way to 
control it accurately. No way to avoid 
depositing excess gold on -he places 
it was intended to go. And on the 
places it wasn't, 

So Western Electric, working 
with Bell Labs, designed c totally 
new system to do the job. Combining 
the best of electro-chemical and 
programmed logic control -echnol- 
ogies, the new system can plate gold 
with hair-thin precision. Depositing 
only the desired amount, only on the 
designated spot. With no waste 
whatsoever. 














Besides producing a much 
better product, Western Electric has 
mined a savings of $9 million from 
the process. And that’s anc ther 
way we're helping your Bell 
Telephone Company 








hold down the cost of your phone 
service. 





Even bigger benefits 








And since the new process uses 
55% less gold than the old one, we 
could more than double production of 
our improved switching component. 
Without consuming any more of the 
shiny natural resource. 

But there are more environ- 
mental plusses. The new process 
has almost completely eliminated the 
gaseous wastes plating used to 
produce. It’s cut the liquid wastes by 
90%. And it runs on 67% less power. 

This improved gold-plating 
technique is another way Western 
Electric is working to hold down the 
cost, while continually raising the 

quality of your phone service. 

Keeping your communications 

system the best in the world. 


Western Electric 
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WASHINGTON: The Assassination Tangle 


urprises were expected by no 
one as the House Select 
jommittee on Assassinations 
convened. But surprises 
occurred, if not enough of them 
gratify long-time critics of 
e Warren Commission. 


“Nifteen. years after the fact, during 
~ four weeks in September 1978, the 
House Select Committee on Assassina- 
ns held public hearings about the 
murder of President John F. Kennedy. 
“One of the troubling things about the 
ennedy case is that it never had a 
ial. We never had our Greek tragedy,” 
the committee’s chief counsel, Profes- 
sor G. Robert Blakey, lately of Cornell, 
explained. “Our hearings were intended 
< asa morality play.” 
: Whatever their ceremonial function, 
the hearings were preceded by fifteen 
months of investigation. During that 
time there had been no word of new 
discoveries, and close observers of the 
ase did not expect revelations at this 
int. Nevertheless, when the play 
started on the morning of September 6, 
there was a fairly large and buzzing 
crowd on hand. The theater was the 
acious House Caucus Room in the 
Cannon Office Building. Ten congress- 
men sat in a row behind a long, high 
desk, like justices, though they lacked 
robes. Just below them sat the young 
staff. lawyers and Professor. Blakey. 
There were several TV cameras and 








about two dozen reporters, a couple of 
whom had seen their hair turn gray 
since they first started covering the 
Kennedy case. Photographers crept and 
scurried around. In all, fifty-nine wit- 
nesses were to appear, including a 
former President, a notorious gangster, 
a former director of the CIA, the al- 
leged assassin’s widow, and, via tape 
recorder, Fidel Castro. The famous 
Zapruder film, depicting the actual 
shooting, would be shown in whole and 
in part. National relies would be 
brought from the archives and placed 
on display: the bloodstained clothes of 





Kennedy, Lee Harvey Oswald’s .30-cali- 
ber Manrlicher Carcano with its im- 
properly mounted four-power scope, 
Jack Ruby’s little black pistol. Finally, 
two months after the main hearings 
were over, as if it were an afterthought, 
the committee would present evidence 
for what they called a “probable” con- 
spiracy in JFK’s murder. 


Each morning at the door, staffers 
handed out written programs naming. 
the theme for that day—‘‘Autopsy,” 
“Acoustics,” “Russia,” “Conspiracy 
Theories,” and so on. A man of ordinary: 
height with very large eyes and, in 
public, a rather hard, quick smile, Pro- 
fessor Blakey daily took up the role of 
Greek chorus. Standing at a podium, he 
read something he called “the narra- 
tion.” He used these speeches for sum- ` 
marizing evidence and for providing 
fundamental information to those not 
versed in the intricacies of the case. 
Some days he clearly reached for orato- 
ry. He meant the hearings to be some- 
thing new, something artistic. After- 
ward he claimed that they resembled a 
symphony as well as a great play. 

Blakey came to the committee in 
June 1977, when it was in trouble and 
its investigation was going nowhere. He 
was forty-one, and behind him lay a 
career partly devoted to teaching erimi- 
nal law. He had also worked in Wash- 
ington, first as a young attorney in 
Robert Kennedy’s Justice Department, 
then as chief counsel to a Senate sub- 
committee. Although former colleagues 
gave his past performances mixed re- 
views, everyone I talked with agreed 
that Blakey was “cautious and careful,” 
“not a hip-shooter.” 

Clearly, he was the right antidote for. 
many of the committee’s troubles. In 
eighteen months he had managed to 
organize and conduct detailed investi- 
gations into two old and very compli- 
cated murder cases (the committee was 
also charged. with re-examining the 





A REPORT ON THE AMERICAN FOREST 


THERE’S A NEW REVOLUTION IN 
THE NEW ENGLAND WOODS. 








The New Ergland forests today are not only being maintained, they're actually expanding. 


H any one word describes the for- 
ests of New England, it’s one used 
more bypoets thanforesters: eternal. 

For the surprising fact is that the for- 
ests look much as they did when the 
first Pilgrims landed 350 years ago and 
saw trees covering virtually all of New 
England. Most of that varied, colorful, 
and uniquely beatiful forest is still 
there. In fact, 81 percent of New Eng- 
land is cormmercial ‘orestland.* 

The New England forest endures 
because, unlike most other natural re- 
sources. trees are renewable. And 
that’s important, net only for the end- 
less variety of products we need from 
— wood for houses, pulp, 
paper, packaging and by-products — 
but for the forest itself. A cool, green 
haven fer wildlife in the spring. And, 
in the fal, a dazzling show of color that 
draws thousands o! tourists. 

For centuries these forests regen- 
erated themselves naturally. But for 
some time New England’s commercial 









These heo white pine slices are shown 
‘percent af actual size. Both 





about && 





are 13 years oid. The difference ts 
the smad cne grew :n a crowded 
thicket, whale the large one grew 

in a managed forest where it 
had plenty of room. 





forests, along with those of the rest of 
America, have not been producing as 
much wood each year as they could. 
And in view of increasing pressures on 
our forests, this is a matter of concern 
to all of us. The government says do- 
mestic demand for wood and paper 
products will double by the year 2020. 
And other demands on the forests are 
rising too — for recreation, wildlife 
habitat, watersheds. 

So every acre of productive forest- 
land is going to have to work even 
harder. 

It’s encouraging, therefore, that 
New England forest productivity is now 
improving. 


The forest industry has learned how 
to grow more trees, faster, andin such 
a way that everyone can share i in the 
multiple benefits of the forest. 

It’s a constantly improving cycle: 
growing, thinning, harvesting, and re- 
growing. 

Each new forest is stronger, health- 
ier, as forest technology advances. 

As a result of genetic research, trees 
are “bred” to grow taller, faster, resist 
disease, and bud late in spring to avoid 
frost damage. 

Today more and more of these su- 
perior seedlings are being raised for 
planting in harvested areas to supple- 
ment natural regeneration. 

So there’s progress in the New Eng- 
land forest and all across the country. 
But we still have along way to go. 

For more information write: Amer- 
ican Forest Institute, P.O. Box 873, 
Springfield, VA 22150. 


*Commercial forest is forest 
capable of, and potentially 
available for, growing trees 
for harvest. 
























WASHINGTON 


death of Martin Luther King, Jr.). He 
worked himself and his staff hard. He 
knew when and how to defer to the 
congressmen he served. He was frugal: 
both investigations were to end up cost- 
Ing $6 million, $4 million less than the 
Warren Commission’s investigation of 
the Kennedy case. 























































“yn the back half of the room sat the 

I citizenry. Some were simply tour- 
ists, but many were pilgrims. One after- 
noon, during a witness’s testimony, a 
young man stood up and blurted out, 
“Pd like to make some strong accusa- 
tions. I accuse J. Edgar Hoover and 
William Colby of being involved in the 
assassination of President Kennedy.” 
The boy had come from Pennsylvania 
carrying his evidence, a bunch of old, 
dog-eared copies of Life magazine. 
‘Plainclothesmen led him quickly from 
the room. 

On another day, during a recess, I 
‘met a white-haired man dressed in 
seersucker and sporting a bow tie, who 
bore a remarkable resemblance to Ar- 
thibald Cox, but who was in fact Robert 
Cutler of Manchester, Massachusetts. 
We had hardly exchanged names when 
he flipped open a loose-leaf book—he 
‘had published it privately —and showed 
me a beautifully drawn diagram of a 
raised umbrella that harbored under its 
‘hood both rockets and “fleshettes,” or 
poison darts. In the Zapruder film, he 
reminded me, a bystander near the 
‘President’s limousine can be seen to 
have opened an umbrella just before 
‘the shooting started. Odd, because that 
“was a sunny day in Dallas. Moreover, 
unlike many of the bystanders, the 
“ambrella man” was never identified. 
‘So for many years he had been a source 
of speculation. Was he perhaps signal- 
ing to conspirators with his umbrella? 
“Bobby Cutler had developed another 
theory. “We feel this is it,” he said in a 
low voice. “Poison darts. We’ve got the 
umbrella man now.” 
Then there was Amos Heacock, who 
at through most of the show. Tall, 
bearded, sixty-four years old, he once 
owned two unscheduled airlines out in 
the Pacific Northwest. He was run out 
of business by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board back in 1949 and had finally 
figured out why. Through “counterin- 

telligence penetrations,” a term that he 
> declined to define for me, Heacock had 
discovered an “intimate relationship” 
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between those who had “conspired to 
assassinate the unscheduled airlines” 
and those who had later arranged the 
murder cf JFK. 

The most watchful, faithful specta- 
tors, and the most assiduous notetak- 
ers, were a rather loosely knit group of 
about a dozen men, mestly in their 
twenties and thirties. These were the 
serious critics in the audience—“crit- 
ics” because over the years they have 
made it their first business to criticize 
the investigation and report of the 
Warren Commission, and “serious” be- 
cause of the attitude and scholarship 
they have breught to their search for 
the conspiracy that they believe felled 
JFK. Many have been studying the case 
for a decade and more. Most are mem- 
bers or associates of an organization 
called the Assassination Information 
Bureau and, more broadly, of what 
some of them call “the critical commu- 
nity.” It was fitting that the critics 
were represented at the hearings, be- 
cause this was an event that they virtu- 
ally brought to pass. 


The founders 


In 1964, when the Warren Commis- 
sion reported that Lee Harvey Oswald 
did it alone— “no evidence of conspira- 
ey” was their careful phrase—many 
prominent observers declared the case 
closed. It was a reckless statement. 
David Wrone, a professor of history at 
the University of Wisconsin, has been 
working for ten years on a bibliography 
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of materials relating to the assassina- 
tion, and he has located the following 
items, among others: roughly 300 pub- 
lished bcoks, the great majority of 
them arguing against the Warren Com- 
mission; about 3500 articles in periodi- 
cals; 2008 entries in the New York 
Times; and 75 volumes of governmental 
reports, representing the work of nine 





official investigations that have at least 
touched upon the case. In addition, the 
public has been offered movies, lec- 
tures, and about two dozen newsletters, 
such as the Grassy Knoll Gazette, which 
is named in honor of the verdant prom- 
ontory in Dealey Plaza in Dallas, where 
many have believed a second assassin 
lurked. At the top of the list of volumi- 
nous dissent is an article published in 
December 1963 in the National Guar- 
dian. It was headlined “Oswald Inno- 
cent?—A Lawyer’s Brief,” and its au- 
thor was Mark Lane. 

Lane’s article found its way to Os- 
wald’s mother; she got in touch with 
Lane, and he agreed to take on her son’s 
posthumous defense, for no fee. The 
Warren Commission wouldn’t let Lane 
sit with them as counsel for the de- 
fense, but he conducted his own investi- 
gation. He made a couple of stormy 
appearances before the commission. 
Then, in 1966, he published a book 
called Rush to Judgment. Today it 
seems a one-sided, largely outdated dis- 
cussion of the evidence. What remains 
alive in it is Lane’s voice, which is by 
turns reasonable (he admits that there 
was some small amount of unconvinc- 
ing evidence against Oswald), sarcastic 
(he pretends to admire the commis- 
sion’s ingenuity in inventing evidence 
against Oswald), and oratorical (he 
holds that the commission has threat- 
ened to bring on nothing less than the 
downfall of the rule of law). 

A spate of other angry books followed 
the publication of the Warren report in 
1964. Initially, most commentators and 
magazines of large circulation had 
come out in praise of the commission, 
but in 1966 Life ran an article titled 
“That Lee Harvey Oswald acted alone 
is ... A MATTER OF REASONABLE 
Doust.” “Assassinology” had entered 
the mainstream. It appears that, at this 
time, even President Johnson believed 
in a conspiracy. (Johnson was apprised 
of the secret facts about the CIA-Mafia 
plots to murder Fidel Castro, and he is 
said to have felt. that Castro had retali- 
ated through Oswald. However, LBJ 
never told the Warren Commission 
what he knew and suspected.) 

One of the books that helped to make 
doubt fashionable was a master’s thesis 
written by Edward Jay Epstein, then à” 
graduate student at Cornell. Epstein 
argued that “very substantial evidence” 
indicated the existence of a second 
assassin, and that the commission had 
overlooked this evidence for misguided 
patriotic reasons. Writing in a scholar- 








ly, reasonable tone, Epstein explicitly 
~ rejected both blind faith in the Warren 
report and what he-called the “demon- 
ological” interpretation of it. In this way 
he won a int ef very respectable fans, 
© beth for himself and for assassinology. 

But enter Jim Garrison, district at- 
torney of New Orleans, who claimed in 
1967 that he kad uncovered the true 


_. conspiracy. Mark Lane and a number of | 


other prominent critics went south to 
help out Garrison. But one of his prime 
suspects, a private investigator named 
David Ferrie, died, and Garrison’s pros- 
| eeution of his other suspect, New Or- 
o Jeans busimessman Clay Shaw, was a 


nationally publicized fiasco. Along with 


a few other critics, Epstein denounced 
the flamboyant D.A. Writing about the 
affair in The New Yorker, Epstein 
called the «critics who flocked to Garri- 
son “peripatetic cemonologists.” He 
_ said that these men were instrumental 
-in persuading Garrison to embrace a 
host of conspiracy theories, more theo- 
ries than cauld possibly have been true. 
And in 1969, writing in the New York 
Times magazine, Epstein prophesied 
that the Garrison affair would be “the 
final chapter in the Assassination con- 
_.troversy.” 

“Tt was a view that many shared, and 
for a few years'theveafter, public inter- 
est did languish. Eight years later, 
however, Epstein himself, the critic of 
_-erities, was back in the business. And 
he assumed.a role very much like that 
of a demenolegist. as the author of 
Legend, a book which posits the theory 
that Oswald was an agent of the KGB— 
: that the Russians cid it. 


rn the early seventies, on the heels of | 


Watergate, interest in the assassi- 


nation was born again. Much of the | 


force behimd the revival came from 


relatively ankrowr figures, including a | 


new group of generally disillusioned 
young people known as second-genera- 
tion critics. 


Lane ¢laims to have played an impor- | 
tant early role in the creation of the | 


House Assassinations Committee, and 
some reporters agree. Some have even 


suggested tha’ he had a hand in the | 


g 





selection of Richard Sprague as the 


turned owt, Seragae and the commit- 

e's eha rmaa waged a bitter public 
90th had to resign. Lane 
the scene a year or so later 






returned t 
in perhaps ; 
the attorney fer Kimg’ssconvicted killer, 





James Earl Ray, who testified at the | 


“s first chief counsel. As it 


est startling role, as | 
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Aslow, cool fermentation in stainless steel cooperage 
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dry wine that is especially good served with ham or veal. 
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bottle, you will enjoy all of the goodness of the grape. 
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House committee’s first set of public 
hearings on that case (held in August 
1978). Commenting on Lane’s perform- 
ance there, Representative Harold Saw- 
yer of Michigan said, “Mark Lane did 
for lawyers what the Boston Strangler 
did for door-to-door salesmen.” By this 
time Lane had few friends left in the 
critical community. Though praising 
him for his “early courageous work,” 
< -most crities I talked to said that Lane 
had shown himself to be completely 
< egocentric and “totalitarian.” “He’s not 
- init for the money, though he has made 
oa lot,” one student of Lane’s career said. 
“Hes, well, a gadfly.” 

“Lane of course hove into public view 
again as lawyer for Jim Jones of the 
_ Peoples Temple in Jonestown, Guyana. 
Anthony Lewis of the Times, who la- 
beled Lane “chief ghoul of American 
assassinations,” suggested that Lane 
_ bore some indirect responsibility for 
< the carnage. Lewis and other commen- 
-tators expressed the hope that Lane 
¿would be disbarred and ignored there- 
- after. But one assassination critic 
shook his head. “Don't worry. He'll land 
on his feet, making money.” 









Whatever their self- nterests, 
early critics, including Lane, had rea- 
son to be skeptical abort the Warren 
report. Certain facts can ve arranged to 
make a simple picture, one in which 
Oswald holds the only gua. There was a 
rifle witk Oswald’s palm print on it. It 
was found, along with three spent car- 
tridges and one unfired bullet, near a 
likely sniper’s perch—a window on the 
sixth floor of the Texas School Book 
Depository, where Oswald was em- 
ployed. Two fragments o: a bullet were 
discovered in the presicential limou- 
sine, and one relatively umdamaged bul- 
let was found on a stretcl er. Experts in 
ballistics reported that all of these 
pieces of ammunition had been fired by 
the rifle alleged to be Oswald’s. Howev- 
er, a great deal of other physical evi- 
dence existed, and when i: is considered 
all together, clear solutions vanish. 


The pristine bullet 


The Warren Commission advanced a 
hypothesis known as the single-bullet 
theory. It runs as follows: One of the 
shots that Oswald fired Lit JFK in the 
back, passed through tis neck, and 
went inte Governor Conrally, who was 
sitting in front of Kennedy in the lim- 


ousine. The 






bullet broke one of the 
governor's ribs, fractured his wrist, and 
came to rest in his thigh. This is a 
crucial theory, because it is the only 
way to explain the wounds and other 
evidence without assuming the exis- 
tence of a second assassin. But the 
bullet alleged to have traveled through 
both the President and Connally, 
wreaking considerable damage, was not 
much damaged itself. Critics sarcasti- 
cally dubbed it “the pristine bullet.” 
The most temperate of them rightly 
described the single-bullet theory as 
improbable. 

Studying the details of the Warren 
report and the evidence available to 
them, the critics spotted dozens of ap- 
parent anomalies. The Zapruder film, 
for instance, seems to show JFK being 
hit in the head by a shot fired from in 
front of him, not from the direction of 
the book depository, which was behind 
the limousine. The primary evidence — 
JFK’s corpse—would have revealed the 
truth of that matter and more to a 
competent forensic pathologist, but the 
body was taken illegally from Dallas 
and turned over for autopsy to naval 
clinical pathologists who were inexpert 
in the art of examining bullet wounds. 
They did a questionable job at best. 
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What’s more, the chief pathologist de- 
stroyed his original autopsy notes, an 
act not likely to dampen suspicions that 
something was being concealed. 

The evidence concerning such crucial 
items as the pristine bullet was clouded. 
And later, there was this macabre de- 
velopment: During the autopsy, JFK’s 
| brain was removed and preserved apart 
| from the body. The organ was suppos- 
edly put in a box and locked away in the 
National Archives. Some years later, 
the box was found to be empty. 

In short, the critics felt that they had 
_ unearthed both “a prima facie case for 
| conspiracy” and a continuing effort to 
' conceal it. 











| Theories 


| The assassinations of King and Rob- 
| ert Kennedy and the attempted murder 
| of George Wallace broadened the crit- 
ics’ field of inquiry. A great deal of new 
| material was available for the critics’ 
| serutiny. Hundreds of thousands of 
| pages of official documents were re- 
| leased under the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act. Many provocative and unsa- 
| vory details about such matters as the . 
CIA-Mafia plots against Castro and the 
| late J. Edgar Hoover’s attempts to ha- 
| rass and defame Dr. King were re- 
vealed. The ground was fertile for the 
| further cultivation of the critical view. 
Around the time that the select com- 
| mittee’s public hearings began, a Rus- 
sian journalist, presumably advancing 
an official Soviet point of view, hypoth- 
| esized Red Chinese and CIA complicity. 
Official Cuba was accusing the CIA, 
and some members of the CIA appar- 
ently still harbored suspicions about 
their old adversary, the KGB. Anti- 
Castro Cubans had for years been 
pointing the finger at Castro, who was 
also Lyndon Johnson’s favorite candi- 
date. Those leaning to the right were 
seeing left-wingers on the grassy knoll,- 
and left-wingers saw the right-wingers 
there. Most serious critics were careful 
not to define their theories yet, but 
| clearly they suspected federal agencies 
of some part in the plot, and many felt 
that Oswald was a patsy. Of course; * 
there was still the possibility that he 
was the real and only assassin, but, 
| according to a 1977 Gallup poll, only 11 
percent of Americans believed that the- 
ory anymore. 

On the afternoon of September 25, in 
























Its time to face facts 








In 1973, it cost $150 
per kilowatt to build 





a coal-fired generating plant. 


Today, it costs $900. 





_ If you're outraged about your 
electric bill these days, welcome 
to the club. So are we. 
Even. consumer-owned non- 
_ profit rural electric systems can’t 
hold the Ene when it costs six 
times as much to build a gen- 


erating plant today as it did five 


ne ea ago. 

- e Why such ar enormous 

a jump in power costs in so short 
atime? Inflation is partly to 
blame, of course. Buta big ball 
-ofred tape called the regulatory 
_ process is also rolling generating 
plant construction costs upward, 


l Ten years ago-only two or 
three government permits were 
needed to build a generating 

_ station. That figure’s now up to 
ae 60 or mire. In fact, one rural 


electric cooperative recently had 
to obtain 64 for the plant it’s 
building. 

It takes time—lots of it—to 
get permits ... especially when 
the process is deliberately used 
as a weapon in efforts to block 
projects. Now planners must 
allow eight to 10 years for con- 
structing a coal-fired station that, 
a decade ago, could be com- 
pleted in three to four years. 

And time is big money. Each 
day work is delayed on a million- 
kilowatt generating plant, its cost 
increases by more than $300,000. 


Somebody has to pay the bill. 


Guess who gets it—right in the 
wallet. 


Vho pays? The consumer. — 


Not only will today’s con-. 
struction delays cost consumers _ 
billions tomorrow—yes, billions— 
but they’re robbing our nation of 
its ability to meet future energy _ 
demand, a matter of gravest 
concern. 

We're not saying, “Down 
with regulation!” —far from it. 
A nation such as ours, as utterly 
dependent on energy as ours, 
must regulate its utility indus- 
tries... sensibly. But let’s be 
aware that regulation, like every- 
thing else, bears a price tag. 

Let’s not keep raising the 
price. 

Commonsense regulation is _ 
in the public interest. Over- 
regulation is not. 


A message from the nation’s consumer-owned, 








electric cooperatives and power districts. 


America’s rural electric systems _ 


Rural Electric Gooperative Association, 
1800 Mass. Ave., NW, Washington, DC 20036. 



































: Belle Starr, b bandit q queen rof the Oklahoma. 
Territory, was mean as a rattlesnake, tough as a 
desert rat, and bold as a cougar. She was bank 
robber, arsonist, marauder. But in Speer Mor- 
gan’s lavish fiction she comes to life as something 
more — a real woman. Here is an aging Belle on 
the prowl for a new young lover, Belle struggling 
to make a lady of her prostitute daughter, Belle 
swapping deals with the law and the Indians to 
save her brutish son from the end of a rope. 
Morgan has recreated a passage of American 
history that the Western mythmakers have 
slighted until now — and he has done it with 
the skill and insight of a brilliant novelist. 
fi. “BELLE STARR is the best novel I’ve 
read in a long time. Speer Morgan 
i, captures this restless, agonized 
“woman.” — Rita Mae Brown, 
author of Rubyfruit Jungle 
“All characters, Belle down to the 
least significant ones, are brilliantly 
drawn?’ — Ernest]. Gaines, author 
of The Autobiography of Miss ey i 
Pittman : 


BELL 


a novel by 


Speer Morgan 
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Atlantic- Little, Brown 
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the last week of the hearings, Professor 


| Blakey announced that the umbrella 


man had been found. He was Louie 


| Steven Witt, a demure, silver-haired 


former insurance agent. “Right out of 
” Blakey exclaimed af- 
terward. 

Back in the thirties, the umbrella 
symbolized Neville Chamberlain’s poli- 
cy of appeasement of the Nazis, a policy 
that JFK’s father had endorsed. Having 
heard something of that story and be- 
ing no fan of “liberal politicians,” Witt 


had gone out to wave his umbrella at | 
| the President’s motorcade that fine day 


in Dallas. Fifteen years later, he came 


unwillingly from Texas, carrying the | 


very umbrella. Up on the large easel in 
the hearing room went Robert Cutler’s 
diagram, “The Piece”—the drawing of 
the rocket-loaded bumbershoot 
equipped with deadly fleshettes. Had 
Witt’s umbrella ever been outfitted in 
that manner? Chairman Stokes, repre- 


| sentative from Ohio, inquired. Witt | 
shook his head. “No, sir.” | 
But Stokes said they might as well 


open up Witt’s umbrella anyway, just 
to have a look. The staffer assigned to 


that task performed it too zealously and | | 


turned the umbrella man’s umbrella 
completely inside out, an old, but in this 


| case inadvertent, joke. 


“Well,” said Stokes, who often wears 
a little sly grin, “I guess there’s no gun 
in it.” 

Witt sat stiffly in the witness chair. 
He glanced at his ruined umbrella on 
the floor, and didn’t speak for a mo- 


| ment. 


The CIA? 
In the hearings, Blakey set out to 


| address several important but subsid- 


iary issues, such as how investigations 
should be handled in the event of future 
assassinations. But conspiracy was the 
main question. The committee spent a 
number of days explaining who and 
what had not been involved, in their 
view: not the umbrella man; not the 
burglars of Watergate; probably not, on 
a more serious level, some imperson- 
ator of Oswald, or some wide, post- 
assassination program to kill off wit- 
nesses. Nor did Chief Counsel Blakey 
think that federal agencies had been 
entwined in the murder, or in some 
sinister cover-up. 

Witnesses from the Warren Commis- 


| Onlune 22,at :57a.m., 

































520 very special people 
will celebrate the sun's 
Summer Solstice at the 
base of the Great Pyramid. 


You could be one of them. 


The unusual summer solstice celebration at the 
Great Pyramid marks the center of an incredible 
journey through three ancient civilizations. 

Your guides, eleven respected and renowned 
teachers like Jack Schwarz, Alyce and Elmer Green, 
Robert Monroe and Anna Halprin will Huminate the 
| history and mythology of ancient Egypt, Greece 
| and Atlantis. They will explore the consciousness 
| of these civilizations and introduce to you the 
| 
| 
i 
ji 


20th century techniques of biofeedback and beyond, 
| voluntary control of internal body states, altered 

| states of consciousness using sound, plus dance, yoga 
i and intensive journal keeping. 

tn addition, there'll be dinner and dancing in a 

i Negev Desert tent, shopping in Athens’ ancient 

| Plaka, leisurely swims in the sparkling blue Aegean 

| and sunbathing aboard your own luxurious 

ocean liner. 

| It's an odyssey, both inward and outward, the first 
| in an annual series of Seminar Cruises 
sponsored by Holistic Life Seminars. 





|| STATE ZIP o 
| Please rah a brochure with complete details on 
| } seminars, instructors and tax deductions. 
i Ls Holistic Life Seminar Cruises 

681 Market, suite 272 ee” 
| I San Francisco, CA 94105 (415) 957-1617 


MAIL ORDER 
WANTS YOU 


Let me help you start a profitable mail order E- 
i E business selling “how-to” books by mail, No large E 

f investment or experience necessary. FREE REPORT- E 
E Green Tree, Dept. A, Temple Rd., I 
1 Dunkirk, New York 14048. L 
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OWL Stickers 


This Wise Ol Bird, printed with your 
name & address or slogan, adds a 
little fun to letters, books, luggage, 
toys. promotions... . 


Ow! Shape...Sunny Yellow.,.Self-Stick 
100 for $5.50 or 200 for $7.90 ppd. 


Owls Box 735-N Acton, MA 01720 
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New bargains 
on old movies. 


Chuckle at Chaplin in “Easy Street’, laugh at 
Laurel and Hardy in “Big Business” or tour a : 
Zeppelin (and see its destruction) in “The poo) 
Hindenburg’. Any or all three for half-price 
during our current sale. Terrific films and 
bargains at no risk: if after receiving any item 
you are not satisfied, return it to us within 10) 
days. We'll allow you full credit on some other ; 
purchase or give you a full refund. $1.00 brings f- 
details plus film catalog or video catalog alone. |. 
Write: Blackhawk Films, 
Dept. 4819, Davenport, lowa 52808. 
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WASHINGTON 


sion, the Secret Service, the FBI, and 
_» the CIA appeared and were made to 
rehearse their organizations’ already 
well-known failures in the case. Re- 
‘garding the FBI and especially the CIA, 
the committee presented much evidence 
-of bungling and unsavory activity and 
of attempts to hide the embarrassing 
details. But there was nothing new to 
indicate that there had actually been 
what many critics believed in—some 
-sort of “American coup d'état.” 

: From time to time during the hear- 
ings, the critics from the Assassination 
“Information Bureau drew up and dis- 
ributed to congressmen lists of sug- 
gested questions for witnesses. They 
prepared a long and complex briefing 
sheet on Richard Helms, a former di- 
rector of the CIA. The list of questions 
that they had for him was based on bits 
vof information that the critics felt sug- 
gested some skulduggery, perhaps some 
connection between Oswald and the in- 
telligence community. Why, for in- 
stance, had the CIA’s surveillance of 
the Cuban and Soviet embassies in 
‘Mexico City failed to turn up pictures of 
Oswald, who had visited those embas- 
ies shortly before the assassination? 
he CIA had produced several photos 
upposed to be of Oswald, but these 
vere clearly pictures of someone else. 
ut Helms wasn’t asked most of the 
critics’ questions, and he wasn’t pressed 
n others. “They don’t want to bring 
ny of this out in public,” said another 
critic, Jim Kostman, with evident dis- 
gust. “It’s too explosive.” 

Afterward, Blakey said that wasn’t 
true. He said his staff had addressed 
those and other questions in their in- 
estigation and they had found no “ex- 
losive” evidence. But what if such evi- 
ence did exist? Would the committee 
ave found it? “We have been as deep 
and wide as anyone can be in the CIA 
files,” Blakey told me. “Could the CIA 
have destroyed files in such a way as to 
eep us from finding out? We talked ad 
ouseam to people who would have seen 
the files, and you would have to posit an 
enormous conspiracy of silence.” 

<- “Look,” Blakey went on, “all of our 
_key institutions demonstrated their hu- 
man. failings in this case, and, hey, 
‘that’s not sinister. It may not be consol- 
ing.” I liked that explanation, but only 
because the intelligence community has 
displayed a flair for incompetence that 
-is hard to reconcile with elaborate con- 
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spiracy. Apparent innocence in this 
case says nothing, of course, about the 
acts that some people in the CIA have 
been willing to commit, and indeed, the 
hearings revealed that the Agency had 
detained Soviet defector Yuri Nosenko 
in solitary confinement, under brutal 
conditions, for three years. 


Stone walls 


Small apparent anomalies in docu- 
ments recently released have led some 
critics to harbor growing suspicions of 
the agencies of military intelligence. 
The committee presented nothing on 
this subjeet at the hearings, but Blakey 
did make an attempt to investigate. 
Though he did not care to admit it, 
when he first approached the Depart- 
ment of Defense, Blakey asked for ac- 
cess to a great deal of classified infor- 
mation and was told that the material 
was itrelevant and he couldn’t have it. 
Then he came back with a more modest 
request, which the DOD granted. As 
Blakey tells the story, any DOD files 
that might have been pertinent to the 
case were destroyed back in the early 
1970s, when agents of military intelli- 
gence were caught meddling improper- 
ly in the affairs of civilians. “Who 
knows what the DOD did in those 
years?” says Blakey. 

For somewhat different reasons, the 
same rhetorical question can be applied 
to the Maña, Blakey’s old enemy from 
Justice Department days. In one of his 
longest narrations, one which partially 








_ <a 
redeemed him in the eyes of the critics, 
Blakey took up what he called “conspir- 
acy theories that cannot be readily dis- 
missed.” He outlined the still undis- 
credited evidence that led some critics 
to suspect anti-Castro Cubans, al- 
though Blakey himself no longer took 
this possibility seriously. But then, one 
afternoon at the hearings, the lights 





were turned out, and on a screen ap- 
peared what Blakey called “the greatest 
single justification for our effort to look 
irito organized crime”: that famous 
televised event, Jack Ruby’s assassina- 
tion of Lee Harvey Oswald. 

The Warren Commission did investi- 
gate Jack Ruby’s associations with or- 
ganized crime, but perhaps not thor- 
oughly enough. Blakey felt that only 
Robert Kennedy’s Justice Department 
had the tools and experience to con- 
front this side of the case. Nevertheless, 
Blakey tried. 

Those who attended the hearings 
that afternoon learned that Jack Ruby, 
the buffoon and hanger-on, had made 
several calls to notorious criminals and 
associates of gangsters not long before 
the assassination. The committee cited 
evidence that both Ruby and Oswald 
might have had some association with 
David Ferrie, Ferrie having been an 
investigator for Carlos Marcello, whom 
Blakey described as “the organized 
crime boss of Louisiana and Texas.” 
Blakey showed that Jack Ruby had 
made several trips between the United 
States and Cuba in 1959; the congress- 
men were convinced that on these trips 
Ruby had performed some service for 
the mob (perhaps, one representative 
told me, he was carrying guns or money 
or information for them). Blakey dem- 
onstrated that while he was in Cuba, 
Ruby might have met alleged mobster 
Santo Trafficante, who later became 
involved in the CIA’s plots against Cas- 
tro. 

The obvious suggestion before the 
committee was that Ruby had been 
hired by the syndicate to ensure Os- 
wald’s silence, and the corollary, of 
course, was that the mob might have 
engineered the President’s assassina- 
tion. But a consultant on organized 
crime named Ralph Salerno had stud- 
ied the illegal wiretaps that the FBI 
had placed on the phones of known 
gangsters in the early 1960s. These 
showed beyond a doubt that the “na- 
tional commission” of the Cosa Nostra 
had not ordered the assassination, 
though the mob had had both the 
motive and the means to kill JFK. 
Salerno said it was very possible that a 
subgroup of the Mafia had plotted and.. 
performed the deed. Among the leaders — 
of subgroups, the two with whom Os- 
wald and Ruby might have had some 
indirect association were Marcello and 
Trafficante. Unfortunatély, Salerno 
said, the FBI hadn't tapped their 
phones: z 








That was all, except for one strange 
episode that demonstrated some addi- 
tional reasons thaz the question of the 
involvement of organized crime was 
hard tovreselve. The committee called a 
Cuban exile named José Aleman, who 
claimed that back in the early sixties, 
Traficante had said to him, “Kenne- 
_ dy’s not gonna make it to the election. 
Hes gonna get hit.” Aleman’s actual 
testimony wasn’t as significant as the 
manner of its delivery. He told his story 
and then, almost shouting, he took it 
back and said, “I eame very brave here 
“to this committee and you should pay 
attention to this.” Blakey let him go 
and the next merning called Santo 
Trafficante to the stand. Trafficante 
took the Fifth, was given “immunity,” 
agreed to talk, and essentially said 
nothing. 

It was all very suggestive and beguil- 
ing. The critics enjoyed this part of the 
hearings, and so did I. All that was 
lacking’in the case against the mob was 
evidence. 


The noese tightens 


To Biakey, the durable remnants of 
the assassination—the bullets, films, 





and so on—had seemed to offer the 
clearest access back into the case. “As 
memories fade, technology progresses,” 
Blakey reasoned. So his staff collected 
all the physical evidence they could find 
and searched for new items, and then 
hired experts to perform sophisticated 
tests, most of which had been developed 
or perfected since the time of the War- 
ren Commission. 

A team of nine forensic pathologists 
of fine and grisly credentials—collec- 
tively they had done more than 100,000 
autopsies—in effect performed a new 
autopsy, using postmortem x-rays and 
photographs in lieu of the President’s 
corpse. The Zapruder film notwith- 
standing, they established beyond all 
reasonable doubt that Kennedy had 
been struck by two shots from behind, 
as the Warren Commission had as- 
serted. Though one pathologist dis- 
sented vehemently, eight described the 
commission’s single-bullet theory as 
plausible, and the experts who testified 
next came very close to proving that 
this was an improbable theory that 
happened to be true. Working backward 
from the wounds, an engineer from 
NASA plotted the trajectories of the 
bullets and found that they led right to 
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Oswald's alleged sniper’s lair; he also . 
determined that the trajectory of the - 
pristine bullet was such that it had tọ 
hit both JFK and Connally. Addressing | 
the question of whether the rifle found _ 
in the book depository did in fact belong: 
to Oswald, experts in photographic 
analysis studied the infamous back- 
yard photos (pre-assassination sna 
shots in which Oswald is seen holding 
the rifle) and decided that the pictures 
were not fakes, as many critics had 
believed them to be. 

The most important scientific testi 
mony came from a physicist whose spe~ 
cialty is neutron activation analysis, a. 
process which can determine with great 
precision the chemical composition of | 
an object. This expert had compared 
the composition of the pristine bulle 
with that of a fragment of bullet taken 
from Governor Connally’s wrist and 
had found that they were one and the 
same. This proved that the pristine 
bullet had been fired at the motorcade 
not planted on a stretcher afterward, as 
some have suggested, and it also proved 
that the relatively undamaged bullet 
had in fact fractured Connally’s wrist, 
Together, the scientists’ testimony 
made the single-bullet theory some 
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thing that any prosecutor would be glad 
‘to take to court. 













Defending the faith 


In the last few years, the amount of 
evidence has grown so large that few 
‘researchers dare claim that they are on 
top of all aspects of the case. These 
days, researchers on fairly good terms 
with each other practice division of 
labor: one may become expert in the 
FBI files, for instance; another may 
specialize in the search for clues about 
who Oswald was, about his defection to 
Russia, his sojourn in New Orleans, his 
rip to Mexico City. 

There are levels of expertise that a 
serious researcher may attain. The ac- 
knowledged master is Harold Weis- 
berg, who did not go to the hearings, 
but several crities who did attend were 
t least first-degree black belts in as- 
assinology. Paul Hoch, a short, red- 
aired physicist in his thirties, gave up 
is career in science in order to intensi- 
y his studies of the case. Hoch struck 
‘me as dignified and extremely careful; 
‘he took such meticulous notes that he 
ecorded not only the important state- 
ients of witnesses, but also the times 
f day at which they were uttered. Jim 
‘ostman, in his thirties, was a prodigy 
n philosophy and, at a young age, a 
ember of the faculty of MIT, but he 
hucked all that to follow the intricate 
rails of conspiracy. In his forties, Carl 
glesby was the eldest of the group in 
regular attendance. An early leader of 
Students for a Democratic Society, 
more a theorist than a researcher, per- 
haps, Oglesby is the author of The 
Yankee and Cowboy War, which estab- 
shed one popular framework for view- 
ng recent assassinations: as products 
f a struggle between the “Eastern 
stablishment” and “southwestern en- 
_trepreneurs.” 

_ The intellectual abilities and the per- 
averance of critics such as these have 
er been in doubt, which may be one 
eason that the CIA launched at least 
ne sub rosa effort to discredit critics, 
any of whom were openly working to 
iscredit the CIA. None of the critics at 
the hearings had grown rich or famous, 
and several had given up enviable posi- 
tions. and promising careers for the 
-Sake of this long pilgrimage. But they 
_. did have a vested interest in conspiracy, 
<in some cases more than a decade of 
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vested interest, and during the first few 
days of the hearings they looked to me 
like defense attorneys stuck with a 
guilty client. “Do we need a strategy 
session today?” I heard one critic ask 
another after testimony that fortified 
the Warren Commission’s conclusions. 

David Lifton came from New York 
for the firscfew days. Thirty-nine years 
old, he has spent most of the years of 
his majority studying the physical evi- 
dence; after thirteen years, he has 
finally finished writing a book about it. 
Lifton was susy advancing what is per- 
haps the ultimate conspiracy theory (it 
is also the thesis of his book): that the 
existing evidence proves Oswald to be 
the lone assassin, but that this evidence 
was faked many years ago. 

While the committee appeared to be 
in the midst of building a new footing 
for the Warren report and the critics 
scrambled to the barricades, there al- 
most came 2 revelation. 

For years rumors had circulated that 
a tape recording of the assassination 
existed. Blzkey’s staff found one that 
appeared tobe genuine; they got it from 
a retired Dallas police officer. “There 
was, by a considerable measure of 
chance, a motorcycle in the motorcade 
with its radio in an operating position, 
but with the motorcycle policeman not 
speaking inio it,” explained Dr. James 
Barger, the scientist who studied the 
recording. “Over the radio were heard a 
series of soands, including the motor- 
cycle, including other radios, and in- 





cluding the possibility of the sounds of 
the assassisation of the President.” 

Barger is a well-known expert in 
acoustics. The tests that he conducted 
on the police department’s recording 
were sophisticated, to say the least, and 
included a detailed set of test firings in 
Dealey Plaza itself. Barger told the 
committee taat he had found “possible” 
evidence thet four shots had been fired 





at the motorcade. Three must have 
come from the direction of the school 
book depository. But the fourth, if it 
existed, must have originated from a 
rifle in the vicinity of the grassy knoll. 

This was stunning news. Had there 
been a second assassin after all? And 
on the grassy knoll, of all places? Was 
this fourth rifle bark, as Blakey called 
it, genuine? These were questions that 
Barger steadfastly refused to answer. 
“I won’t presume, Chairman Stokes, to 
tell you what you should conclude from 
anything,” the scientist said when 
pressed. Barger’s testimony was long 
and complex; it runs to about 250 pages 
in the transcripts. Most reporters felt 
that they could draw only one safe 
conclusion from it: that there was a 
fifty-fifty chance that four shots were 
fired and that this evidence was a para- 
digm of uncertainty. 

To the critics, that day’s work looked 
fishy. Blakey’s statements before and 
after Barger’s testimony made the crit- 
ics feel that Blakey was trying to brush 
aside the acoustical evidence. 


The chief counsel’s secret 


A few details about Blakey were easy 
to come by: he is a Catholic; JFK’s 
death saddened him greatly and actual- 
ly altered his life; he is “a Hill person” 
who reveres Congress as an institution; 
he took a cut in pay to assume the ardu- 
ous job of chief counsel; his idea of 
going out to dinner is usually a trip toa 
hamburger joint. But at the hearings 
the man was a sphinx. While the staff 
and congressmen questioned witnesses, 
he sat at his desk and stared across the 
room at nothing. Sometimes he picked 
up a phone and spoke into it; not hear- 
ing his voice, I had the feeling that I 
was observing him through plate glass. 
On one occasion I noticed a reporter jot 
down, “2:45, Blakey picks up black 
phone.” There was nothing much else to 
report. 

Blakey would not lift his rules of 
secrecy, even once the hearings had 
started. Each afternoon the reporters 
crowded up to him and pressed him-for 
details and explanations, but he said, 
“Hey, you know I can’t go beyond the 
public record.” Sometimes he simply... 
snapped, “No comment!” and strode off. 
Blakey did supply leaks to some select- 
ed reporters, but for the most part he 
let his play speak for itself. However, 
the drama was sometimes less than 
articulate. 

In November, some.weeks after the 
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* Use the estimated mile-per-galion numberfor comparison purposes. Your 
mileage may differ depending upon speed, weather and trip length. Actual 
highway mileage will probably be lower than the highway estimate. 
California mileage lower and autcmatic transmission is required. 


LeBARON TOWN & COUNTRY. 
THE MOST DISTINCTIVE WAGON 
IN AMERICA TODAY. 


No other wagon stands out on the road quite like a LeBaron Town & Country. With 
the classic Town & Country look, reminiscent of handcrafted mountain ash and 
mahogany woodwork. 

A distinctive size. Versatile. Ready to handle either a trip to the antique shop or 
the country club in style. 

Town & Country is a wagon rich in Chrys-er detail. With the finest Chrysler options 
available. Like genuine leather seating, made specially soft to the touch. A 
4-speaker digital stereo system. And most every other power-assisted feature you 
can imagine. 

The classic look, the modern convenience, the traditional Chrysler luxury. It all 
makes LeBaron Town & Country the most cistinctive wagon in America today. And 


no other wagon even comes close. cdd a bite lye lo your. style 
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| 
GREAT | 
PECTATIONS | 


The Heirloom Library of the World's Greatest Books 
in classic bindings of leather and fine fabrics. 
Unprecedented value...at just $1950 each. 


Luxuriously bound volumes 
... ornamented with 22kt gold 


many thousands ever written —that 

truly deserve to be called great. 
But those that have earned this distinction 
hold a special place in our lives. They are the 
masterpieces of literature. The very core of 
our cultural heritage. So rich and meaningful 
that they are destined to become family 
treasures —to be passed along with pride 
from generation to generation. 


oF | There are very few books—out of the 


And now, tae greatest of them all are being 
brought togesher tc form an extraordinary 
private library. A library that will consist 
entirely of beautifully bound editions of these 
great be . in covers of genuine leather 
and fine .. privately published at a 
most attractive price. 


A library to enjoy for a lifetime 


The Heirl ibrary of the World’s Greatest 
# collection from The Franklin 
world’s foremost publisher of 
fine bindings. It will bring 
unchallenged masterpieces 
rks of the greatest writers of 
n especially for this library 


great boc 
together 
the greatest 
all time —c 


with the assistance of y Board of 
outstanding contemporary authors and lit- 
erary authorities. And each presented in a 
volume so inviting... so beautiful . . . that it 
is well worth owning for its own sake, as 
well as for the great work within. 

Each volume in the Collector's Edition of 
this extraordinary library will be bound in a 
combination of leather and fine fabric tö 
provide outstanding quality at modest cost. 
And subscribers will be guaranteed the re- 
markably low price of just $19.50 for every 
volume they receive—-even if rising costs 
make it necessary to increase the issue price 
forlater subscribers. 

This is a collection that will be prized by 

















everyone who appreciates great books. Be- 
gause these vulumes offer a consistency of 
beauty unmatched by any others being pub- 
lished at a comparable price today. Indeed, 
never before bes them been an opportunity 
to obtain suci high euality, in every detail, 
. And this is truly a 
ity warthy of being passed 
on to children ard grandchildren. 








The books hat belong in your home 


rs who will be represented 
of literature. Dante. 
Homer. Hemingway. 
Joyce. The giants, 
wn all over the globe. 
Bae been chosen are 
. Great 
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fine home library. Books that people love — 
and want their children to read, as well. 


Volumes as impressive 
as they are important 


Every one of the volumes in this beautiful 
collection will be a pleasure to hold and a 
delight to own. 

Each one will be individually designed, and 
crafted to uncompromising standards of 
quality and elegance. They will vary in color, 
in appearance, even in size. 

In the finest tradition of old-world book- 
binding, each boak will be “quarter-bound” in 
leather and fine fabric. The spine of each 
volume will be encased in genuine leather, 
“hubbed” with raised horizontal ridges that 
immediately set these volumes apart from 
ordinary books, and decorated with ornamen- 
tation pressed into the leather in 22 karat 
gold. Furthermore, a wide variety of differ- 
ent leathers will be used for the collection. 
Leathers that are satisfying to touch and to 
handle, because each has its own character, 
its own inherent beauty. 

The luxuriously textured fabrics used to 
complete each cover binding will also vary — 
and each will be carefully matched to the 
fine leather that surrounds the spine of each 
volume to create a total work of art. The 
decorative endpapers will be coordinated to 
the covers of the books. The edges of each 
book will be gilded with a special tarnish- 
free finish that provides both elegance and 
protection for the pages. The bookpaper 
itself will be chosen to last for many gen- 
erations. Even the bound-in bookmark will 
be selected to match the total presentation. 


Moreover, the binding designs created for 
the Collector’s Edition will be totally unique. 
They will be used only on these volumes and 
will never appear anywhere else. 

Together, all of these elements will form a 
completely harmonious collection. A library 
of magnificent volumes in which no detail of 
quality will be overlooked. A library you will 
be proud toown... to share with your family 

. to display in your home. 


Personalized book plates 
accompany the collection 


Many of the volumes will be richly illustrated 
with art that captures the full impact of 
important moments in the book. Where appro- 
priate, these illustrations will be new and 
original works, especially commissioned by 
The Franklin Library from distinguished 
contemporary artists. Others will be famous 
illustrations created by noted artists of the 
past—works traditionally associated with 
the books in which they appear. 

In either case, this careful use of illustra- 





















tions. will not only enhance the beauty of the. 
volume, but will stimulate the imagination 
as well... capturing both the mood of the 
book and its flavor. : 

To further enhance the collection, each — 
subscriber will receive a set of personalizes 
book plates—one for each volume in. th 
Collector's Edition. 
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without long-term obligation 

The Collector’s Edition of this magnificen 
heirloom library will be issued only to sul 
scribers —and solely by direct application to. 
the publisher. To be accepted. however, the : 
Subscription Application below must be post: 
marked no later than March 31, 1979, : 
Because of universal interest in the greats. 
est works of literature, there may be other. : 
editions of this series. However, such edi- 
tions will not bear the distinctive binding 
designs which are being created express] 
and solely for this premiere Collector's Ed: 
tion. Nor are they likely to be made availabl 
at the remarkably low price of only $19.5 
per volume. 
As a subscriber to the Collector's Editio 
you will receive your books on a systemati 
basis, at the convenient rate of just- oni 
volume per month. And The Franklin Library 
is so confident that you will find them to be 
everything you anticipate, that it has made 
possible for you to subscribe without long- 
term obligation. Thus, you will have the right, 
tocancel your subscription, at any time, upo 
30 days’ written notice. 
Clearly, this is a private library that wil 
bridge the generations. A collection that will 
reflect your continuing concern for the cu 
tural enrichment of your loved ones —toda’ 
and for many years to come. You need: no 
make any- payment at this time But, to: be 
sure that your application is validated at th 
guaranteed issue price of just..$19.50. pe 
volume, be sure to sign and return your appli 
cation to The Franklin Library, Franklin Cer 
ter, Pennsylvania, no later than March: 31s! 
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The Franklin Library 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 
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tor’s Edition of The Heirloom Library of the 
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volumes to be bound in a combination: of 
genuine leather and fine fabrics. The books 
will be sent to me at the rate of one per 
month, and the issue price of $19.304 
each book will be guaranteed to me ‘for: the 
entire series. However, I have the right te 
cancel my subscription at any time upon 
thirty days’ written notice. 

I need send no payment now. I will be 
billed for each volume, individually, in ad 
vance of its shipment. 








“Pius my state sales tax and $1.30 per book 
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Coming soon in The Atlantic 


“The California Dynasty” 


by David Halberstam 


In early 1976, the author of The Best and the Brightest chronicled 
the rise to riches and power of William Paley and his Columbia 
roadcasting System. Now, in the April Atlantic, he tells of the 
Chandler family and the growth of its golder publishing and real 
estate empire. It is a story of people and politics, of power of the press, 
and of a fiefdom that has done much to shape the present and future 
of southern California—and beyond. 






Los Angeles, circa 1890 















-X Also planned for the near future. . . 





æ A series of articles about money: smart peeple who know how to 
keep it and make it grow; multimillion-dollar corporate take-overs 
and the men who engineer them; the “war of the giants” (AT&T vs. 
BM). 





¿>e Short stories by Paul Theroux, Tim O’Brien, Louis Auchincloss, 
Leslie Norris, and others. 





© Some of the late E. F. (Small Is Beautifu!) Schumacher’s final 
reflections, “The Gross National Product and the Quality of Life.” 





e Poems by Robert Penn Warren, Richard Hugo, Howard Neme- 
rov, and others. 





e “Fighting Arteriosclerosis” by Edward Gruberg and Stephen 
_ Raymond. 


_...@ Kenya After Kenyatta by Sanford J. Ungar, and a steady supply 
_ of Atlantic Reports from near and far. 








WASHINGTON 


main hearings were over, I went to 
dinner with Blakey in Washington. 
While we were waiting for a table, 
before I had a chance to ask a question, 
he told me that on the evening before 
the day of hearings that was called 
“Acoustics,” he and his staff had held a 
private meeting with Dr. Barger. 
Blakey came away believing in a shot 
from the grassy knoll. When we were 
seated, Blakey summed up his interpre- 
tation of the acoustical evidence. “Time 
thinks we’ve proven no conspiracy,” he 
said. “Well, bullshit. We proved that 
there was a legal conspiracy to kill the 
President, and we raised the sound sus- 
picion that if the legal conspiracy had a 
wider ramification, it would be of the 
most serious, sinister character.” 
While Blakey made that emphatic 
statement, two acoustical experts from 
Queens College in New York were ex- 





| amining the Dallas Police Depart- 
| ment’s long-ignored tape recording and 


the data from Dr. Barger’s test firings. 
These two scientists, Mark Weiss and 


| Ernest Aschkenasy, enjoy a good repu- 


tation in their field, and the committee 
had employed them previously, in a 
review of some of Barger’s preliminary 
work. These two experts were arriving 
at the same conclusion that Blakey had 
reached: that the chances of a second 
assassin having fired from the grassy 
knoll were very good indeed. Moreover, 
Barger now also agreed. This news hit 
the papers on December 21, and on 
December 29, just a few days before the 
House committee went out of existence, 
Blakey staged one final public hearing. 
TV cameras occupied the Caucus Room 
in force. i 

Dr. Barger and the two other scien- 
tists were the principal witnesses. All 
three experts agreed that the apparent 
shot from the grassy knoll was not 
“random noise,” not some “false 
alarm.” They said that if it was a 
gunshot, it was fired in the general 
direction of the presidential limousine. 
Barger stated that the chances of this 
sound having been the sound of the gun 
were something like eight in ten. 

No other hard evidence of a gunner 


on the knoll existed—no bullet, no <; 


traces of one. Having reviewed their 
own studies, the committee’s patholo- 
gists maintained that if a second assas- 
sin had in fact fired from the knoll, that 
assassin had certainly missed. Howev- 
er, the acoustical evidence was consis- 
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Before you ask your pharmacist for a 
cheaper version of the medication pre- 
scribec by your doctor, consider. 

In making the “same” drug, different 
companies may exercise different levels of 
skill and care. They formulate and manu- 
facture the “same” product diff ee 

Change the inactive 
ingredients, compress the 
tablets toe much, make 
any of a dozen other 
misjudgments, and the 
resulting product may 
cause problems. Yet it 
could look just like a 
well-made drug. 

That’s why it’s vital to 
control factors like the . 
few we've listed. To assure _ 
quality in every prescrip- 
tion drug, at every stage 
from research lab to 
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and identify the actual manufacturer on 
the package label. Because the manufac- 
turer’s competence is the key to quality. 
To know you’re getting a drug of 
assured quality at an acceptable price, ask 
your doctor and your pharmacist. These 


piotesionas know drugs. And they know 


drug companies from 
long experience. 

They know that 
established firms— 
| those with proven 
quality assurance 
programs—produce 
= consistently reliable 
medicines. Such prod- 
ucts sometimes cost a 
little more. But in 
drug therapy as in 
drug manufacturing, a 
| saving at the expense 
of quality could be the 
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WASHINGTON 


tent with the Zapruder film and with a 
substantial amount of old eyewitness 
testimony. 

There seemed little doubt that the 
new acoustical evidence consummated 
Blakey’s hopes. At the final hearing, he 
praised the committee, his staff, and 
himself for having carried on like the 
famous football! teams of his alma mat- 
er, Notre Dame—like those teams, the 
committee hadn’t quit until the end of 
the game, he said. Blakey seemed to be 
saying that the committee had won a 
contest with the evidence, that un- 
earthing evidence of a conspiracy was a 
goal they had wanted to achieve. But if 
Blakey saw the acoustics as final proof 
that he had done a good job, if the 
scientists had come to the conclusion he 
had hoped for, there was no evidence 
that he had pushed them toward it. “I 
had no impression of what Mr. Blakey 








; or the committee thought ought to hap- 


pen,” Dr. Barger told me. “And I didn’t 
solicit their views, because I most em- 
phatically didn’t want them.” 

In the first installment of their final 
report, the committee wrote that there 
had “probably” been a conspiracy to 
kill Kennedy. At the moment, this 


| seemed the only reasonable conclusion, 


but perhaps it was not the wisest possi- 
ble course. Congressman Bob Edgar of 
Pennsylvania dissented from this find- 
ing, not because he was sure that his 
colleagues on the committee were 
wrong, but because he felt that the 
conclusion was hasty and should have 
been preceded by further research and 
analysis. 

Before and after the final hearings, 
some observers expressed strong, even 
angry skepticism about the claim of 
probable conspiracy. Some of the dis- 
sent clearly lacked substance. One vet- 
eran reporter actually suggested that if 
two people had set out to shoot at 
Kennedy, it might have been just coin- 
cidence that they had chosen the same 
spot and moment for the deed. On a 
more serious level, some members of 
the Dallas Police Department claimed 
that the motorcycle with the open mi- 
crophone was not in Dealey Plaza at the 
time of the assassination. 

The scientists from Queens College 
insisted that the open microphone had 
to be in Dealey Plaza. The acoustical 
analysis established this independent 


of other evidence, they said. Asked how 


he would react if someone told him the 


transmitter was located somewhere 
else, one scientist replied, “I would go 
there and I would expect to see a replica 
of Dealey Plaza in that location.” 

Had a probable conspiracy been es- 
tablished? Or should the acoustical evi- 
dence be disregarded? The committee, 
of course, had little choice but to say 
that they stood by the scientists. These 
were by reputation eminent, careful ex- 
perts, and I felt inclined to trust them, 
but with reservations. Probably no gun- 
shots in history have ever been sub- 
jected to such close scrutiny as the 
three or four fired at JFK, but at the 
final hearing several congressmen 
warned the acoustical experts that 
their findings would certainly be sub- 
jected to further hard analysis, and 
undoubtedly that prophecy will prove 
accurate. “Maybe the scientists forgot 
something,” Congressman Edgar said. 
It was a possibility that Dr. Barger 
himself would not rule out. 


To the edge of the forest 


There is something magnanimous 
about the Kennedy case. It will provide 
some basis for whatever one chooses to 
make of it. Assume, however, that the 
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“No book in shorter space, 
with fewer words, will help- 
writer more.’ 


—The Boston Globe 





Yke Third Edition of America’s clas- 
sic bx ek about the principles of clear 
iting has just been published. 

Once again, the incomparable E.B. 
White, of The New Yorker, has made 
exte -sive revisions throughout the fa- 
mous “little book” to help you keep up 
with our changing language. 

We is engaging. See his good-hu- 
merad but firm review of Words 
and Expressions Commonly 
Miswsed.” 

We is courageous. See 
him step into the contro- 
vers.’ aver linguistic sexual 
equa ity. 

He is informative. See 
his &scussion of the use of 
the ion and the dash. 

tost important, he is sympa- 
thetoc. Like William Strunk Jr., the legen- 
dary original author of The Elements of 
Style E.B. White long ago recognized that 
the werage reader was ‘floundering in a 
swap, and that it was the duty of 
anyare attempting to write English to 
drait this swamp quickly” and get the 
reacer “up on dry ground.” 

4e has succeeded brilliantly. And he 
has <iven students and writers, execu- 
tives and word-lovers everywhere that 


rarest of literary treasures—a reference “White is our country’s finest craftsman 


boos that is fun to read. with words; and his rules of composition 
. . . oF 
meee ae indispensible tools. 


WHAT CRITICS HAVE SAID ABOUT —James J. Kilpatrick, 
THE ELEMENTS OF STYLE The Washington Star 


“ree timeless as a book canbe.” THE ELEMENTS OF 
—The New York Times STYLE, Third Edition 


-VA w-wypareil: direct, correct, and ne : 
"plies T 1” arcs By William Strunk Jr. and E.B. White 
_ ia : —The New Yorker $4.95 hardcover; $1.95 paperback 
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WASHINGTON 


committee’s majority had it right: a 
second assassin stood on the grassy 
knoll, and what the critics have for so 
long alleged, conspiracy, was afoot in 
Dallas. What dees this signify? 

If accepted, the three scientists’ testi- 
mony demolishes once and for all the 
popularized imag2 of Oswald as a “lon- 
er.” But it doesn’t prove him innocent; 
as I saw it, the committee established 
his guilt beyond eny doubt. 

It is clear, and has been for some 
time, that federal agencies withheld 
important information from the War- 
ren Commission, and if they had not 
done so, perhaps the question of con- 
spiracy would have been investigated 
thoroughly while leads were still fresh. 
But the tape recoding hardly indicates 
an official attempz to cover up traces of 
conspiracy. The -ecording was appar- 
ently overlooked, not suppressed by the 
joint chiefs of staff, CIA, FBI, Dallas 
police, or Warren Commission. 

Some critics claimed that the acous- 
tical evidence “vindicated” them. They 
were right. But only up to a point, for 
the main evidence of conspiracy lies in 
the neglected tape recording, not in 
most of the areas where the critics 
thought it lay. 

Most important, the acoustical evi- 
dence does not describe the nature of 
this “probable” conspiracy. It carries 
one only to the edge of the forest. In 
November, Blakey delivered to me a 
ratiocination net much different from 
the committee’s preliminary conclu- 
sions. He said that the investigation 
had exculpated a ong list of candidates 
for villain: the CIA, FBI, DOD, oil 
millionaires, Vietnamese, Chinese, 
Communists, pro- and anti-Castro Cu- 
bans, and the Ressians’ KGB. Blakey 
went on to say that he believed in a 
conspiracy and that he felt it had con- 
sisted of one of two plots: either “Os- 
wald and a small group of associates,” 
or some subgroup, some “rogue ele- 
phant,” within the Mafia. “You have a 
serious suspicion of the Mafia. But, hey, 
this is fifteen years afterwards. You're 
not gonna make a case against those 
guys now.” He went on: “There is no 
question left in the sense that we have 
gone as far as you can. Hey, life has 
loose ends. Maybe the beginning of san- 
ity is to identify the ones that can be 
tied down and the ones that cannot and 
make sure that tke next time this hap- 
pens things are dene in such a way that 








> 


there won’t be so many loose strings.’ 

Safe to say, however, that only one 
phase of the case had ended. Although 
the Justice Department promised to 
review the committee’s final report, 
early indications were that they would 
not be launching a large investigation 
of their own. But I talked to a number 
of the private investigators. They left 
no doubt that they would go on. 

They wanted and expected much 
more. Carl Oglesby of the Assassina- 
tion Information Bureau said, “What 
you hear now is deep throbbing music 
... Living politicians are gonna be 
implicated when people begin to see the 
dimension of the cover-up.” 

The search through documents would 
go on. The researchers were finding and 
would continue to search to unearth 
new bits of evidence; no matter how 
many questions are answered in this 
ease, there always seem to be others to 
replace them. And if the crime would 
not yield up its secrets to the critics, 
they could turn to the question of cover- 
up. This is an area that many were 
ardently exploring, and the House com- 
mittee’s investigation was itself a sub- 
ject of interest to them. Had the com- 
mittee set up a second line of defense 
against the truth, in which conspiracy 
was admitted but government involve- 
ment was not? Researchers would look 
for answers to such questions in the 
eommittee’s full final report, which was 
expected to come in some twenty vol- 
umes, and which, one critic estimated, 
would take about five years to analyze 
fully. “That will certainly give me 
something to do,” said the researcher, 
Paul Hoch, jokingly. 

What is the attraction? What binds 
cheerful, intelligent people to this case? 
What are the critics looking for? I felt 
that some were after more than what 
David Lifton has called “the capital-c 
Conspiracy.” It is as if critics viewed 
the terrible and disillusioning events of 
recent American history as products of 
a very complex, infernal machine. This 
is a dire but perhaps a comforting way 
of seeing the world; it asserts that evil 
ean be fully understood. For the mo- 
ment, though, the machine has man- 
aged to withhold its essential blue- 
prints. — TRACY KIDDER 





REPORTS & COMMENT CONTRIBUTOR 


Tracy Kidder has reported on a vari- 
ety of subjects for this magazine, in- 
cluding, recently, the Vietnam veter- 
ans and the Clamshell Alliance. 
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‘Doing As We Damn Please 
by Thomas Griffith 









mong unnecessary frustrations to be 
-endured is the constant harping 
the right, need, and duty to be more 
ividual than all of us can possibly be. 
here just isn’t room for so much ex- 
ansion of self. Too many egos are out- 
ized enough without further encourage- 
nt, and more won’t make it merrier. 
Most of the prompting is commercial. 
t comes through in those trendy self- 
elp books telling us how to look after 
‘umber One, or how to be more aggres- 
ive in getting what we want (these 
ks make Dale Carnegie sound inno- 
ent: he at least counseled being nice to 
thers, even if for ulterior motives). 
he meek are invited to inherit the 
arth by refusing to be meek. On televi- 
ion bankers—once the stiff embodi- 
ent. of rectitude—chummily encour- 
age everyone to go into debt. Indulge 
yourself, is the constant chant: you 
erve a break today; you go through 
only once, so enjoy, enjoy. The 
smopolitan ads proclaim: “My favor- 
@ magazine tells me to want a lot.” 
Since we can’t in the old sense be indi- 
iduals anymore, we are offered the 
igher-priced substitute: to show what 
ndividuals we are by proving it as 
sumers. 
We therefore live in a din of importu- 
ings to define ourselves by what we 
rink, the clothes we wear, the places 
we go. But of course none of this makes 
| individuals; it merely makes us vol- 
nteers in a herd of consumers. Adver- 
tisers hope to collect a crowd of pur- 
chasers by persuading each of them 
that he or she will seem individual by 
choosing a particular whiskey, car, or 
coat. Do people really expect to absorb 
‘some of the disco glamour of a designer 
wearing his initials all over them? A 





‘Thomas Griffith has spent most of a 
lifetime trying to reconcile being 
salaried with being independent. 











































Louis Vuitton bag advertises the own- 
er’s need to create an impression; it 
further illustrates—by the owner’s 
foolishness in paying too much for it—a 
quirkiness that passes for individuality 
but is not the real thing. 

And so the big corporations go their 
powerful, profitable way while profess- 
ing to serve the sovereign consumer— 
witness all those company commercials 
that insist, We’re just people who exist 
to serve other people. Similarly, politi- 
cians studiously foster the myth of the 
imperial voter. Big-time polities is it- 
self now part of the cozening world of 
public relations and advertising, not a 
check on it; it employs the same mar- 
keting strategies—hiring pollsters to 
find out what people want so politicians 
can promise it; testing for speeches that 
play well so they can be endlessly 
repeated; sloganizing around the issues. 
Politicians genuflect to the popular will 
but in office follow their necessities. I 
would argue that they have to behave 
that way: consent of the governed was 
all that democracy ever promised, not 
the governing right itself. (Perhaps 
Jimmy Carter was subtly mocking us 
when he promised a government as 
good as the American people, knowing 
what an ornery and selfish bunch we 
can be.) But so much exaggerated em- 
phasis on the sovereignty of the indi- 
vidual will, in a nation of 200 million 
contending wills, adds to everyone’s 
sense of powerlessness and frustra- 
tion. 

In the name of the sovereignty of the 
individual, almost all of society’s re- 
straints on our personal behavior lose 
strength too. We see the results most 
clearly in the way that people maga- 
zines, with a fascination that amounts 
to admiration, cover Hollywood and the 
rock scene: drugs that used to be hidden 
are now flaunted, infidelities are not 
merely owned up to but celebrated, as 
proof of a free spirit. It is not clear that 
all this liberation has increased well- 
being in Beverly Hills; it is even less 
clear that the example increases the 
well-being of society itself. Yet those 
who do not follow the example can 
hardly be brought to condemn it. The 
cult of the individual is an American 
creed that does not fully satisfy, but 
who dares challenge its dominion? 


hope someday to get te Communist 
China, if only to test whether I 
would react in the strange way so many 
visitors de. I don’t mean the credulous 
left-wingers who used to be the. only 


Westerners admitted, but such para- 





gons of perception as the columnist 
James Reston, or such ideologically se- 
cure capitalists as all those traveling 
businessmen. They know they are see- 
ing a regime that came to power by 
ruthlessly killing and expropriating; 
they know—and carefully report—that 
what they can see is circumscribed, and 
what they can hear is filtered through 
party-line translators. Yet, finding the 
streets lively and clean, and a people 
reacting animatedly, unlike the sullen 
acceptance one sees in Eastern Europe, 
they come away writing or talking 
about how orderly, spotless, mannerly, 
China is. They know all about brain- 
washing and constant police control; 
they see occasional puzzling hints of 
wall-newspaper dissatisfaction; but 
they are amazed by the seeming tran- 
quillity of what they had been led to 
believe was an onerous existence. They 
are unable to decide, any more than I 
would be able to, how much this. behav- 
ior reflects something deep in the Chi- 
nese character and how much it reflects 
three decades of Communist “re-educa- 
tion.” 

What they are seeing is a nation 
where there is no nonsense about the 
sovereignty of the individual will. What 
unsettles them is the discovery that in 
many ways the contrast is not all in 
America’s favor. They find, as I do in 
Prague or Budapest, that authoritarian 
states (forget for a moment bureaucra- 
cy’s stifling hand, or a dictatorship’s 
cruel repressions) often achieve the ap- 
pearance of a less frenzied, more order- 
ly—even a more moral—society than 
ours. I suspect that visitors to China 
guiltily wish some comparable disci- 
pline could be imposed on the excesses 
and disorder in our own society, though 
not, perhaps, upon themselves. 

The mood quickly passes—offended 
by the all but tangible atmosphere in 
any dictatorship of coercive disciplin- 
ing—but, even after one realizes that 
the other side offers no better answers, 
disturbing questions remain, for a visit 
to China seems to invite a rediscovery 
of America. How well as a people do we 
use our freedom? Is our own society 
becoming more chaotic, unglued, un- 
governable? Must the end result of 
freedom be a society so extravagant 
and wasteful of its resources, so indif- 





'The reactions of a gifted observer can nonethe- 
less be fascinating and informative. For evi- 
dence; see Arthur Miller on his visit to China, 
beginning on page 90 of this issue-—~-The Edi- 
Ors. 








Nuclear power is not the energy form of the 
future. Ks very much a part of the present. And 
important national decisions must be made if it is to 
continue to make i's contribution to energy supply. 

Nuclear prents have been generating electric- 
ity commerciaily in the U.S. since 1957. Today, 71 
plants provide 12°) of this country’s electricity—about 
as much as we get from hydro-electric dams, more 
than all eect power generated in the country in 
1946. In some areas, most of the electricity people 
use is nuclear 95 more nuclear stations are now 
under construction. The number of countries with 
nuclear pewe programs is now 53. 


A clean record 

Nuclear generation of electricity has grown 
because of i satety, reliability and economy. No 
other industry started with a greater appreciation of 
potential hazards None is operated under more 
stringen! occupational and environmental safeguards. 

The American Medical Association's Council 
on Sciertiic Atairs recently reported that, among the 
principa: fues available for electricity production 
over the rext 25 vears, nuclear power has the lowest 
adverse rapat on health. 


The near future 


Nuclear power makes economic sense in 
meeting grovng energy demands and in reducing 
the natier’s depemdence on oil and gas. 

Unies. we try to rely entirely on coal produc- 
tion for generation, or to shut down the economy 
until forvs like solar power prove affordable, nuclear 
power wil become increasingly important to the 
near-term weFbeing of the country. 

e 
Nuclear policy 

The exctre utility industry agrees with the 
many expert opinions that ultimate disposal of radio- 
active wastes presents no insurmountable technical 
problems. Severa! acceptable methods are available. 

But failure of the federal government to 
implement available nuclear waste disposal technol- 
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ogy is being mistakenly seen as an ndication that the 
nuclear waste issue cannot be resowed. . 

Recently, we urged the Administration to take 
advantage of extensive, existing technical and scier 
tific knowledge and to implemert a program on é 
rigid schedule to provide a spent-wel storage facility 
and a waste repository at the eariest practical time 
These steps are necessary to assare the continuec 
operation of nuclear power plant , to minimize the 
uncertainty that has been slowing down commi 
ments for future nuclear plants in this country, and tc 
separate the waste disposal issue rom the licensing 
of new power plants. 

Congress has divided res donsibility for the 
national waste management progam among severa 
agencies of the federal governmert. The Departmen 
of Energy, the Nuclear Regulator, Commission anc 
the Environmental Protection Agercy have element: 
of responsibility. 

Now, Congress must provi le additional effec 
tive legislative guidance for the waste managemen 
and spent-fuel storage programs. 


The long run 

Opinion polls repeatedly show that majoritie: 
of the American people support he use of nuclea 
energy to generate electricity. Where nuclear plant 
are in operation, the percentages aʻe even higher. 

If we are to be able to take advantage of the 
economic and energy-supply opportunities presente 
by nuclear energy, both in the nea: term and the lons 
term, the federal government will need to take 
responsible action today. 

If you would like to read more about nuclea 
energy as a source of electricity o learn more abou 
the management of high-level rad Dactive wastes anc 
spent fuel, write to us: Edison Exectric Institute, 9 
Park Ave., New York, NY 10016. Wwe will be glad tc 
send you more information. 


Edison Electric institute 


The association of electric companies 








MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS 
IS OF VITAL CONCERN 

TO EVERYONE 
WHO LIVES HERE. 


< In our world today, an 
‘estimated one and a half million 
persons are victims of multiple 
sclerosis. MS is a mysterious. 
debilitating crippler, for which 
there is no known cause or cure, 
that seemingly comes from 
“nowhere to strike at young 
people in their prime years. 

There used to be no help, no 
hope. But through the efforts of 
the National Multiple Sclerosis 
Society, and the contributions 
of caring people. a massive 
research program is under way. 
«Many feel the answer is closer 
¿than ever before. And we can 
find it. with your help. A major 

health problem, multiple 

“sclerosis is one of the worst 
cripplers since polio. It should 
not exist in our world today. 


À A 


National Multiple Sclerosis Society 
; 205 East 42nd Street 
New York, New York 10017 


































PARTY OF ONE 


ferent to those in need, and on its public 
surface se crass, so trivial, and so self- 
ish? 





uch questions, and the answers they 
S suggest, make me realize how 
strongly embedded in us is the right to 
do as we damn please. There are times 
when I long to make a citizen's arrest of 
someone honking his horn repeatedly, 
or playing his portable radio loudly in 
public, daring everyone around him to 
complain. At such moments I realize 
how powerful among us is the rhetoric 
of freedom. Interfere and you will be 
told to mind your own business, made 
to seem crotchety, puritan, prim, “up 
tight,” the kind who spoils others’ plea- 
sures, who wants to reimpose stuffy 
conventions and strict behavior. “Let 
yourself go,” “live a little,” “let it all 
hang out,” “go for it,” “do your own 
thing,” be “laid back”—all these exe- 
crable phrases may not be what Jeffer- 
son meant by freedom, but long after 
they have lost freshness as slang they 
carry the day as philosophy. New 
“rights” are forever being discovered; 


3k t 


| duty has become a dirty four-letter 


word, and civility finds its only support 
in some kind of accepted reciprocity. 
Such a range of conduct is now toler- 
ated that those who feel the need to 
behave outlandishly are driven to des- 
perate feats of inventiveness. 

Forces that used to provide some 
check on this trend don’t speak out, 
can’t be heard, or feel too compromised. 
Businessmen are no longer a unified 
class, serving as upholders of the re- 
spectable and arbiters of the correct, 
because many among them are pander- 
ing in dubious ways to public approval. 
Preachers and editors are so anxious to 
attract and hold audiences that they 
fear to lecture to them. Oddly enough, 
outside the home and the school, the 
only real and effective moral instrue- 
tion anyone gets these days is in sports, 
even when, at its most intolerable, this 
instruction comes from the Right Rev- 
erend Howie Cosell, sitting in crabby, 
sanctimonious judgment on the behav- 
ior of players or fans. The million- 
dollar contracts paid to slum or rural 
kids who ean dribble well enough or 
crush through a line, the ereed that 
winning is everything, the noxious hype 
and expicitation of sports, offend mor- 
alists. Even so, only in sports is there 


heard any persuasive challenge to the 


prevailing emphasis on the sovereignty _ 
of the individual will. i 
Of course, sports glories in individual 
excellence, but often its secondary mes- 
sage is the one that has gotten lost in 
society itself: that we live lives of neces- 
sary collaboration, and that such col- 
laborations often provide the truest 
and most satisfying enlargements of 
ourselves. That notion has been discred- 
ited by too many fight talks to sales- 
men, delivered in the sports lingo of 
teamwork. Yet in professional basket- 
ball one sees vivid examples of players 
who work well together winning cham- 
pionships over higher-salaried stars 
who under pressure revert to a show- 
off, one-on-one, playground style. The 
halfback depending on the pulling 
guard to block for him, the bassoonist 
who needs the surrounding orchestra, 
the surgeon who needs the anesthe- 
tist—all these essential extensions of 
self are normal transactions in 97 per- 
cent of our lives. The most independent 
Americans—writers, painters, musi- 
cians—need agents, dealers, publishers, 
managers. Even a buccaneering busi- 
nessman needs his piratical crew—the 
trusted secretary, the clever account- 
ant, the sharp lawyer. This is in fact the 
common American condition, though 
one would never know it from the rhet- 
oric of individualism that dominates 
our culture. 

The language of individuality over- 
promises, and we see the wreckage of 
its illusions all around us. Only when 
this happens is individualism’s seduc- 
tive message doubted. It is an insuffi- 
cient guide to the pursuit of happiness. 
I suspect we will eventually make our 
peace with the reality, while, in famil- 
iar American fashion, stubbornly con- 
tinuing to extol the illision. O 
Ee Sse eee eR ee | 
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e real successor to Watership Down”’ 


—London Observer 


has Two dogs : ‘ : 


and one red fox 
VS. 
an ambitious journalist, __ 
a dozen irate farmers, _ 
irresponsible scientists, _ 
devious politicians 
and half the British Army. 


The Plague Dogs. The new bestseller by 
Adams, author of Watership Down. 





The Plague Dogs, This remarkable odysse 
cite you, and touch you deeply. Bec 
Richard Adams writes a story about 
says something important about manki 


A FAWCETT Paperback $2.75 







































RRORIST NETWORK 


IR: Claire Sterling’s article “The Ter- 
orist. Network” (November Atlantic) 
rrs in using the term Marxism to 
escribe conspiratorial terrorism. The 
orrect word is Bakuninism. Marx’s 
demnation of this kind of tactic was 
ajor factor in his break with Baku- 
in, In fact, Marx wrote a devastating 
ique of the anarchist conspirators of 
is time that is remarkably pointed 
ay; he contemptuously described the 
decessors of the Red Brigades and 
der-Meinhof gang as “alchemists of 
ution” and demonstrated that 
operations were counterproduc- 
o the Marxist cause. Furthermore, 
rx did not rule out the possibility of 
zaceful transition in countries where 
emocratic rights were respected. 
GILBERT DEWART 
Pasadena, Calif. 





IR: Claire Sterling writes that the 
Soviet Union has always proclaimed 
s aversion to terrorism.” This is not 
e. Both types of terrorism, pre-revo- 
ationary and post-revolutionary, were 
dvocated and practiced by Lenin’s Bol- 
heviks. At times, the Russian Commu- 
ists have been quite candid about ter- 
orism; e.g., they ealled their campaign 
against anti-Communist counter-revo- 
tion, after the Communist coup on 
lovember 7, 1917, the Red Terror. 
What Ms. Sterling has overlooked is 
enin’s endorsement of terrorism if it 
imed at preparing for a revolution- 
ry situation in a capitalist country by 
tabilizing its civic, economic, and 
cial order. 





ALBERT L. WEEKS 
New York, N.Y. 


fiction i in- Ms. Sterling's article. I have 
1 expert knowledge of just one of the 
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organizations she mentions, and her 
errors in this field do not inspire any 
confidence in the rest of her material. 

She mentions the Argent.ne Monto- 
neros on three occasions. Ske suggests 
that “the administrator of argentina’s 
Montoneros . . . first brought Renato 
Curcio and Ulrike Meinhof together, at 
a secret meeting in Paris in 1970.” The 
Montoneros barely existed in 1970. The 
first tiny nueleus, whose names are all 
well known în Argentina, began opera- 
tions in May of that year. They were 
certainly not in a position to be acting 
as a dating agency for Europ2an revolu- 
tionaries. 

Second, Sterling suggests that the 
Montoneros are members of the Junta 
of Revolutionary Coordination. This is 
certainly not the case, as the Monto- 
neros have widely acknowledged politi- 
cal and ideological differences with the 
JCR. 

Third, without a shred of supporting 
evidence, Ms. Sterling suggests that the 
Montoneros kidnapped Fiat executive 
Luchino Revelli-Beaumont, “‘collecting 
a huge ransem.” In fact, Revelli-Beau- 
mont was kidnapped by æ group of 
Argentine exiles living in Spain, none 
of whom hac been connected with the 
Montoneros. Their motives may well 
have been purely mercenary 

CHRISTOPHER ROPER 
London, England 


Sir: “The Terrorist Networx” fails to 
examine the climate that spawns such 
extremes as the Red Brigades or the 
Baader-Meinhof gang. These groups are 
not the real <errorists, but are merely a 
response to he multinational corpora- 
tions and repressive governments that 
run their two countries. 

Lavin WEIR 

Austin, Tex. 


Sir: Their own semiliterate claims to 
the contrary notwithstanding, the Red 





Brigades, the Baader-Meinhof gang, the 
PLO, and the Red Army Faction are not 
Marxist in their aims, their methods, or 
their basic political philosophy. Not 
only Marx and Engels but also such 
later interpreters and amenders of the 
Sacred Texts as Lenin, Trotsky, and 
Mao all vehemently denounced the type 
of terrorism in which these groups 
engage as mindless, self-indulgent, un- 
productive, and essentially counter-rev- 
olutionary. The wave of terrorism 
which swept over czarist Russia during 
the 1870s and 1880s was not, as Claire 
Sterling infers, the work of Marxists, 
but rather of anarchists and nerodniks. 
And while Lenin did at one time autho- 
rize bank robbery as a means of financ- 
ing Bolshevism, neither he nor his 
followers ever, as Sterling implies, 
engaged in kidnapping or the holding 
of hostages. 

By misleading readers as to the true 
nature of the present terrorist peril, 
Sterling also disarms them. That na- 
ture, springing from the petit bourgeois 
frustrations of the terrorists’ personal 
circumstances, has its roots in the ego- 
tism of traditional anarchism and its 
ultimate, imminent expression in the 
political paranoia of fascism. To ignore 
or disguise the objective neofascism of 
modern terrorist groups is to misdirect 
the political energies which will be 
required to contain and eradicate 
them. 

Rosert C. GOLDSTON 
Coxsackie, N.Y. 


Claire Sterling replies: 

Gilbert Dewart says I shouldn’t 
speak of these terrorists as Marxists, 
since Marx himself would have dis- 
missed them “contemptuously” as mere 
“anarchist conspirators.” 


about speak of themselves as pure disci- 
ples of Marx—indeed, the purest—and 
have produced volumes of dense ideo- 


Maybe so. 
Nevertheless, the terrorists I wrote 





_ LOVE LETTERS 
AR COMPANY? | 


probably never dream of writing a I still had a good car after it was paid for” 
tter to the company that built your car. Or, The Reverend Ernest G. Olsen of Westfiel : 
# Volvo, we get them all the time. New Jersey who, after 225,000 trouble-free mil 
Me be because 9 out of l0 people who buy says simply: “Love that Volvo” 
If you can’t think of any love stories to 
eople who own Volvos aren't about your present car, maybe your nexte 
p hey're absolutely ecstatic. 
olik eOrv J acobson of Ocean Shores, 
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college of 
your choice. 


A shortage becomes a crisis only 
hen there is a shortage of trained minds 
to solve it. And for today's manifold 
shortages, that means college-trained 
minds. 

Colleges are facing an altogether 
‘vent kind of shortage. They're having 
drop courses, fire professors, close 
boratories, limit libraries. Without your 
help, we'll have the ultimate crisis on our 
mds: a shortage of ideas. 


GE Council for Financial Aid to Education. ine 

A 680 Fitth Avenue, New York, N Y. 10019 
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logical prose to prove they are acting by 
his lights. 

Albert Weeks questions my state- 
ment that “the Soviet Union has always 
proclaimed ‘ts aversion to terrorism,” 
and I admi: here to being imprecise. 
What the Soviet Union has always 
shown a distaste for is personal or indi- 
vidual terrerism which is not under its 
own or other more or less orthodox 
communist parties’ control. Lenin, for 
instance, speaks of “individual terror” 
as “a product of the intellectuals’ weak- 
ness” in his collected works (vol. VIII, p. 
232, Russiar. edition), and while he en- 
dorsed the use of terrorism to destabi- 
lize a ecapitacist state in a revolutionary 
situation, he insisted that such actions 
must be generated “by” and “together 
with” the masses. The “acts of single 
persons separated from the masses. . . 
demoralize the workers, alienate large 
strata of the population, disorganize 
the movement, [and] harm the revolu- 





| tion,” he said (Collected Works, vol. X, 


pp. 80-88). 

Christopker Roper argues that I 
couldn’t possibly be right about the 
Montoneros administrator bringing 
Renato Cureio and Ulrike Meinhof to- 
gether in Peris in 1970 because, in his 
words, “the Montoneros barely existed 
in 1970.” According to the CIA, the 
Montoneros were “established prior to 
1968” (the David Milbank Study, 1976). 
By May of 1970, when their “first tiny 
nucleus. . . began operations,” to quote 
Mr. Roper, the operation they actually 
carried out was the kidnapping and 
murder of ex-president Aramburu 
(Walter Laquer’s Terrorism, p. 182). 
In any case: an eyewitness present at 
that Paris meeting has published his 
story (the French Gauchiste Jean-Ed- 
ern Hallier, in Paris-Match, May 26, 
1978). 

Mr. Roper also claims I suggest with- 
out “a shred of supporting evidence” 
that the Montoneros kidnapped Fiat 
executive Luchino Revelli-Beaumont in 
Paris in Azril 1977. In fact, he says, 
“Revelli-Besumont was kidnapped by a 
group of Argentine exiles living in 
Spain, none of whom had been connect- 
ed with the Montoneros.” Spanish and 
French authorities will tell Mr. Roper 
that three of the seven Argentines 
arrested in Spain for the kidnapping 
had terrorist records dating back to 
1968, as members of the fascist Tacuara 
group in Argentina, most of whose 


menibers later became Montoneros. 
Western intelligence sources generally 
hold the Montoneros fully or heavily 
responsible for the kidnapping. 







FOR THE RECORD 


Sir: I must take issue with several 
points raised by Thomas Griffith in his 
article “Blockbusting the Arts” (No- 
vember Atlantic). RCA Red Seal is sin- 
gled out in Mr. Griffith’s article as 
being deficient in its representation of 
twentieth-century music. The fact is, 
we continue to record it in significant 
proportions and within the last several 
years have released new recordings of 
composers such as Amram, Beeson, 
Berio, Ives, Messiaen, Sondheim, Brit- 
ten, Chavez, Shankar, Webern, Previn, 
Corigliano, and Takemitsu. 

I am totally at a loss to understand 
the paragraph in which Mr. Griffith 
hypothesizes a classical record buyer 
willing to suffer the assaults of rock so 
long as somewhere within the record 
store he can find the Bartók quartets. If 
the Bartók quartets are Mr. Griffith’s 
measure of contemporary music, then 
his statement about RCA “hardly 
[bothering] any more to record difficult 
contemporary classical music” is either 
inapplicable or was made in blissful 
ignorance: in September 1977, RCA Red 
Seal released an absolutely stunning 
recording of the complete Bartok quar- 
tets as performed by the Guarneri 
Quartet. 

Mr. Griffith has not adequately done 
his homework. 

THOMAS Z. SHEPARD 

Division Vice President 

Red Seal Artists & Repertoire 
New York, N.Y. 


Thomas Griffith replies: 

To rebut my complaint about RCA’s 
failure to record “difficult contempo- 
rary classical music,” Mr. Shepard sent 
along lists of RCA recordings for the 
past several years. Of the eleven listed 
for 1978, three are often recorded war- 
horses by Khachaturian, Prokofiev, and 
Copland. Two are commendable issues 
of Previn and Takemitsu. Then, to pad 
out his meager list, he adds two Fats 
Waller albums, Songs of Irving Berlin, 
music from the TV drama Holocaust, 
and the musie from Star Wars! 


JUST A MINUTE 


Sir: The several quotes attributed to me © 
in Melville J. Ulmer’s Southeast Asia 





_ _Howtomake sure the print youbuy __ 
is worth more than the paper its printed on. 


Fine original prints 

are always worth more 
_ than the materials 
“they're meate of. 

But you must deter- 
mine that any print you 
intend to buy is original. 

Some-dealers may 
try to pass orf reproduc- 
tions as orgina prints. 
Or sel’ you a print that’s 
part of a very large or unlimited 

_ edition. 
Use a magnifying glass to examine 
the print. Each color should be solid 
and each lne clearly defined. So if you 
see a pattern of small uniform dots, the work is a 
cheap reproduction. One which is virtually 
worthiess. 

Make sure the edition is 
strictly limited to (at most) several 
hundrec copies. A figure in the 
margin below the print should 
indicate its individual number and 
the size of the edition. For example, 
50/159 means it’s the 50th print 
in an edition of 150. 

Check the artist’s 
signature. Contemporary 
original prints are almost 
always signed in pencil. 

Best of all, make sure 
you're buying froma 
reputable dealer, who will 
guarantee in writing the 







Louis Toffoli’s Meditation, 
original lithograph. 
Signed limited edition of 125. 











Reproductions, when 
magnified, often show a pattern 
of uniform dots (left). 
Original prints never do (right). 





Alexander Calder’s Circle of Pyramids, original 
lithograph. Signed limited edition of 100. 
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authenticity of the 
print. Like the Original 
Print Collectors 2 
Group, 

At the Original 
Print Collectors Gro 
we sell fine original - 
prints by Calder, 
Chagall, Dali, Miro 
and Picasso, And by 
up-and-coming artists 
whose work shows 
great promise. 

Each print we offer is a true. 
museum-quality original. Whether. 
it’s an etching, woodcut, engraving, 
serigraph or lithograph. : 

Our prices are moderate, and we custom- 
frame each print. And offer it with 
acertificate of authenticity and 
a full money-back guarantee. 

Because of our years of experi- 
ence in selecting fine art, the prints 
we sell tend to appreciate. 
Sometimes as much as 30% in just 
one year. 

(Perhaps that’s why The Wall 
Street Journal, Business 
Week, Money, AP and 
UPI have quoted us as 
an authority on investing 
in art.) 

To make sure the 
print you buy is not only 
beautiful, but valuable 
as well, send in the 


coupon today. Craig McPhersons Tulips, 
original mezzotint. 
Signed limited edition of 175. 
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report (December Atlantic) are quite 
inaccurate, and have been used to sup- 
port a distorted view of Malaysia and 
its investment climate. 
In fact, the fundamentals of Ma- 
laysia’s investment climate are very 
good: continuing internal political sta- 
bility; a democratically elected, clean 
government; real economic growth ap- 
proaching 8 percent annually and infla- 
tion of only 5-6 percent per year. The 
country enjoys sound financial man- 
agement, a strong balance of payments, 
and a commitment to sharing widely 
the benefits of development. 
Foreign investment is actively en- 
couraged by the government, but gov- 
ernment policies do involve detailed 
regulations and local equity participa- 
tion is sought in most such invest- 
ments. Foreign investors appear to be 
finding ways of accommodating to Ma- 
laysian goals while contributing to and 
‘sharing in the country’s growth. There 
is little evidence that foreign (and 
‘American) investment in Malaysia is 
being “scrapped,” “postponed,” or even 
reconsidered. In fact, despite sluggish 
world economic conditions, foreign in- 
stment here increased by more than 
60 percent in 1977 and another 18 per- 
cent in 1978. 
~The Exxon affiliate which I head 
currently has the largest foreign in- 
vestment program in Malaysia. I be- 
lieve that international investors gen- 
erally share Exxon’s positive view of 
this country, despite any contrary im- 
pression that might be gained from Mr. 
‘Ulmer’s article. 
































RICHARD J. KRUIZENGA 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia 


Melville Ulmer replies: 

I not only stand by my article in all 
details but point out that every fact it 
contains is documented in official gov- 
‘ernment reports of the State Depart- 
ment or the published laws of Malaysia. 
‘That includes the new laws which 
would reduce foreign ownership of Ma- 
laysian industry, limit foreign owner- 
ship and control of its own capital, and 
require that Malays (as opposed to 
native Chinese and Indians as well as 
foreigners) be given 50 percent of the 
jobs in foreign enterprises at all levels 
from management down. It also in- 
cludes the approximately 85 percent of 
its earnings that Exxon is required to 
. turn over to the Malaysian government. 














| All of this is hardly encouraging for 


American investment. The percentage 
increases Mr. Kruizenga cites are not- 
withstanding, since they were calcu- 
lated on a base that was abnormally 
low and reflect only Exxen’s specially 
protected operations (as my article 
stated). I ean only interpret his other- 
wise astonishing letter as the frantic 
gesture of a responsible subordinate 
who didn’t know he was to be quoted 
(although I thought that was perfectly 
clear in our introduction) er who didn’t 
understand the full import of what he 
said until he saw it in the cold black and 
white of print. A de facto one-party 
military regime, which is the “demo- 
cratic” government Malaysia has, can 
generate unreasoning fears in even its 
most treasured guests. 


DEFENDING ELITISM 


Str: John Simon’s “In Defense of Elit- 
ism” (December Atlantic) was a breath- 
taking display of gall and arrogance. I 
happen to believe that The Thorn Birds 
will improve and enrich more lives than 
anything that Charles Dickens ever 
wrote. 

If John Simon believes that Ingmar 
Bergman has the answer to the human 
predicament, let him cultivate a volun- 
tary audience for inscrutable Scandina- 
vian cinema. I'll put my three dollars 
down for Sylvester Stallone and Rocky, 
and come away with a renewed sense of 
appreciation for man’s potential to per- 
severe and triumph. 

ALEX MAKOWSKI 
Boston, Mass. 


Sır: Nothing heralds the demise of the 
elite like a defense of elitism based on 
gross misinformation and ordinary 
snobbery. John Simon contends that “in 
art, the pinnacle makes possible the 
base.” He supports his contention by 
pointing to the development of the nov- 
el: “Richardson, Fielding, Sterne, and 
Smollett started things on a pretty high 
level; it is they who made the Jacque- 
line Susanns possible, not the other way 
round.” The fact is that the fiction of 
these early masters was nourished by 
their voluminous reading of the second- 
and third-rate literature of their day. 

Novels that we now regard as mas- 
terpieces often borrowed their plots 
and themes from books that have been 
forgotten long ago. The milieu from 
which a great work of art evolves is 
rarely limited to the elite of the cul- 
ture. 


Futhermore, it is a mistake to think 
that recognition of great art is limited 
to the elite. It is simply not true that 
“for the occasional genius recognized in 
his lifetime, such as Dickens, there are 
always scores who are ridiculed if they 
are noticed at all.” Most of the eigh- 
teenth- and nineteenth-century novels 
we read today were commercially suc- 
cessful when they were first published 
and, in many cases, their authors were 
lionized. 

It is true that artists of genius often 
disturb and perplex people because the 
perceptions of the genius are not those 
of other people. But it is as much the 
artist’s reponsibility to make his vision 
understood as it is the responsibility of 
his audience to try to understand. Art 
has never been the exclusive property 
of the elitist who “distinguishes be- 
tween true and false cultural values as 
naturally.as he breathes,” for great art 
constantly challenges those values and 
creates them anew. 

LINDA SEIDEL Costic 
University of Delaware 
Newark, Del. 


John Simon replies: 
I’m surprised that a member of a 
college English department can be un- 


aware of the fact that the novelists |... 
named did indeed create the English 


novel as a genre. The prose fictionists: ~ 
before them were writing tales, ro- 
mances, allegory, but not novels. If Miss 
Costic knows of any earlier novelists 
than my foursome she must name 
them; literary history will be in her 
debt forever. But even then, would she 
have public funds subsidize a “milieu,” 
or those members of it who are most 
outstanding? As for commercial suc- 
cess, even out of my four examples, two 
(Fielding and Smollett) had continuous 
financial worries. Finally, it is exactly 
because “great art challenges values” 
that it risks being unpopular at first 
and needs subsidy. 

As for Mr. Makowski, who prefers 
The Thorn Birds to Dickens, it is pre- 
cisely because there are so many Ma- 
kowskis in the world diminishing their 
earnings to increase the enrichment of 
Colleen McCullough and her like that 
we need a few elitists to pick whom 
endowments should subsidize. The Ma- 
kowskis manifestly won’t. As for 
Rocky, I gave it a very good review; but 
that doesn’t mean that Bergman’s un- 
blinking honesty is less aware of 
“man’s potential to persevere” than are 
Stallone’s romantic fantasies. 
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JIMMY CARTER’S 
STRATEGY FOR 1980 


Leader or Born-Again Broker? 








by James MacGregor Burns 





_ He’s punning already, of course, for 
renomination and re-election, and his plan is 
to win by being an activist leader in the 
-international arena and a cautious political 
` deal-maker at home. A political scientist 
here speculates on how, and how well, 
_ President Carter might ride two unruly 
horses back into another four years in the 
White House. 


ġ ne hundred days after Franklin Roosevelt 
f entered the White House, Democrats and 





2 ' Republicans alike tumbled over themselves 
to o appa the man who had rescued the American 
economy. One thousand days later FDR had become 
the most hated as well as the most loved American 
leader of this century. During those three years he had 
jaid the foundations for the enduring—and bitterly 
_controversiai—-_New Deal. No one who lived through 
5 e years can forget the intensity of political debate; 
-membermembers of my loving family going to bed 
u speaking after a sulfurous evening’s argu- 
nent. 
DR is o one of Ammy Carter’s heroes, but unlike his 
a the President moves into his third year in the 

















White House, he is neither deeply loved nor deeply 


hated; he is /iked. One finds a curiously flat and almost 
lifeless quality in both his support and his opposition. 
Is he making more friends now—and enemies? As the 
President neared the halfway point in his term, I 
requested the opportunity to ask him about possible _ 
changes of direction in the next two years. 

Over a small luncheon table in the Oval Office I 
reminded Jimmy Carter of the case of FDR; we 
discussed other Presidents whose radical change of 
leadership at midterm had been crucial to their place in 
history. After much temporizing, John Kennedy in his 
third year had started to move boldly toward a strong 
posture on civil rights. Woodrow Wilson at midterm 
had begun taking steps to shift the Democratic party 
toward a more urban base. Abraham Lincoln had 
issued his symbolically crucial Emancipation Procla- 
mation on the eve of his third year in office. , 

I looked expectantly at Jimmy Carter. The Wash- 
ington pundits were talking about a fundamental shift 
in his presidential leadership. Did he see it that way? 

Yes and no. He ticked off a number of major prob- 
lems and his specific efforts to resolve them since his 
inauguration. Yes, he was now focusing his efforts on 
prices and the dollar. Then, as if recognizing that this 
did not answer my question, he broke off, indicating _ 


that it was wrong to try to find an artificial cohesionor 0000o 


eA 











focus in all this. Did not his Annapolis training empha- 
size strategy as well as tactics? I asked. He did not 
want to discuss his “strategy” or “vision.” He does not 
have-——does not want—a neat little catchword like New 
Deal or Fair Deal to oversimplify his presidency. 

The longer | talked with the President. however, the 
more | gathered that not only does he see himself at a 
turning point in his administration, but he is also 
attempting a double course almost unprecedented for a 
Democratic Chief Executive in this century—to be an 
activist leader in foreign affairs, and a consensus or 
“broker” President in domestic affairs. Woodrow Wil- 
son, FDR, Harry Truman, JFK, Lyndon Johnson, 
acted with conspicuous vigor both at home and abroad. 
Jimmy Carter is staking his political reputation, his 
re-election tactics next year, and his place in history on 
his bold conduct of foreign relations, while serving as a 
manager and compromiser of domestic politics and 
policy. 

The President’s absolute determination to gain a 
new SALT treaty dramatically fortified this impres- 

` sion. In discussing this issue he became more deter- 
mined, even more solemn, than I had ever seen him. 
He took pains to leave no doubt in my mind about his 
present intention. While he plans to recognize the 
Senate’s full role in treaty-making, if a SALT agree- 
ment is blocked or emasculated in the upper chamber, 
he will ask both House and Senate for a simple major- 
ity vote of approval; and if this approval is not forth- 
coming, he will on his own authority as Chief Execu- 
tive observe the terms of a SALT agreement as long as 
he is President. This last plan, probably involving 
unilateral presidential cutbacks on major defense and 
weapons commitments, would doubtless trigger one of 
the great constitutional debates—and political con- 
frontations—of this era. 

“Our relations with Russia affect everything we do 
in every part of the world,” the President remarked. 
The World War II film Wilson had been shown in the 
White House a few days before, and the obstructionist 
power of Senate barons such as Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Sr. was fresh in the President’s mind. 

Nor was this all. The President hinted on that 
December day that some great breakthrough was 
imminent. A few days later he announced recognition 
of the People’s Republic of China. In a single biow he 
“normalized” our relationship with Peking and ended 
our mutual defense treaty with Taiwan—and with no 
participation by Congress. At this point Mr. Carter 
was. hopeful of a Christmas settlement in the Middle 
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East. While he was still buoyed by the glowing memo- 
ry of Camp David, I was told in the White House that 
after the frustrating months of late 1977 and early 
1978, winning the fight over the Panama treaty did the 
most for White House morale and self-confidence. 


iberal Democrats have denounced the President’s 

economic austerity program as a deliberate 

move toward conservatism. I think, rather, 

that this shift represents Carter’s coming to terms with 

the political system that surrounds and sometimes 

stifles him. The shift is less a conscious veer to the 

right than acceptance of a brokerage role, which has 
the effect of moving him to the right. 

Longtime Carter watchers have not been surprised 
by this change. They claim that it is not the first time 
Jimmy Carter has shifted from a full-blown idealistic, 
even moralistic, posture to the tactics of a hard-nosed 
wheeler-and-dealer in politics and policies. The re- 
searches of Professor Betty Glad, of the University of 
Illinois, show that in Georgia politics Jimmy Carter 
presented himself as a man above politics-as-usual, 
only to descend into the political arena and employ the 
age-old tactics of reciprocity and compromise, of 
favors and penalties, of adaptation to the power system 
around him, when the going got rough. 

Nor is this shift unique in American history. Other 
Presidents roared like lions in their inaugural speeches, 
only to act like foxes when it came to the practical 
exercise of power. But Carter has carried the first 
tendency—-and perhaps the second—to an extreme. 
One has to recall his speeches and writings in the 
1975-early 1977 period to grasp the extent to which he 
presented himself to the American people as an ideal- 
ist, a moralist, even a utopian. “Our nation,” he wrote 
in Why Not the Best?, “has no understandable 
purpose, no clearly defined goals, and no organization- 
al mechanism to develop or achieve such purposes or 
goals.” He would restore a sense of national purpose, 
of human vision. “I don’t know how to compromise on 
any principle I believe is right,” he wrote in the same 
volume; he added proudly that a respected Georgian 
once called him “as stubborn as a South Georgia 
turtle.” 

Cynics scoffed, but in my view, Jimmy Carter really 
believed these things. That belief arose from a power- 
ful evangelical faith and from the grass-roots contact 
he had with the American people during the two years 
he ran for the presidency. This period, when he was 
staying in the homes of local Democratic leaders, was 
also the high point of his enunciation of a populist 
vision that spoke for all the outsiders of the nation 
against the tainted insiders in Washington. Certainly 
this was a time when he was listening to people. I 


„remember sitting in the front row of the Massachusetts 
delegation ef the Democratic charter conference in 
Kansas City in December 1974 and glumly watching 
presidential candidates parading up and down the 

< aisles under the blaze of television lights. Gradually I 

` > became aware of a man with a southern accent talking 
with a woman delegate behind me, about civil rights. 

There seemed to be a genuine exchange of ideas. 
Already, even during this euphoric period, critics 
were charging that Carter’s populism was mainly 
|- symbolicand:stylistic. He could invoke the memory of 
` FDR while standing on the porch of the “Little White 
House” in Warm Springs, they noted, or he could visit 
a blighted area in the Bronx, or he could denounce the 
federal tax. system as a “disgrace’—but where were 
the solidly egalitarian, redistributionist programs that 
¿would mear results, not just rhetoric? It was said that 
once again, as in the days of his Georgia governorship, 
he was acting like a “stylistic populist,” talking of 
- putting “the people” first, but in the pinch adopting 
„Conventional, pro-business policies and noncontrover- 
sial, “good gevernment” reforms. 
However, if we consider the endless roadblocks and 
-booby traps the President has encountered in Wash- 
igton compounded by his own inadequacies, we can 
erstand his retreat from populism. 

serial presidency” is not only in bad odor, 

imperial in domestic matters. Mr. Carter 

km of muscle needed to put his programs 
through © ‘Conaress and the bureaucracy. Gone are the 
days of Jim Farley doling out patronage from the post 






















office, and of John Bailey or Dick Daley lining up : 


congressional delegations to support Presidents. 

2. By the same token, Congress is far more assertive | 
in the post-Watergate era. But its essential power is 
that of obstruction and negation, as presidential pro- 
grams are fed into committees, chewed up by endless 
subcommittees, and their potential support eviscerated 
by well-financed and politically active interest groups. 
His energy bill became a classic example of the 
congressional meat grinder at work, with a bit of mush 
coming out at the end. 

3. The Democratic party, around which Carter de- 
toured to win the presidency, has proved to be almost 
useless as a means of mobilizing party and electoral 
support. The party has badly deteriorated at the grass 
roots. Members of Congress gain and hold office by 
building personal organizations. When Carter’s people 
seek to mobilize support behind specific presidential 
programs, I was told in the White House, national and 
state Democratic officials are about the last group they 
turn to. 

4. The President’s moral concern does not come over 
the airwaves in an arresting or dramatic manner. His 
utterances seem insipid, low-key, without passion or 
commitment. His human rights stand loses credibility 
when it must be compromised because of “practical” 
considerations of diplomacy. 

5. The Bert Lance affair, which went on and on 
while the President wrestled with the question of 
private loyalty versus his public image as Mr. Clean, 
took the bloom off that image. Mr. Carter seemed 
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unwilling to grant that his close friend had behaved 
unwisely and perhaps illegally, and he thereby pro- 
jected a sense that his private loyalties transcended the 
need for impeccable behavior among all political 
appointees, especially those at the top. 


had to descend into the rough-and-tumble of 

the political arena. He had to fall back on the 
tried-and-true presidential resources that used to be 
called, in John Kennedy’s time, “blarney, boodle, and 
bludgeon.” He has recently shown himself to be an 
able practitioner of the old democratic arts of broker- 
age—dickering, bluffing, threatening, pressuring, 
compromising, arm-twisting, wire-pulling. Having 
learned that it was not enough to trumpet a new policy 
and then toss it to Congress, he began to devote endless 
hours to consulting and placating committee chiefs and 
- other influential people on the Hill. Having learned the 
price of raising expectations too high, he “elevated his 
sights down a bit” so that even getting half a loaf 
looked good. 

The question remains whether President Carter can 
combine the roles of moral, activist leader abroad and 
“check-and-balance” broker at home. If he has been 
politically reborn as a master bargainer and adjuster in 
domestic matters, can he reassert the great political 
and constitutional powers of the presidency in foreign 
affairs? Since the two roles are not easily separated in 
the public mind, the image of Jimmy Carter may 
become more blurred than ever. The most vital foreign 
programs are inextricably entangled with domestic 
politics and policy, especially when money is involved. 
Just as Wilson’s and Roosevelt’s moral images could 
hardly be cut off at the water’s edge, a brokerage role 
at home will tend to sap the force of a transcending 
leadership role abroad. And can Jimmy Carter com- 
partmentalize himself to this degree? 

If the President now mobilizes and expends every 
ounce of his influence as political power broker, he 
strikes me as supremely fit for this role. Coolly 
appraising himself, he candidly admits that he knew 
too little about the job on entering the presidency; that 
dealing with the Georgia legislature was no prepara- 
tion for dealing with Congress; that the central tactic 
must be to “push and push and push.” As we talked, he 
displayed a remarkable self-assurance. During the 
months when everything seemed to be going wrong in 
his administration, when journalists were assigning 
him an “ineptness quotient” for fumble after fumble, 
was he inwardly hurting, 1 asked him, behind his 
“grace under pressure”? No, he said, he had had no 
difficulty on this score, for his religious faith and self- 
confidence had carried him through; his main problem 


Yorced off his perch as high moral leader, Carter 
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had been bolstering the confidence of others in the 
White House. 

Along with this self-assuredness he displayed an 
equally remarkable combativeness. I had been curious 
about an episode in his earlier days, when he had 
spurned a clear shot at a congressional seat in order to 
plunge into a bruising—and unsuccessful—contest for 
governor of Georgia. He had later explained this rather 
bizarre decision on the grounds that he felt naturally 
competitive with Bo Calloway, the Republican aspi- 
rant. Was this really the explanation? I asked the Pres- 
ident. Yes, he said, Bo Calloway was a “Georgia 
darling,” a political power, a natural rival as a young 
Republican leader. He just wanted to take him on. 

Would the President be equally combative in 
1980? 

He flashed his smile. “Certainly!” 


P | Nhe year 1980 is very much on the minds of the 
President and the other political people in the 
White House. They know that they will have a 
battle on their hands—three battles, in fact: the thirty 
presidential primaries coming up in the first half of the 
year, the summer party convention, and the fall elec- 
tion. 

Jimmy Carter is in effect already running for re- 
election. His immediate tactic is to keep on doing— 
and to do better—his job as President. He and his aides 
feel that they have finished their shakedown cruise; 
they have learned a lot, they will not repeat certain 
mistakes, they have a better sense of the snares and 
pitfalls of Washington politics. They feel that the right 
people are in the right places in the White House. 
They believe that their first team-——Jimmy Carter, 
Rosalynn Carter, and Walter Mondale—can take on 
any comers. They argue that the second team— White 
House staff members, Executive Office professionals, 
and Cabinet department heads—is working so smooth- 
ly as to provide a textbook model of collective leader- 
ship. 

Carter’s other main effort for a 1980 win is already 
under way. This is to mobilize in support of his policies 
a personal following that can be converted into votes in 
1980. Through Anne Wexler and others he is bringing 
to the White House almost every week hundreds of 
grass-roots leaders who will back his calls for specific 
legislation on such issues as inflation, the environment, 
energy, and transportation. The day I saw the Presi- 
dent, for example, he welcomed 200 business and 
community leaders to the White House and met each 
of them personally. Their names become part of a- 


master list of local leaders on whom he can also call for 


support in the 1980 primaries and election. This effort _ = 
will doubtless intensify as election year nears. oo 




























o One cam admire the skill and smoothness of this 
- political operation and still note the contrast between 
the Carter ‘eadership of 1979 and that of 1975. Today 
he is bringing notables into the White House; then he 
was gGing cut to the people in the towns and precincts. 
Then 1¢ was listening more; now he is talking more, 
especially when ke jets to some interest-group conven- 
tion te give a speech, and even when he spends the 
night vith aa “average” family. Transforming leader- 
ship amises eut ofa firm sense of the fundamental needs 
and aspiratiens of the people, out of great conflict 
about moral as well as bread-and-butter questions, out 
of a transcending vision or sense of purpose. Perhaps 
such leadership is impossible in the late 1970s, a time 
of pervasive self-interest and self-indulgence. But 
transferming leaders draw people out of their narrow 
material concerns; they often do so less by making 
-promises to followers than by asking for sacrifice from 
them. Mary Americans are yearning for leadership 
today, I believe, but they will not gain it from men who 
are transfixed by the passage of a Proposition 13. 

People in the White House sometimes worry about 
this knd of question, but meanwhile they must go 
about winning friends and influencing people. Will 
their mobilization effort succeed? 

Wh rte House politicos know that the President may 
be vumerabie in 1980, especially in the primaries. 
Governor Edmund Brown, Jr. is seen as unpredictable, 
but memories of his stunning, last-minute primary 
victories bave not faded in the White House. Primary 
competities from the likes of Senators Henry Jackson 
and Pat Movnihan is not considered out of the ques- 
tion. They #iew as the main threat, of course, Senator 
Edward Kennedy, newly positioned as head of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. The Kennedy ability to 
exploi: money, political technology, name recognition, 
expertise, and, above all, hundreds of Kennedy enthu- 
siasts whe will instantly drop everything and travel 
hundreds of miles to join the battle, has made any 
Kennedy brother a formidable threat in a primary. 
And tae Presideat would be particularly vulnerable in 
a primary battle with Ted Kennedy, for the Senator 
from Massachusetts could mobilize coalitions of 
blacks: Catholics, ethnics, unionists, radicals, consum- 
ers, amd Kennedy zealots that could overcome Jimmy 
Carter's advantages as the incumbent. 

Parzdoxically, the question of whether Kennedy 
runs far President next year may rest as much with the 





President as with the Senator. The one factor that 


would draw Kennedy into the race would be Carter’s 
clearly forsaking the major promises he has made on 
health: tax, employment, welfare, labor, consumer, and 
-envirenmental matters. Kennedy is as deadly serious 
about these domestic issues as Carter is about such 
foreiga policies as SALT. The trigger that would 





Jimmy Carter’s Strategy for 1980 


propel Kennedy into a fight for the nomination would 
be less a “headquarters” decision than calls by the 
leaders of rank-and-file laborites, liberals, women, 
ethnics, blacks, and radicals. 

Even the White House strategists who believe that 
the President could beat off any challenge in 1980 are 
not altogether happy with the general political pros- 
pect. Essentially the President is building a personal 
“Carter party,” which he will pit against other person- 
al followings within and between the Democratic and 
Republican parties. A continuing free-for-all in which 
the Carter men are arrayed against the Kennedy men 
or the Ford men or the Reagan men—is this the way to 
run the American republic? they wonder. 

Such a course is especially offensive to. the Presi- 
dent, even while he recognizes the necessity of follow- 
ing it. For along with the moralistic, visionary Carter 
abroad and the practical, brokering Carterat home isa 
third Carter—the engineer, the rationalist, the plan- 
ner, who believes in steady, well-prepared, comprehen- 
sive, carefully organized efforts by government to deal 
with problems. Hair-trigger government conducted 
among chieftains with personal followings——well, that 
is a hell of a way to run the railroad. 


iewing the political prospect from outside the 

White House, one wonders whether Jimmy 

Carter and the other national Democratic and 
Republican leaders are caught in a web of constraints 
that will make their best efforts pointless and even. 
feckless in the long run. 

The bleak fact is that our political system is in disar- 
ray as Americans enter the last decade of two centuries 
of government under the Constitution of 1787. The 
litany of weaknesses and failures has become all too 
familiar. As Carter has discovered, the presidency 
cannot establish proper controls over the bureaucracy; 
the Congress is too fragmented to carry through the 
great programs of energy and welfare and tax reform 
that require rare qualities of legislative leadership and 
activist followership; and the major political parties are 
disintegrating. The turnout at the polls drops with 
every election. The voters seem bored, irritable, con- 
fused, negative, rebellious, all at the same time. 

The main test of a political system lies in its results, 
and here the litany is even worse: a health care system 
that is costly and inequitable; a heavily subsidized 
transportation system that is nevertheless expensive 
and inefficient; a tax system that becomes more and 
more unfair despite calls for reform; a welfare system 
that everyone seems to dislike but no one seems able to 
change; unplanned internal migration, with heavy 
social consequences; large cities constantly on the 
verge of fiscal chaos; and above all, conditions of stag- 
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flation that no President or Congress seems able to 
resolve. Is there any way out? 

A number of institutional changes have been sug- 
gested to the Administration. These range from minor 
tinkering with governmental structure to major corsti- 
tutional reforms designed to bring President and 
Congress into closer collaboration—four-year terms 
for representatives congruent with the President’s, for 
example, or providing Cabinet members with seats in 
the Senate. The Carter White House has little interest 
in such proposals. It is difficult enough to reorganize 
the bureaucracy; they hardly dare take on the Corsti- 
tution and its venerable and venerated checks and 
balances. But still the question arises: Can we put 
together what the founders put asunder, so ~hat 
government can act, efficiently, comprehensively, ef- 
fectually? 

Others contend that the only answer to this ques:ion 
+ is to create some form of party government that will 
enable the President really to govern, through congres- 
sional and electoral majorities. This was the Jefferson- 
ian and Jacksonian formula. But White House politi- 
cos fear that rejuvenating the party would be even 
more difficult and dangerous than altering the Corsti- 
tution. They have tried to bring some fresh blood :nto 
the national party leadership, and they paid due aten- 
tion to the party at its conclave in Memphis in Decem- 
ber. But they have all but given up on the party as an 
organization for mobilizing influence. 

If Democratic party renewal is impossible, could the 
President, as head of the “Carter party,” work out 
closer relationships with members of Congress? Spe- 
cifically, could he so assist cooperative senators and 
representatives, through White House recognit.on, 
presidential patronage, financial assistance in their 
1980 election campaigns, and other channels, as to gain 
their support for presidential policies? And could he 
penalize uncooperative Democrats by withholcing 
such support—perhaps even trying to defeat them in 
their renomination campaigns? 

The President is dead set against such a desperate 
course. He well remembers, even though he was a doy 
at the time, the hostility Roosevelt aroused in Georgia 
when, in 1938, FDR invaded his “adopted” state and 
in the presence of the venerable but anti-New Deal 
Senator Walter George and other Democratic leaders, 
tried to read George out of the party and hence out of 
the Senate. Carter would rather try to work with 
members of Congress. Last fall, campaigning fcr a 
Democratic farm-belt senator, he even excused in 
advance the votes that senator would cast for his farm 
constituents against the Administration—ar example 
of Christian charity that widened the eyes of scme 
old-fashioned Democrats. The President told me with 
‘some pride that he and other Administration leacers 
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had made a total of 1100 specific trips last fall to speak 
for Democratic candidates. But he admitted that the 
results were mixed at best, and one doubts that presi- 
dential coattail-offering would be any more successful 
in 1980. 

All this suggests that the President will follow a 
prudent and rather conventional political course as he 
approaches a fateful election year. But such a course 
would not guarantee that the politics of 1980 will be 
tame or conventional. Political scientists who monitor 
the powerful flow of mass political attitudes see under 
the quiet surface the possibility of drastic realignments 
of coalitions and parties in 1980, especially if more 
doctrinal leaders come to the fore. On the left, a potent 
complex of liberal and radical opinion has carried over 
from the 1960s, and waits to be mobilized. On the 
right, an equally powerful body of rightist doctrine has 
brought conservatives into control of large sections of 
the Republican party and almost toppled a Republican 
President at the 1976 convention. If a man like Kenne- 
dy should win the Democratic nomination in 1980, a 
“Kennedy party” would come into being that would 
consolidate the support of liberal, left, and labor 
elements, cast off—probably for good—the old bas- 
tions in the South, and move the party irreversibly to 
the left. If a man like Reagan should win the Republi- 
can nomination, the GOP would similarly carve into 
Carter’s white support in the South and hence produce 
a new liberal—conservative realignment. 

The Carter people do not expect such a grand reor- 
dering of party coalitions, and certainly they do not 
want it. They prefer to sail a middle course in domestic 
affairs, tacking back and forth as the winds blow, 
advancing here, retreating there, slowly making pro- 
gress on specific problems. At best this will leave Car- 
ter as far more the creature of events than the creator 
of them, far more the activist broker than the tran- 
scending or transforming leader. It will mean govern- 
ment as usual, as we have come to know it—govern- 
ment lurching from crisis to crisis, from spasm to 
spasm, never really mastering the nation’s fundamental 
social and economic problems, but not dramatically 
failing, either. This course would leave Jimmy Carter 
with the kind of political flexibility he cherishes; after 
a year of austerity, for example, he could move in 1980 
toward a big spending and re-employment program. 
But it would also mean four more years, if he should be 
re-elected, of brokerage and bargaining, of endlessly 
piecing together new coalitions in Congress behind 
new measures, of making painfully limited progress on 
many narrow fronts. 

This is not an enticing prospect for Jimmy Carter. 
And more important, as the Carter people would: be 
the first to admit, it is indeed a hell of a way to run a 
republic. 0 Se ; 














by Michael Pye and Lynda Miles 


The idea was tc make a high adventure film 
for children. The result was the box-office 
hit of ail time. The man responsible was 
George Lucas. 


edesto is a small California town that gains 
as livelihood from its shops and its farms. 
Beyond its few streets lies the walnut ranch 
where Geerge Lucas was raised. The town has one 
cinema on its main street. “Films by Jean-Luc 
Godard,” George Lucas says, “do not play Modesto.” 
It follows that Lucas grew up away from the sophis- 
ticated infazence that a major city would have offered. 
is adolescent passion was drag racing. He was one of 
‘Supe kids,” a member of the developing teenage 
lture Eat separated from its community to form 
a mobile, afueni group on its own. He cruised 
Modesto’s “strip” at night, chasing girls, listening to 
the blare of the car radio. He was determined to be an 
= auto mechanic and a racing driver, someone who had 


















access to the marvelous, sleek machines that sped 
legally on tracks instead of perilously on country roads. 
The dream left little time for schoolwork. He dropped 
out of high school and barely made junior college. 
There, he took photographs for racers, and thought of 
becoming a painter; he also studied sociology. 

His interest in film came accidentally. He helped 
build a racing car for Haskell Wexler, the cinematog- 
rapher; and he narrowly escaped death in a car crash. 
The meeting and the accident convinced him that he 
should use his visual talents rather than his mechanical 
ones. Painting was a gamble, and photography was 
problematic. The simplest and easiest solution seemed. 
to be film school. Wexler helped Lucas to get into the — 
University of Southern California. “I got there on a 
fluke,” Lucas says, “and coming from a small town 
with one little theater, I didn’t really have that much 
background. Producer and director were for me the 
same general category—the person who made the 
movies.” 

His background in painting drew Lucas to the 
animation department of USC, and the benevolent 
influence of Herb Kosewer. From there he moved to 
cinematography, and by the end of his film-school days 
he had become, by his own admission, “an editing 
freak.” The progression is logical. It left him with a 
fascination for what he calls “visual film, the sort of 
thing the French unit of the National Film Board of 
Canada was producing.” It was film as tone-poem, film 
as metaphor, film divorced from narrative form; he 
still feels uneasy with theatrical film and its need to 
push a story along. That weakness shows in Star Wars: 
Lucas makes a marvelous fireworks display, but finds 
it difficult to link the explosions and stars and rockets. 

In school, he found Truffaut and Godard; he learned 
to love the sensuality of Fellini. He discovered the 
underground film-makers of San Francisco, avant- 
garde directors such as Jordan Belson. “At USC we 
were a rare generation because we were open-minded. 
I was influenced by John Milius and his taste for Kuro- 
sawa and Japanese cinema. | liked documentaries by 
the Maysles brothers and Leacock and Pennebaker. 
But we also had guys there who did nothing but 
Republic serials and comic books. I was being exposed 
to a whole lot of movies you don’t see every day.” 

Lucas was a star pupil, but not exactly a model. He 
dominated student film festivals with movies more 
sophisticated and accomplished than his peers’. But he 
constantly broke rules. He bought extra footage to 
make films longer than class projects allowed. He used 
his first one-minute allocation of film to produce the 
animated short which won him first prize in the 
National Student Film Festival. In all, he made eight 
films while an undergraduate. 

Lucas rushed through his undergraduate work be- 
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cause he expected to be drafted for the war in Vietnam, 
but when his turn came he was classified 4F and 
exempted from service. For a time, he worked as a 
cameraman for Saul Bass, the designer of movie titles 
and director of animated films. He made a living 
cutting documentaries for the United States Informa- 
tion Agency. “That,” he says, “was when I decided 
that I really wanted to be a director.” He went back to 
USC graduate school for a single semester—January 
to June in 1968. He was a teaching assistant; he trained 
Navy photographers; and he assembled a formidable 
crew to make a science fiction short called Electronic 
Labyrinth: THX 1138: 4EB. It was a simple, stark 
picture of some future authoritarian society. Comput- 
ers and electronic codes are set against a man running 
the length of a blind white corridor. Every move is 
watched; reality is monitored by cameras and screens. 
It is powerful but simplistic, a metaphor rather than a 
narrative, 

In it, Walter Murch played the voice of God; it was 
partly his script. But George Lucas was the director. 
The pair made “a blood pact like Tom Sawyer and 
Huck Finn,” according to Murch. Both were up for a 
Warner Brothers scholarship to watch films being 
made in a studio. They had been collaborators 
throughout their college days, and “we agreed,” 
Murch says, “that whoever got the scholarship would 
turn around and help the other guy.” 

The winner was Lucas. He went to observe the 
making of Finian’s Rainbow, and from that grew his 
partnership with Francis Ford Coppola. The new alli- 
ance gave him a chance to bring Murch into the crew 
of The Rain People, while Lucas served as “general 
assistant, assistant art director, production aide, gener- 
al do-everything.” On the side, Lucas worked on a 
documentary about the making of Coppola’s film— 
“more as therapy than anything else,” he says. “I 
hadn’t shot film for a long time.” But his main occupa- 
tion, between five and nine-thirty every morning, was 
work on a new version of the THX 1138 script, a 
project originally devised with Murch and Hal Bar- 
wood. It was Lucas’s first feature script; he thought it 

as “terrible.” Coppola, when shown it, said simply: 
“It is. You’re absolutely right.” 

“I wanted to hire a writer,” Lucas says, “but Francis 
said, ‘No, if you’re going to make it in this business you 
have to learn how to write.’ ” So, with Walter Murch, 
he prepared a new script; it became the first, and only, 
project of Coppola’s company, American Zoetrope, as 
a studio. 





Michael Pye and Lynda Miles are English journalists who 
have written often about the American film industry. This 


“portrait is taken from their book T he Movie Brats, to be 
; published this spring. 
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he making of THX 1138 was like a film 

student’s dream. There was enough money to 

work properly, but the studio chiefs in Los 
Angeles never saw rushes or dailies. Warner Brothers 
saw no material until the rough- -out was taken down 
from San Francisco for their inspection. Only Coppola, 
the friend and patron of Lucas and Murch, had imme- 
diate influence on the operation; and he was, in effect, 
one of its architects. Working with friends allowed 
unorthodox methods. Murch permitted the intricate 
sound track to grow along with the images that Lucas 
was photographing, directing, and editing. The sound 
montage was an organic part of the film, not a decora- 
tion imposed afterward. The tiny crew, with the 
shaven-headed actors, could travel to locations in a 
single minibus. George Lucas was on his own. 

The day Warner Brothers saw THX 1138, they 
abandoned director, producer, the American Zoetrope 
studio, and all that went with them. They left Lucas, 
with Coppola, deeply in debt. Worse, they recut THX 
1138. “I don’t feel they had the right to do it,” Lucas 
says; “not after I had worked on that thing for three 
years for no money. When a studio hires you, that’s 
different. But when a film-maker develops a project 
himself, he has rights. The ludicrous thing is that they 
only cut out five minutes, and it really didn’t make that 
much difference. I think it’s just a reflex action they 
have.” ae 

The film was not a commercial success, although it 
found a steady audience in universities around the 
campus circuit. In 1978, seven years later, when it was 
re-released in the form George Lucas had originally 
intended, it still did not take off. Even the fact that it 
came “from the makers of Star Wars” could not make 
its cold vision into something popular. 


hile Lucas was cutting THX 1138, the 

producer Gary Kurtz came to visit him. 

Kurtz wanted to discuss the problems and 

virtues of the Techniscope process, but the talk ranged 
more widely. Together they speculated about a 
rock’n’roll film set in the late 1950s or the early 1960s, 
in the days before the Beatles and the killing of Presi- .. 
dent Kennedy and the war in Vietnam. Over the next ” 
years, Lucas distilled his own adolescence in Modesto — 
into a script. He worked with Willard Huyck and 
Gloria Katz, USC graduates, but the. project was 
constantly stalled and shelved. George Lucas and his 
wife, Marcia, exhausted by the horrors of the Zoetrope 
collapse, set off for a long vacation in Europe, packs on 
their backs. eS 
When they returned, Lucas found that United _ 
Artists was prepared to put up a little development 
money for his idea. He decided to hite a a writer, buthe 








found, quickly, that he should have stuck to Coppola’s 
advice. The script was professional, but not authentic. 
With distaste, Lucas says: “The man had put in play- 
ing chicxen on the road instead of drag racing.” 

“Tha was my life,” Lucas explains. “I spent four 
years driving around the main street of Modesto, chas- 
ing girle & was. the mating ritual of my times, before it 
disappezred and everybody got into psychedelia and 
drugs.” He had no intention of allowing the film, 
which was te bear the title American Graffiti, to be 
inexact. He wanted to recreate the years of transition, 
before Vietnam, corruption, drugs, and time changed 
everything. 

The tension between our dreams and Lucas’s life is 
what makes American Graffiti work for so large an 
audience, The low-light filming, with its curious, gold- 
en radiance, becomes a dream. Time is collapsed. All 
the central characters are confronted with a turning 
point iœ the course of a single night. Yet that night 
could be placed anywhere within a decade. Cars and 
music s2an tem years, an era rather than a date. The 
slogan wr the film—“‘Where were you in °62?”— 
m ikes tae setting seem fixed in time, but it is not. The 
he uncerpinning, is the music, and that goes 
ym the start af Eisenhower’s second term to the end 
1 = golden years. “George wrote the script,” 
durch says, “with his old 45’s playing in the 
< background.” From the beginning, the group—Kurtz, 

Huyck, Katz. Murch, and Lucas—discussed which 















tune best went where. They open the film on a giant 
amber light; as the camera pulls back, we realize it is 
the marking on a radio dial. The structure of the film 
comes from the radio program, the songs that disc 
jockey Wolfman Jack plays. Characters take cues from 
the music. And Wolfman Jack is the unseen center of 
it all, father figure as much as circus master. Like a 
father, he resolves problems, calms fears, arranges for 
meetings that would otherwise be only longings. 

The one character who comes close to him is Curt, 
and after confronting him, Curt can escape the town, 
while the others stay fixed in their past. He is the 
would-be cynic with a romantic spirit, frightened of 
catching the plane to go away to college. He spends the 
night of the film’s action, against his will, with a gang 
of punks. He catches a glimpse of a wonderful blond 
girl in a white T-bird, sailing past him on Third Street. 
For him, the Wolfman is his only means of contact 
with this golden vision. He finds the courage to drive 
out to the radio station, enter the corridors, face the 
station manager through a maze of reflecting glass; the 
sound track, in precise counterpoint, plays “Crying in 
the Chapel.” The manager assures him the Wolfman is 
not there, the Wolfman is only on tape; but as Curt 
leaves, the manager puts back his head and lets out a 
Wolfman howl. In that moment of realization, Curt 
finds the power to face an outside world. 

When the script of American Graffiti reached Ned 
Tannen’s desk at Universal Pictures, it had already 
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been rejected by United Artists, after their initial flush 
of interest, and it had been “turned down by every 
other company in town.” But Tannen liked the idea. 
“God knows,” he says, “I’ve made enough mistakes so 
I can say this wasn’t one of them.” 

“I was having a very difficult time,” Tannen says, 
“persuading the company to let me make American 
Graffiti.” Partly, it was a project that came to Univer- 
sal at the wrong time. “Universal was a very conserva- 
tive company,” Gary Kurtz says. “It was making most 
of its money in TV, and gearing most of its theatrical 
film to an eventual sale to TV.” The unconventional 
would not, Universal feared, attract a free-spending 
network. 

Then there was the problem of explaining American 
Graffiti to a board of directors. For Tannen, “it was 
just an idea. Nobody knew what it was. It wasn’t based 
on some book that was a huge best-seller. It wasn’t a 
special-effects movie where you have all scrts of gyra- 
tions and people could say, ‘Oh, boy! That’s terrific!’ It 
was a terribly personal, small story.” There was no 
single line on which it could be promoted. ‘Pictures 
like American Graffiti have to be discovered. There’s 
no way you can hype that kind of a movie. What are 
you going to sell it on?” Even when the film was 
complete, Tannen says, “nobody in the company had 
any concept of what the film was. It’s funny thinking 
of it now. It didn’t seem funny then.” 

Universal made a condition for allowing the project 
to go ahead: Find a big name. Lucas did not want stars. 
The only figure who could possibly convince the all- 
powerful head of the studio, Lew Wasserman, was a 
producer—Francis Ford Coppola. He was finishing 
The Godfather; he was established and known; he 
would do very well. Gary Kurtz remembers: “George 
and I went to Francis and asked him if he’d come into 
the project with us.” The name proved enough for 
Universal to put $780,000 into making the film. 

Evidently, the name was not enough to make 
Universal believe the project stood a chance of success. 
Lucas asked for $10,000 to buy the album rights to the 
songs he was planning to use on the sound track; 
Universal refused. When the film had been released, 
and its success was obvious, they had to pay $50,000 
for the rights to the same material. While Coppola and 
Lucas were exiled from the lot by a strike of the Screen 
Writers Guild, the studio recut the film. They refused 
to release the film in stereophonic sound, although it 
had specifically been designed for stereo. And when 
they first saw a print, some angry studie executives 
believed the entire film was unfit to be released. Only 
after a stormy outburst by Coppola, standing at the 
back of a crowded San Francisco cinema, was the film 
saved. Universal owes its gigantic earnings to Coppo- 
la’s temper. 
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tar Wars began as fourteen pages of story. 

United Artists, entitled to see each Lucas 

project because of their interest in American 
Graffiti, refused it. “Universal never formally said 
no,” Gary Kurtz says, “but I knew from talking to the 
people there that they were uneasy about the idea.” As 
Kurtz and Lucas continued to build enthusiasm within 
the film world for their earlier film, their new project 
for a space fantasy began to seem more plausible. It is a 
curious form of Hollywood logic: Back winners, what- 
ever they do. “If it hadn’t been for that success,” Kurtz 
says, “we would not have been able to get Star Wars 
made at any studio, because they all had the same 
apprehensions.” 

This is how it worked. “We finished Graffiti at the 
end of January, and the answer print was ready in the 
first week of February,” Lucas says. “That was when 
we had the arguments about the release dates. We 
made the deal [with Twentieth Century-Fox] on Star 
Wars on the first of May, and Graffiti came out in 
August. But the film was building before release. And 
it was really in Hollywood that it was beginning to 
build.” All Twentieth Century-Fox promised in the 
May deal was the money to start developing a script. 
Like all Hollywood deals, this one moved step by 
cautious step. It did not guarantee the film would ever 
be written, let alone made. But by the second and third 
steps in the contract, American Graffiti was on release. 
“It did well in New York and Los Angeles, but it took 
a while to grow. We didn’t know until well into Octo- 
ber and November that it was going to be an enormous 
hit,” Gary Kurtz says. Neither he nor Lucas could 
control the marketing of the film, or prevent Universal 
from selling off the rights in various states before 
exhibitors had a chance to see the film. Kurtz had 
planned to bide his time. “I thought we could go to 
theaters across the country after the first week and say, 
‘Look, the first week’s take is good, the second week is 
good——book this picture!’ ” In the event, the second 
and third weeks of the release were what Variety calls 
“socko” and even “boffo.” Mr. Wasserman intervened. 
He ordered his executives to scrap other bookings and 
make theaters bid again for the film. Mr. Wasserman 
is not lightly disobeyed. 

Star Wars was manufactured. When a competent ` 
corporation prepares a new product, it does market 
research. George Lucas did precisely that. When he 
says that the film was written for toys (“I love them, 
I’m really into that”), he also means he had merchan- 
dising in mind, all the sideshow goods that go with a 
really successful film. He thought of T-shirts and 
transfers, records, models, kits, and dolls. His enthusi- _ 
asm for the comic strips was real and unforced; he had 
a gallery selling comic-book art in New York. 

From the start, Lucas was determined to control the 
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selling of the film, and of its by-products. “Normally 
you just sign a standard contract with a studio,” he 
says, “but we wanted merchandising, seque:s, all those 
things. I didn’t ask for another $1 million—just the 
merchandising rights. And Fox thought that was a fair 
trade.” Lucasfilm Ltd., the production company 
George Lucas set up in July 1971, “already had a 
merchandising department as big as Twentieth Centu- 
ry-Fox has. And it was better. When I was doing the 
film deal, I had already hired the guy to handle that 
stuff.” 

Lucas could argue, with reason, that he was protect- 
ing his own investment of two years’ research and writ- 
ing as well as his share of the $300,000 from Graffiti 
which he and Kurtz used as seed money for developing 
Star Wars. “We found Fox were giving away mer- 
chandising rights, just for the publicity,” he says. 
“They gave away tie-in promotions with a big fast-food 
chain. They were actually paying these people to do 
this big campaign for them. We told them that was 
insane. We pushed and we pushed and we got a lot of 
good deals made.” When the film appeared, the 
numbers became otherworldly: $100,000 worth of T- 
shirts sold in a month; $260,000 worth of intergalactic 
bubble gum; a $3 million advertising budget for pre- 
sweetened Star Wars breakfast cereals. That was 
before the sales of black digital watches and citizens’ 
band radio sets and personal jet sets. 


he idea of Star Wars was simply to make a 

“real gee-whiz movie.” It would be a high 

adventure film for children, a pleasure film 
which would be a logical end to the road down which 
Coppola had directed his apparently cold, remote asso- 
ciate. As Graffiti went out around the country, Lucas 
refined his ideas. He toyed with remaking the great 
Flash Gordon serials, with Dale Arden in peril and the 
evil Emperor Ming; but the owners of the rights 
wanted a high price and overstringent controls on how 
their characters were used. Instead, Lucas began to 
research. “I researched kids’ movies,” he says, “and 
how they work and how myths work; and I looked very 
carefully at the elements of films within that fairy-tale 
genre which made them successful.” Some of his 
conclusions were almost fanciful. “I found that myth 
always took place over the hill, in some exotic, far-off 
land. For the Greeks, it was Ulysses going off into the 
unknown, For Victorian England it was India or North 
Africa or treasure islands. For America it was Out 
West. There had to be strange savages and bizarre 
things in an exotic land. Now the last of that mytholo- 
gy died out in the mid-1950s, with the last of the men 
who knew the Old West. The last ‘over the hill’ is 
space.” 
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Other conclusions were more practical. “The title 
Star Wars was an insurance policy. The studio didn’t 
see it that way; they thought science fiction was a very 
bad genre, that women didn’t like it, although they did 
no market research on that until after the film was 
finished. But we calculated that there are something 
like $8 million worth of science fiction freaks in the 
USA, and they will go to see absolutely anything with 
a title like Star Wars.” Beyond that audience, Lucas 
was firm that the general public should be encouraged 
to see the film not as esoteric science fiction but as a 
space fantasy. 

The final plot line was concocted after four drafts, in 
which different heroes in different ages had soared 
through space to worlds even wilder than those that 
finally appeared. It was a calculated blend. “I put in all 
the elements that said this was going to be a hit,” 
Lucas says. He even put a value on them. “With Star 
Wars I reckoned we should do $16 million domes- 
tic’’—that is, the distributors’ share in the United 
States and Canada would amount to $16 million— 
“and, if the film caught right, maybe $25 million. The 
chances were a zillion to one of it going further.” Wall 
Street investment analysts, even after the film had 
opened, shared his doubts. They felt it could never 
match Jaws. 

Both makers and analysts were wrong. Star Wars 
was a “sleeper,” a film whose vast success was in doubt 
until after it had been open for a while. Meanwhile, 
Lucas and Kurtz had to do battle over budgets. The 
original sums were so tight that Kurtz told the board at 
Fox, “This will only work if everything goes perfectly. 
And it very rarely does.” During shooting, the designer 
of monsters fell sick, his work for the sequence in a 
space tavern incomplete. The sequence did not work in 
its original form, but the studio would allow only 
$20,000 more to restage and reshoot the scene. 

Compared with 2007 (Lucas calls Kubrick’s film 
“the ultimate science fiction movie”), the special 
effects in Star Wars were cheap. Where Kubrick could 
allow his space stations to circle elegantly for a minute, 
Lucas had to cut swiftly between individual effects. 
But that became part of the film’s design. Where 
Kubrick’s camera was static, Lucas and Kurtz encour- 
aged their special-effects team to develop ways to 
present a dogfight in space with the same realism as 
any documentary about World War II. As usual in 
animation, they prepared storyboards, precise draw- 
ings of how each frame was to look; but, unlike most 
animation, their drawings were based-on meticulous 
study of real war footage. They looked for the elements 


that made an audience believe what they were seeing. 


For Lucas, it was a return to his original interests at 
USC—the basics of film, recreated with models; 
superimposition, paintings, and animation. “We used a- 


lot of documentary footage,” Kurtz says, “and some 


ever made hat had air-to-air combat—from The Blue 
_Max to The Batle of Britain. We even looked at film 
fı ‘e were looking for the reason each 
shot worked, the slight roll of the wings that made it 


Cashing in on 


Tie “other empire that George Lucas built is 
becmiag stil. Star Wars played to packed houses 
a second time around last summer, maintaining its 
pesition as the most successful box-office attrac- 
tien ir history. Star Wars toys and games were 
ever. more prominent last Christmas than the year 
before fer the first time, supply matched demand 
for Dacth Vader masks or Death Star board games 
Of remote-control R2-D2s. 

The movie itself has now returned more than 
$230 million worldwide to Twentieth Century- 
Fex. more than $180 million of that in America. 
Lucasfilm takes 40 percent of the profits. Sales of 
ali the fays and gimmicks, mirrors and marshmal- 
lows, sold under the Star Wars banner have now 
gone aver the $200 million mark; Lucasfilm and 
Fox. smit:royalties of between 5 and 10 percent on 
the reak prices. Their earnings must now, say 
insiders, be well over $20 million. 

At taeenc of 1978 thirty people were still work- 
ing ful time for Black Falcon, Lucasfilm’s mar- 
keting offshoot. They were managing the toy 
licenses which produce 70 percent of the royalty 
inceme—and also deals such as a Thanksgiving 
TY special about Wookies; Ballantine Books’s 
exchiswe franchise to use Star Wars characters on 
paperback cevers; a newspaper strip, closely super- 
vised y comics buff Lucas himself; and the 
sugar-sree bubble gum demanded by diabetic 
Lucas.. ; 

As ‘tae.second Star Wars movie goes before the 
cameras, the overriding Lucasfilm interest in char- 
acters and names will begin to erode Fox’s money 
ipterex in the merchandising. The other Star 

mpirs will be George Lucas’s personal fief 

e Ie of his copyrights. 
srchandising money has meant struggle: 
‘eds of thousands of dollars spent in lawsuits 
iag copyright pirates who marketed such 


The Man Who Made Star Wars 


2001, retreated to a warehouse in Van Nuys, Califor- 
nia. There he developed a camera which could move 
through any axis, to match real-life movement of wing 
tips or fuselage; and linked it with a computer that 
could remember the movements and duplicate them 
exactly when a different model was before the camera. 
That way, two separate models, photographed sepa- 
rately, could seem to do precise battle. The surround- 


STAR WARS 


ingenious devices as The Force Beam, a long 
hollow rod which contains a lurid pink light. FBI 
and Customs cooperation kept the Star Wars 
image pure. Alcohol, cigarettes, and sex were all 
held far away from the fantasy. In America, nutri- 
tional advice dictated which food licenses were 
granted, and very few were; in Europe, where 
sweets-makers are accustomed to brisk selling 
seasons tied to a film’s promotion, Lucasfilm was 
more generous. 

In 1977, children went away with empty pack- 
ages and the promise of C3-POs to fill them— 
because assembly lines could not produce fast 
enough. But last Christmas, ardent fans could buy 
Star Wars sheets, Star Wars slippers, bubble bath 
(“. . . just pour one capful under the Force of 
your faucets . . .”), wallpaper, watches, electric 
toothbrushes, and notebooks labeled “R2-D2’s 
Memory Bank” or “Princess Leia’s Rebel Jotter” 
or ““Chewbacca’s Space Notes.” 

As for the movie itself, submerged in all the 
razzle-dazzle marketing, its big-screen earning 
life continues. In July 1978 it was re-released i 
small communities in America i 
where it had not played before. 

The release started with 
1700 theaters in a week, 
and built up to 2000. The 
second release was an im- 
pressive success. Now the 
ballyhoo may die down “ 
for a while as we wait a 
for the next install- 

ment of an epic 

that Lucas himself 
reckons could run 

as long as the century. 


—M.P. and L.M. 
























































































ing planets were on a painted background; the laser- 
fire was added by animation. Superimposition brought 
all the elements together. Developing the technique 
took most of the year and of the budget allocated to 
special effects. “The fact is that we didn’t have the 
money,” Lucas said later, “and the key to special 
effects is time and money. I had to cut corners like 
crazy. I cut scenes left and right. And I cut out over 
100 special effects shots. The film is about 25 percent 
of what I wanted it to be.” 
Arguably, the technique worked better dramatically 
than did the spectacle of 2001]. Lucas was invading the 
territory of Edgar Rice Burroughs, not a laboratory. 
He was making a series of Tolkein episodes, with drag- 
ons, hobbits, wizards like Gandalf and dark forces with 
storm troopers like Naz-Gul for support. There is no 
respect for science, no residue of a one-time staple of 
films—the menace of the atomic age. In this patch of 
deep space, giant craft can thunder like jet airplanes, 
and the London Symphony Orchestra can blast its 
romantic horns and violins. Mere physics says that 
space is silent. And Lucas contrives his battles well 
enough to spare us any desire to concentrate on the 
precise specifications of the craft involved. 
But he does not tell a story. This is the basic failing 
of the film. It lacks true narrative drive and force. It is 
a void, into which any mystic idea can be projected; 
entertainment, brilliantly confected, which is quite 
hollow. Its only idea is individualism——that a man must 
take responsibility for others, even at great personal 
‘cost and peril. Its idea is, in classic form, “A man’s 
gotta do what a man’s gotta do.” 
The iconography is bizarre. Darth Vader, the das- 
tardly villain, is black. That is common in science 
fiction. In the supposedly liberal Planet of the Apes 
series, the wicked and stupid gorillas are the military, 
and they are black. The honey-colored chimpanzees 
are the wise, good scientists. The closer to the color of 
a California WASP, the better the character: it is a fair 
rule of thumb. But Darth Vader’s forces are storm 
troopers armored in white. The wicked Grand Moff 
Tarkin lives in a gray-green world, with gray-green 
uniforms; he is clearly a wicked Nazi. Yet when our 
~-heroes take their just reward at the very end, there are 
images which parallel the finest documentary of 
Nazism, Riefenstahl’s Triumph of the Will. “I can 
see,” Kurtz says, “why people think that. I suppose it is 
_. like the moment when Hitler crosses the podium to lay 
-the wreath.” Critical confusion is not surprising when 
-there are allusions to Nazism as both good and bad. 
French leftist critics thought the film was fascist; Ital- 
‘jan rightists thought it was clearly communistic. 
Nor is the vague, pantheistic deism of the film 
coherent. Star Wars talks much of The Force, a field 
of energy that permeates the universe and can be used 


for both good and evil. It is passed on with a sword, just 
as the sword Excalibur is passed on in the Arthurian. ° 


romance; the influence of chivalric stories is strong. 
But when The Force is used by Luke Skywalker to 
help him destroy the monstrous Death Star, he is 
urged only to relax, to obey his instincts, to close his 
eyes and fight by feeling. The Force amounts to build- 
ing a theology out of staying cool. 

Star Wars has been taken with ominous seriousness. 
It should not be. The single strongest impression it 
leaves is of another great American tradition which 
involves lights, bells, obstacles, menace, action, tech- 
nology, and thrills. It is pinball—on a cosmic scale. 


n May 25, 1977, Star Wars went out on test 
release to twenty-five theaters. In nine days, 
it had grossed $3.5 million. Within two 

months it had recouped its $9 million costs, and it was 
in profit before its general release. 

In real money terms, Star Wars was made for 
money that would not have bought a moderate drama 
in the early 1960s, if it involved overseas filming. Its 
marketing was directed, cleverly, at an audience which 
was known to exist—the young in summer. It was 


released carefully, at ordinary ticket prices. Its pros- 


pects had been properly researched. The cynics ob- 
served the signs and bought stock in Twentieth Centu- 
ry-Fox as fast as they could. As the share price soared, 
student audiences justified the rise. 

On the profits, Twentieth Century-Fox waxed fat. It 
kept 60 percent of the film’s earnings. Neither Kurtz 
nor Lucas would talk of how the rest was divided. Alec 
Guinness was said to be the richest actor in the world 
because the producers had given him an extra half 
point in the profits. British tax rates made that claim 
seem unlikely. But the real point of interest was the 
attitude of Kurtz and Lucas toward giving away profit 
to thank their associates. “Some of the profit was obli- 
gated by contract to certain people. Some of it wasn’t,” 
Kurtz says. “We used the uncommitted points to say 
‘thank you’ to people for doing a good job. People tell 
me that’s unheard of in the movie business, but I really 
don’t think so. It’s a private contract. People just don’t 
talk about it.” 

George Lucas kept a sizable interest in any sequels 
to Star Wars. That was written into his original 
contract with Twentieth Century-Fox, at his insis- 
tence. The money will be the seed of his other projects. 
He still dreams of making personal films, concentrat- 
ing on the poetry of cinema. Ned Tannen says, “The 
fact that Star Wars is the biggest hit ever made and © 
that he doesn’t think it is very good—that’s what fasci- 
nates me about George. It’s what I really admire about 
him—and I certainly think he is wrong.” [C] 
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Come to Greece and come face to face wit O00 years o 
history, living legend. 

Feel the magic of ancient Corinth, Olympia and Knos 
Touch the cool marble of the mighty Acropolis. Stand on 
the misty heights of Delphi where the gods themselves stand 
frozen in stone. 

Then venture beyond history to an astonishing world of 
laughrer and song. 

Sail the seas of Poseidon to seductive Greek isies like 
Mykonos and Rhodes, Corfu and Santorini. 

Dance to the music of Apollo. Drink the wines of Dio 
Fall in love with the warm, vibrant people Aphrodite Ios 

This year, visit a world thar's truly out of this world. 
The Gods Country of Greece and the Greek Isles. Still one 
the least expensive countries in Europe. 

Call your travel agent or mail the coupon today. 

Theres no place on earth like Greece. 
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| The civilized way f 
to see Greece. g 


There are many brochures around that give you 
bits and pieces of Greece. 
‘Traveline’s book gives you the whole Greece. 
It's packed with sun and fun. Greek Isles’ cruises. 
Tours of Classical Greece. Elegant escorted tours. 
Many plans add Egypt or Israel. All include 
scheduled service on the No. | nonstop airline to 
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_A Happy Word: Festivals 


Festival, fête, festa, das fest, fiesta: Everywhere, a 
_ word of gaiety and celebration. Once, festivals 
~ were meant to commemorate traditional events in 
the ‘year’s calendar: the changing of the seasons, 
-the birth or death of a patron saint, the return of the 
= fishing fleet, the golden autumn harvests. 
Today, along with the ancient feasts, there is an 
_ outpouring of man-made celebrations: cultural, 
“music, art, film, jazz festivals. These events, built 
around a galaxy of exceptional talent in stunning 
- surroundings create memorable moments that will 
-enrich your travels. 
` Our International Travel Planner 1979 is meant 
to select from among the outstanding events 





around the world those explosions of local excite- 
ment that will add depth and meaning to your trip. 

We have provided a tear-out card at page T25 for 
you to use. If you’d like free information about the 
countries, events, and services in the Travel Plan- 
ner, just fill it out and send it along. You’ll receive 
a rich collection of information to help you plan 
your trip. 

1979 holds promise as another strong travel 
year. We hope you will be among the travelers 
moving about the world and sharing in the joy of 
festivals and celebrations everywhere. 








EUROPE 


_ Celebrations and anniversaries; music and art festivals; gastronomic and sports 


events, and much more brighten 1979. 


INDORRA 


July 22~23: FOLK DANCE AND MUSIC 
“FESTIVAL, Canillo. 

July 23-25: FOLKLORIC FESTIVAL, Les Es- 

-caldes Village. Includes an old-fashioned 

fair. 

September 8: OUR LADY OF MEITXELL 

«NATIONAL FESTIVAL, Religious pageant 

and folklore. 


-  March-June 30; September 1-December 

(31: OPERA SEASON, Vienna. 

March 13-18: WORLD ICE SKATING 

-< CHAMPIONSHIP, Vienna. 

March 31-April 8: ART & ANTIQUES FAIR, 

. Salzburg. 

April 7—16: EASTER FESTIVAL, Salzburg. 
‘Music concerts. 

April 28-May 6: SOUTHEAST SPRING TRADE 

"PAIR, Graz. 

May 5-13: AUSTRIAN WINE FAIR, Krems, 

"Lower Austria. 

May 15-July 1: WORLD EXHIBITION OF 

"PHOTOGRAPHY, Vienna. 

_ May 19-June 24: vienna FESTIVAL. Con- 

certs at various locations. 

une 16—July 1: SCHUBERT FESTIVAL, 

-> Hohenems, Vorarlberg. Concerts. 

une 29-August 29: CARINTHIAN SUMMER 

FESTIVAL, Ossiach and Villach. 

July 19-August 22: BREGENZ FESTIVAL, 

_ Bregenz. Music and drama. 

uly. 26-~August 31: SALZBURG FESTIVAL. 

< Music, drama. World famous performers 

_ and conductors. 

_ August 4-25: WORLD YOUTH FESTIVAL OF | 
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grimages. 


FAIR, Vienna. 


"MUSIC AND THE PERFORMING ARTS, Vien-.. October: sTYRIAN AUTUMN FESTIVAL, 


Boe na. Music, ballet, folkloric dance. Graz. 
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HIGHLIGHTS ’79 


Among Europe’s major celebrations 

and festivals this year are: 

è Brussels’ Millennium, Belgium. 
Year-long birthday party to celebrate 
first thousand years of its recorded 


è 35th anniversary of World War II 
battles at various sites. 

® 750th anniversary of founding of 
Turku, Finland, Scandinavia’s third 
largest city. Year-long festivities. 

e 2,00Cth anniversary of the city of 
Regensburg, West Germany. 

e 900th anniversary of the Death of St. 
Stanislaus, patron of Cracow, Po- 
land. Religious rites, programs, pil- 


In Britain, a number of important 
anniversaries take place: the 1,000th 
anniversary of the founding of the gov- 

ernment of the Isle of Man; the 50th 
anniversary of the death of D.H. Law- 
rence; the 150th anniversary of the 
Oxford-Cambridge Boat Race; and the 
100th anniversary of the beginning of ° 
the Industrial Revolution. All will be 
the focus of special events. 


August 30-September 9: BURGENLAND 
WINE WEEK, Eisenstadt. floats. 
September 2-30: BRUCKNER FESTIVAL, 
~ Linz, Upper Austria. 
September 8-16: INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


October 13-14: INTERNATIONAL DOG 
sHow, Tulln, Lower Austria. 

Mid-October: ‘‘ViENNALE 79,” Vienna. 
International film festival. 

November 17-20: INTERNATIONAL RIDING 
AND JUMPING TOURNAMENT, Vienna. 

November 17—December 24: CHRISTMAS 
MARKET, Vienna. 

December 24: “SILENT NIGHT, HOLY 
NIGHT” CELEBRATIONS, Oberndorf, 
Hallein, Wagrain. Recalls the compos- 
ing of the famous Christmas carol. 

December 31: ‘*KAISERBALL’” IMPERIAL. 
GALA, Vienna. At the Imperial Palace. 


BELGIUM 


March 3: BALL OF THE DEAD RAT, Ostend. 
A costumed carnival ball. 

April: “DAMNATION OF FAUST,” Brussels, 
Performed by a company of 400. 

April 7—16: WOMEN 1979 FESTIVAL, Oos- 
tend. 

April 28-May 1: 12TH BEAUJOLAIS 
FESTIVAL, Bomal-Sur-Ourthe. Folklore 
parades with bands, majorettes, singers. 

May 1: 1,001sT ANNUAL PERFORMANCE OF 
THE PLAY OF SAINT EVERMAR, Rutten. 

May 6—July 4, July 26-September 30: 

. MUSIC FESTIVALS, Flanders, Ghent, 
Brussels, Leuven, Bruges. Guest per- 
formers. 

May 13: CAT FESTIVAL WITH PARADE, 
Teper. Folklore event with costumes and 


May 24: PROCESSION OF THE HOLY BLOOD, 
Bruges: At 3-P.m. 1,500 citizens in 
medieval garb go miles to honor relic 
from the year 1180. 

Jane 2-5: INTERNATIONAL MILITARY MUSIC 
FESTIVAL, Mons. 





“Our Dollar Stretcher Holidays will 
stretch your moneyall over Britain? 


Being Emtain’s own airline, we know better than anyone 
where ai. the right places—and the best values—are in 
Britain. You needn’t take our word for it. Just our tours, 
includisg 2-week versions of these plums if you like.) Here, 
a smail sample, courtesy of Robert Morley. 

OUR FLY/DRIVE HOLIDAY, 

7 DAY® $175. An Avis car for two, unlimited mileage (petrol 
on youjiand 7 days to see Britain—from the lush green valleys 
of Walessto the lochs and highlands of Scotland. 

OUR EA MOUS LONDON SHOW TOUR, 

8 NIGHTS $195. The original. And still an unbeatable 
value. Taeatre-area hotel, private bath, Continental breakfast, 
3 hit shews, Lucullan banquet evening, and much more. 
OUR EONDON/PARIS SHOW TOUR, 

7 NIGHTS $245. 4 nights in London, 3 in Paris. Fine hotels 











with private bath and Continental breakfast, 2 theatre tickets 
in each city—including the Folies Bergère in Paris—and a 
cruise down the Seine. 

OUR DOLLAR STRETCHER FARES. 

NEW YORK TO LONDON FROM $309 ROUNDTRIP. 
Combine our Dollar Stretcher Fares—available from all 

9 gateway cities—with a Dollar Stretcher Holiday, and you'll 
find no one gives you better value for your money. With my 
space running out, and possibly my air, I suggest you send for 
our tell-all brochures. Or call your Travel Agent or British 
Airways (check your telephone directory for our local toll- 
free number). 

Tour prices are per person, based on double occupancy, and lower before 

April 1. Book our Dollar Stretcher Fare 21 days in advance, stay 7 to 60 

days. Airfare subject to change. 


| pera a a R a eqs war O U O I 5 
British Airways, Box 457, Dept. 26-11, Fresh Meadows, NY 11365, 
i Dear Commander Morley: 

I want to stretch my money—and my fun—-as far as they wall go. 

Please send me your: 

i “Dollar Stretcher Holidays to Britain & Europe” 
“Uncomplicated Guide to Fares” 

Name te 
Address... i 
CAV oid eee COE 


My Travel Agent is. m 


British“ 
airways . 


We'll take more care of you. 





p hotographed at Leeds Castle in Kent, 


June 3: CENTURY-OLD PROCESSION OF THE 
GOLDEN CHARIOT, Mons. 

July 2-8: EUROPE CUP FOR TENNIS, Brus- 
sels. 

July 4-5: OMMEGANG PAGEANTS, Brussels. 
Annual procession with participants in 
sixteenth-century costumes. 

July 7-9: TOUR DE FRANCE BICYCLE RACES, 

Brussels. 
July 25: GAMES WITHOUT BORDERS, Brus- 
els. Various sporting events. 
: July 25-27: FOURTH INTERNATIONAL 
eo CLOWN FESTIVAL, Blankenberge. 
-July 27~August 10: INTERNATIONAL MUSIC 
DAYS, Bruges. 

August 7~8: MILLENNIUM SOCCER CUP, 
Brussels. 

August 14-16: MILLENNIUM FLOWER, 
TAPESTRY, Brussels. At the Grand’ 
Place. 

-August 30-September 2: INTERNATIONAL 
HORSE RACE, Oostend. 

September 6: ‘LES GRANDES HEURES DE 
‘BRUXELLES,’ Brussels. Skits, plays, and 
pageantry recall the Middle Ages. 

_ September 23: FESTIVAL OF WALLONIA, 

-=+ Mons. A cartoon festival. 

< September 29—October 14: ANNUAL 
OKTOBERFEST, Wieze. Beer festival. 

- December 14: THE “NUTS” FAIR, Bas- 
-togne. Recalls the famous reply to Ger- 
man demand for surrender. Also the 35th 
anniversary of the Battle of the Bulge. 


‘BULGARIA 


A pril 11-15: INTERNATIONAL WATER POLO 

“TOURNAMENT, Sofia. 

flay 1: LABOR DAY PARADES AND 

“CELEBRATIONS. 

: May 9-13: VARNA ’79: INTERNATIONAL 

- “CHORAL COMPETITION, Varna. 

_ May. 19-29: 13TH NATIONAL FESTIVAL OF 

| oU. HUMOR AND SATIRE, Gabrovo. Parades 
and exhibits. 

‘May 22-28: BULGARIAN FILM FESTIVAL, 

Sofia. 

_ May 23~June 14: MUSIC WEEKS INTER- 

NATIONAL FESTIVAL, Sofia, Opera, 

-chamber music, choral recitals. 

| June 1-July 14: SUMMER FESTIVAL OF 

os SYMPHONY, CANTATA, ORATORIO, OPERA, 

“AND CHAMBER Music, Varna. 

June 3-9: rose pay, Karlovo. 

ame 14-19; GOLDEN ORPHEUS FESTIVAL, 
Sunny Beach. International popular 
music competition. 

-July 1-30: NEPTUNE FESTIVAL AND 
“CARNIVAL, Albena, Zlatni Pyassutsi, 

<- Slunchev Bryag. 

‘July 9-24: INTERNATIONAL BALLET 

“COMPETITION, Varna. 

August 21-September 1; INTERNATIONAL 

“<< FOLKLORE FESTIVAL, Sunny Beach, 

‘Burgas. 

_ September 10-19: CHAMBER MUSIC 

->i FESTIVAL, Plovdiv. Concerts. 


Early May: FLOWER FESTIVAL, Anthestiria. 
-Early May: Nicosia FESTIVAL. Theater, art, 
and music. 


© May 15-31: INTERNATIONAL TENNIS 
TOURNAMENT, Nicosia. 






































May 26—June 10: FOURTH CYPRUS 
INTERNATIONAL FAIR, Nicosia. 

June-July: ANCIENT GREEK DRAMA 
FESTIVAL, Kato Paphos. 

June 11: CELEBRATION OF THE FLOOD, all 
seaside towns. Sea games, traditional 
dances and songs to mark the stemming 
of a flood long ago. 

June 28-30: SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL, 
Limassol. Drama at the ancient Curium 
Theater. 

June 30—July 9: INTERNATIONAL ARTS 
FESTIVAL, Limassol. Music, art, drama. 

July: OPEN TENNIS TOURNAMENT, Troodos. 
Open to all. 

July 1-15: FOLK AND CLASSICAL DANCES, 
CONCERTS, EXHIBITS, Limassel. At the 
Municipal Gardens. 

August 1-15: FOLK ART FESTIVAL, Paphos. 
Craft and art exhibits. 

August 14-15: THE DORMITION OF THE 
HOLY VIRGIN, Monasteries of 
Trooditissa and Kykko. 

September 15-30: WINE FESTIVAL, Limas- 
sol. Folk dances, songs, and free wine at 
all open-air restaurants. 

Early October: INTERNATIONAL CLAY 
COURT TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS, Nicosia. 


CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA 


May 2-9: INTERNATIONAL FAIR, Brno. 
Exhibits. 

May 12~Jume 6: INTERNATIONAL SPRING 
MUSIC FEST: VAL, Prague, 34th annual 
event, Concerts, opera and jazz. 

May 30—August 30: BRATISLAVA CIVIC 
FESTIVAL, Bratislava. Concerts, operas, 
dances, organ recitals, and chamber 
music. 

June 13-21: INTERNATIONAL TELEVISION 
FESTIVAL, Praha. 

June 22-24: INTERNATIONAL FOLK MUSIC 
FESTIVAL, Stranznice. Concerts and 
competitions. 

August: CHOPIN MUSIC FESTIVAL, 
Marianske Lazne. 

August 24-September 21: 21st DVORAK 
FESTIVAL, Karlovy Vary. Music con- 
certs. 

August 25-September 9: AGRICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION FAIR, Ceske Budejovice. 

October: BACH FESTIVAL, Bratislava. 


DENMARK 


April 4-end of August: DEER GARDEN. FAIR 
SEASON, Copenhagen. 

April 16: QUEEN MARGARETHE’S BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATION. 

April 28—-mid-September: LEGOLAND 
SEASON, Billund, Jutland. 

May 1-September 16: TIVOLI GARDENS 
SEASON, Copenhagen. 


May 2-6: SCANDINAVIAN FURNITURE SHOW, 


Copenhagen. 

May 22-27: roop Fair, Copenhagen. At 
Bella Center. Exhibits, demonstrations, 
and tasty samples. 

June 14-16: COMMON CATTLE FAIR FOR THE 
EASTERN ISLANDS, Roskilde. 

June 22~July 8: VIKING FESTIVAL, Fre- 
deriksund. The Vikings come back to 


oT6é Be sure to use the rently card at nave TIS 














life through a pageant, special games, 
and a banquet. 

June 23: MIDSUMMER EVE. Bonfires and 
night-time festivities throughout the 
country. 

Early July-early August: HANS CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSEN FESTIVAL, Odense. His stories 
are dramatized by children. 

July 1-August 17: SUMMER FESTIVAL, 
Copenhagen. Citywide free concerts and 
other events. 

July 4: REBILD FESTIVAL, Rebild National 
Park, south of Aalborg. Celebrates the 
American Independence Day. 

July 7-10: TILTING TOURNAMENT, Sonder- 
borg. Equestrian event. 

July 14: HORSE FAIR, Faaborg at Brahetrol- 
leborg Castle. An auction. 

August: FIRE REGATTA, Silkeborg Lake 
District. Illumination of private gardens 
and boats. 

September—December: ROYAL THEATER 
SEASON, Copenhagen. 

September 4-12: FESTIVAL WEEK, Aarhus. 
Ballet, music, and opera. 

September 13-16: 28TH SCANDINAVIAN 
FASHION WEEK, Copenhagen. 

October 12-21: FLOWER sHow, Copenha- 
gen. Exhibits. 

October 19-21: FOLK DANCE FESTIVAL, 
Aarhus. 

November 10-18: INTERNATIONAL BOAT 
sHow, Copenhagen. At Bella Center. 


FINLAND 


March 11: TAR SKI RACE, Oulu. Cross- 
country race open to visitors. 

March 15, 18, 21, 24: REINDEER SAFARI, 
Rovaniemi to Hetta. With Lapp guides. 

March 24-25: THE LADY DAY FESTIVAL, 
Enontekio. Lapp songs, reindeer sleigh 
rides, and lasso performances. 

June 4-14: DANCE AND MUSIC FESTIVAL, 
Kuopio. Modern dance, ballet, and folk. 

June 14-17; FESTIVAL, Vaasa. Music, art, 
drama. 

June 23-24: MIDSUMMER CELEBRATIONS, na- 
tionwide. Bonfires, speeches, and 
pageants. 

June 26—July 5: ARTS FESTIVAL, Jyvaskyla. 
Exhibits, concerts, and seminars on dif- 
ferent themes. 

July 8-26: OPERA- FESTIVAL, Savonlinna. 
Program includes Boris Godunov, The 
Last Temptations and The Magic Flute. 
Concerts by Elly Ameling, Emil Gilels, 

July 12-15; jazz °79, Pori. International 
performers. 

July 16-22: FOLK MUSIC FESTIVAL, Kausti- 
nen. International music and dance per- 
formances. Theme: Folk Music Tradition 
in Lapland: 

July 29-August 5: CHAMBER MUSIC 
FESTIVAL, Kuhmo. Guest composer: 
Aulis Sallinen. - 

August 4-9: music FESTIVAL, Turku. 
Chamber music, symphonies, and rock. 
City is marking its 750th anniversary. 

August 14-19: TAMPERE THEATRE SUMMER. 
Open-air theater with revolving seats. 

August 23—September 7: HELSINKI 
FESTIVAL. Art, ballet, and music. 

December. 6: INDEPENDENCE DAY 
OBSERVANCES. © 


; Name_ 


Or enjoy 2 extra days in Paris. 
You can, with the money you 
save seeing Europe by train on 
Eurailoass—instead of driving. 

Eurailpass is one rail ticket 
good for unlimited First Class 
travel in 15 countries. On fast, 
frequent, often luxurious trains 

Sleep on a train, gain extra da 
light hours for sight-seeing. Sto 
off if you like, at some intriguin 
spot, and go on later. Also get fi 
or discount rides on many boat 
e ferries and buses. 

All this at an unbeatable bar- 

gain. Unlimited First Class rail 

| travel for 15 days, $190. 21 days, 

$230. One month, $280. Two 

| months, $390. Three months, 
$460. And a Eurail Youthpass—fi 

those under 26—2 months of 

Economy travel for $260. 

One roundtrip can get you 
your money's worth. Paris to 
Vienna, say, is $601 on a typical 
2-week car rental, $229 by regul 
First Class train, only $190 with z 
15-day Eurailpass. For full detail 
send for our booklet. Note: yol 
can't buy Eurailpass in Europe. f 
it here from your Travel Agent. 

ee ee es es ee ee ee ee 
EURAILPASS i: 


BoxQ 
Staten island, NY 10305 


Please send me all the informatio! 
i need to see Eurailpass’ Europe. 


Address 


City. State zip 


1 EURAILPAS 
See Europe for Less. 


EURAILPASS' EUROPE: Austria, Belt 
Denmark, Finland, France, Gern 


Mm Greece, italy, Luxembourg, Nether! 


į Norway, Portugal, Spain, Swe 
Switzerland. 








pe, 


ields of spring flowers add radiance to Austria’s lovely Alpine countryside. 


‘March 31-April 9: INTERNATIONAL 
BAKERY AND PASTRY MAKING 
‘U BXHIBITION, Paris, 
April-June: paris OPERA, Paris. Recitals 
~ with Joan Sutherland, Gundula Janowitz, 
“Teresa Berganza. 
April 13: 16TH ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL 
<< FESTIVAL OF CONTEMPORARY ART, 
Royan. Film, drama, ballet. 
April 13-22: 11TH ANNUAL EASTER 
|) FESTIVAL OF RELIGIOUS MUSIC AND ART, 
=> Lourdes, Tarbes, Saint-Savin. 
April 15-22: EASTER FESTIVAL OF MUSIC 
» AND SACRED ART, Lourdes. 
‘April 28-May 13: FOIRE DE PARIS, Paris. 
< -Fair at Parc de Vincennes, 
_May-—June: FESTIVAL OF SAINT-DENIS, 
_) Saint-Denis. Classical music, jazz, rock, 
opera. 
ay—October: PARIS-MOSCOW EXHIBITION, 
Paris. 
ay 4-June 20: BORDEAUX FESTIVAL, Bor- 
<o deaux, Drama, ballet, and music. 
May. 10-25: INTERNATIONAL FILM 
C FESTIVAL, Cannes. 32nd year. 
May 11-—June 3: 4TH INTERNATIONAL 
- o “SBLORALIES DE PARIS.” At the Parc de 
2° Vincennės. 
: May 29-June 11: INTERNATIONAL TENNIS 
= TOURNAMENT, Paris. At the Stade Ro- 
z< land Garros. 
June 1-17: music FESTIVAL, Strasbourg. 
_ International performers. 
-June 5-6: D-DAY LANDING ANNIVERSARY 
“OBSERVANCES, Normandy. 35th year. 
June 6-12: MARAIS FESTIVAL, Paris. Old 
> «homes are the setting for music concerts 
© and dramatic presentations. 
June 9-10: LEMANS AUTO RACE. 












June 9-17: 33RD INTERNATIONAL 
AERONAUTICS AND SPACE SHOW, Paris. 
At Le Bourget Airport. 

July-August: AVIGNON FESTIVAL. 

Drama, films, music, and baller. 

July 1-22: TOUR DE FRANCE BICYCLE RACE, 
nationwide. 

July 1-31: Festiva, Arles. Guitar playing 
and bullfights. 

July 14: BASTILLE DAY. 

July 15-September 23: SUMMER “ESTIVAL, 
Paris. More than 120 concerts art 
exhibits, competitions. 

September 1-17: INTERNATIONAE MUSIC 
FESTIVAL, Besancon. 

September 8: FESTIVAL OF THE N.TIVITY OF 
THE VIRGIN, Lourdes. 

October 30-Nevember 11: GASTEONOMIC 
FAIR, Dijon. 

November 14-19: EIGHTH INTER- 
NATIONAL FESTIVAL OF CONTEMPORARY 
MUSIC, Metz. 

November 17-19: LES TROIS GLOEIEUSES, 
Nuits-Saint-Georges, Beaune. and 
Meursault. Wine festivals. 


. December 3-24: TRADITIONAL CHRISTMAS 


FAIR, Strasbourg. 


EAST 
GERMANY 


May 7-12: SIXTH INTERNATIONAL JOHANN 
SEBASTIAN BACH COMPETITION. Leipzig. 

May 15-June 2: MUSIC FESTIVAL, Dresden. 

June 1-6: HANDEL FESTIVAL, Hale. 

July 1-8: rose snow, Erfurt. Exàibit. 

July 42-14: INTERNATIONAL SONC 
FESTIVAL. Restock. 

September 2-9: FALL Fair, Leipzig. 


T8 _Be sure to use the reply card at page T25 


September 28-October 14: 23RD FESTIVAL 
OF THEATER AND MUSIC, Berlin. 

November 11-18: 15TH ANNUAL MUSIC 
DAYS, Halle. 


WEST 
GERMANY 


March 4-8: INTERNATIONAL FAIR, 
Frankfurt. 

March 23: GERMAN CARNIVAL DANCE 
GROUPS COMPETITION, Muenster. 

April 26-May 13: INTERNATIONAL 
THEATER FESTIVAL, Hamburg. Twenty 
ensembles from all over the world. 

April 27—October 21: ‘‘BUNDES- 
GARTENSCHAU”’ (Federal Garden Show), 
Bonn. 247 acres of exhibition grounds. 

April 28-May 6: ‘AUER MAIDULT,”” 
Munich. Traditional antiques market. 

May 1-31: MAY FESTIVAL OF BALLET AND 
music, Weisbaden. 

June: NYMPHENBURG SUMMER FESTIVAL, 
Munich. 

Second half of June: MOZART FESTIVAL, 
Wurzburg. 

Second half of June: “KIEL WEEK,’’ Kiel. 
International sailing competition. 

June 22—July 3: INTERNATIONAL FILM 
FESTIVAL, Berlin. 

June 23-July 1: DERBY WEEK, Hamburg. 

July: INTERNATIONAL EQUESTRIAN 
COMPETITION, Aachen, 

July-August: MOZART CONCERT SEASON, 
Augsburg. 

July-September: HEIDELBERG CASTLE 
FESTIVAL. Concerts, illuminations. 

July 8-August 2: OPERA FESTIVAL, 
Munich. 








July 24~August 27: WAGNER FESTIVAL, 
Bayreath. 

End of Jaly: GERMAN GRAND PRIX, Hock- 
enheim 

August: INTERNATIONAL FAIR, Frankfurt. 

Mid-Auguit: ATHEETICS CUP, Dusseldorf. 
Trackand field. 

August-Oetober: WINE FESTIVAL, Rhine 
River area. 

September: WINE AND SAUSAGE FESTIVAL, 
Bad Durkheim, 

September 7~29: FESTIVAL WEEKS, Berlin. 


Opera. 

September 22~October 7: OKTOBERFEST, 
Munich. Beer festival. 

October 16@—October 15: FRANKFURT BOOK 
FAIR. International book publishing 
exhibitien, mainly to the trade. 

November 2—December 2: ‘650TH 
ANNIVERSARY Of THE ‘HAMBURG DOM,” 
Hamburg. Folk festival. 

December 1-24: ‘“cHrisTKINDLESMARKT”’ 
(Christmas Market), Nuremberg, 
Munich: Berlin, Frankfurt. Decora- 
tions, »ovs, and gingerbread for sale. 


‘GIBRALTAR 


April 14-15: BASKETBALL KNOCK-OUT 
LIGHTNING COMPETITION. 

June: INTERNATIONAL HOCKEY FESTIVAL 
AND TOURNAMENT. 

July: BASKETBALL INTERNATIONAL 
TOURMAMENT. 

August: DEEP SEA AND PIER FISHING 
COMPETITION. 

September 15: ROWING REGATTAS. In Ad- 
miralty waters. 

October 21: TRAFALGAR DAY CEREMONY. 
Memorial Service at the Trafalgar 
Cemetery. 

December: 36TH ANNUAL DRAMA FESTIVAL. 
At Incess Hall. 


GREECE 


March 2352FEA8T OF THE VIRGIN AND 
INDEPSNDENCE DAY, nationwide. 

April 1-Detober I: SOUND AND LIGHT 
PERFORMANCES, Athens and Rhodes. 

April 21-22: HOLY SATURDAY AND EASTER 
SUNDA Y, throughout Greece. Church ser- 
vices, fireworks, feasting, parades. 

May: INTERNATIONAL DANCE FESTIVAL, 

Chania, Crete.. 

May 1: Lanor paw. Flower festivals, fairs, 

and parades in many areas. 

May 8~-Z3<FLOWEX FESTIVAL, Edessa. 

Exhibiteand a pageant. 
June—October: REGIONAL GREEK FOLK 
DANCE PERFORMANCES, Rhodes. 
June 21: MIDSUMMER’S DAY FESTIVAL, 
Rhodes: 
July: CRETAN WINE FESTIVAL, Rethymnon. 

Perfommances by visiting dance troupes. 

< July-August: EPIDAURUS FESTIVAL, 

œo Epidseurus. Ancient Greek drama. 

_ July-September: ATHENS FESTIVAL. 
|. Athens, Anciert drama, opera, music. 

; July-September: wine FESTIVALS, Athens, 
Rhodes, and Alexandroupolis. 
September: CRICKET MATCHES, Corfu. 
September 9-23: INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

FAIR, Thessaloniki. Includes film festival. 
October 26: NATIONAL HOLIDAY. Parades. 
















HUNGARY 


April 15—early September: ORGAN CONCERTS 
IN THE CATHEDRAL, Pannonhalma. 

April 27-29: INTERNATIONAL EQUESTRIAN 
CHAMPIONSHIP, Kiskunhalas. 

May—August: FERTOD HAYDN CONCERTS, 

, Budapest. 

May 16-24: INTERNATIONAL SPRING FAIR, 
Budapest. 

June-August: BEETHOVEN CONCERTS, Mar- 
tenvasar. At Brunswick Palace Gardens. 

July~August: OPEN AIR FESTIVAL, Buda- 
pest. Opera and ballet on Margaret Is- 
land. 

July—August: OPEN AIR FESTIVAL, Szeged. 
Symphonic concerts, opera, vaudeville 
show in nearby Aggtelek caves. 

August 18-23 — October 29: ART WEEKS, 
Budapest. 


ICELAND 


March—June: ICELAND SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA CONCERTS, Reykjavik. 
Every Thursday. 

April 11-16: ICELAND NATIONAL 
CHAMPIONSHIP SKI TOURNAMENT, Blaf- 
joll. Outside Reykjavik. 

April 19: FIRST DAY OF SUMMER. Events, 
mostly for children, throughout country. 

June 1: SEAMAN’S DAY. Parades, speeches, 
and sports competitions. 

June 17: NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE DAY. 





Parades, entertainment, dancing, and 
competitions. 

July 12-15: NATIONAL HORSE SHOW AND | 
RACING, Thingvellir. 

August 9-12: WESTMAN ISLANDS FESTIVAL 
Island of Heimaey. Open-air entertain- 
ment, bonfires. i 

October 9: LEIF ERICSON DAY. Marks dis= o- 
covery of North America by Ericson in = 
1000 a.D. 


IRELAND 


March 12-20: ST. PATRICK'S WEEK 
CELEBRATION, nationwide, but very 
festive in Dublin. 

March 25—December 8: [00TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF OUR LADY’S SHRINE, 0 
Knock, County Mayo. Days of devotion: 
and pilgrimages. ; 

April 13-17: CIRCUIT OF IRELAND 
INTERNATIONAL MOTOR RALLY. 

April 20-29: ARTS FESTIVAL, Dublin. 
Music, art, drama. mee 

April 25-29: 26TH INTERNATIONAL CHORAL | 
AND FOLK DANCE FESTIVAL, Cork. 

May 1-5; SPRING SHOW AND INDUSTRIES 
FAIR, Dublin. 

May 11-20: PAN CELTIC WEEK, Killarney, 
Competitions, concerts, exhibits from 
Celtic countries. 

May 18-27: INTERNATIONAL MAYTIME 
FESTIVAL AND CARROLLS THEATER 

FESTIVAL, Dundalk. 































lreland...friendly, un- 
spoiled, inviting, exciting. 
From sightseeing to shop- 
ping from castles to 
cottages, to the Abbey 
Theatre. And it’s described 
to perfection in this beau- 
tiful 32-page full color 
book. Take the first step 
toward a perfect vacation 
by writing, then see your 
travel agent. 


IRISH TOURIST BOARD 
Box 1200 
Long Island City, New York 11101 
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IRISH TOURIST BOARD, BOX 1200, LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 11101" 


Please send me your free, 32-page color book, “From ireland With Love’ 


MY TRAVEL AGENCY IS 
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May 25-28: THOMAS MOORE BICENTENARY, 
Avoca. Special programs. 

“June 3-15: FESTIVAL OF MUSIC IN GREAT 
: IRISH HOUSES, Dublin. 

June 9-15: FILM INTERNATIONAL, Cork. 
Short-film competition. 

June 15-17: DONEGAL INTERNATIONAL 
: MOTOR RALLY, Donegal. 

June 23-24: INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL OF 

~- music, Dublin. 
< July 6-8: BACH FESTIVAL, Killarney. 
` August 7~L1: Horse sHow, Dublin. 
“August 11-25: YEATS INTERNATIONAL 
“> SUMMER SCHOOL, Sligo. 
_ August 23-27: INTERNATIONAL FOLK 
oio DANCE FESTIVAL, Letterkenny. 
< September 1-6: ROSE OF TRALEE 

INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL, Tralee. 
September 15-30: 21st INTERNATIONAL 
FESTIVAL OF LIGHT OPERA, Waterford. 

October 1-20: THEATER FESTIVAL, Dublin. 
“Numerous dramatic works. 
1- October 24~November 4: OPERA FESTIVAL, 
= Wexford. Also film exhibits and concerts. 


ITALY 


“Throughout 1979: 35TH ANNIVERSARY 

“| OBSERVANCES OF THE BATTLES OF ANZIO 

AND CASSINO, following Allied landings 

in 1944. 

x April 15; EXPLOSION OF THE CART, Flor- 

Ja: ence. Easter Sunday fireworks. 

` April 21-May 3: 63RD INTERNATIONAL 
HANDICRAFTS FAIR, Florence. 





















American Express has 11 ways 
to have a good time in Italy. 
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April 25: st. MARKS FEAST DAY, Venice. 
Start of gondola regatta season. 

May-June: CLASSICAL THEATER FESTIVAL. 
Greek and Roman plays. 

May—July: CONCERT SEASON, Venice. 

May 9—July 4: 42ND MAY MUSIC FESTIVAL, 
Florence. At Teatro Communale. 

May 15: RACE OF THE CANDLES, Gubbio. 
Tall shrines are carried by costumed 
bearers to church atop Mount Ingino. 

May 20: SARDINIAN CAVALCADE, Sassari. 
3,000 parade in traditional costumes. 

May 26—June 10: 29TH INTERNATIONAL 
FAIR OF THE MEDITERRANEAN, Palermo. 

June—September: SUMMER THEATER, Ver- 
ona. Shakespeare, films, ballet, jazz. 

June 2: FESTIVAL OF THE REPUBLIC, Rome. 
Military parades. 

June 13: FEAST OF ST. ANTHONY, Padua. 

June 14: CORPUS CHRISTI FESTIVAL, Brin- 
disi. Religious processions and a pageant. 

June 24: REVIVAL OF SIXTEENTH-CENTURY 
FOOTBALL MATCH, Florence. In medieval 
costumes. Also a fireworks display from 
the terraced gardens overlooking the city. 

June 27—July 15: TWO WORLDS FESTIVAL, 
Spoleto. Opera, drama, ballet, exhibits. 

July-August: SUMMER OPERA SEASON, 
Rome. At the Baths of Caracaila. 

July 2 and August 16: patio, Siena. Pro- 
cession and bareback horse race. 
Medieval pageantry in costume. 

July 14: LOTH FESTIVAL OF ITALIAN REGIONS 
AND FOURTH INTERNATIONAL FOLKLORE 
FESTIVAL, Scanno. Music, art, song, and 
a pageant. 
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July 15: FESTIVAL OF THE REDEEMER, 
Venice. Parade of gondolas and other 
water craft marking the end of the 1575 
epidemic. 

July 15-August 15: 14TH INTERNATIONAL 
ORGAN FESTIVAL, Aosta. Series of six 
concerts in the historic cathedral. 

August: MUSICAL ENCOUNTERS, Sorrento. 
Concerts, ballet. Guest soloists. 

September 2: HISTORICAL REGATTA,’ Ven- 
ice. Traditional competition between 
two-oar racing gondolas. 

September 7—17: 43RD INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR OF THE LEVANT, Bari. 

Mid-September—early October: MUSICAL 
UMBRIA FESTIVAL, Perugia and other lo- 
cations. 34th year of opera, chamber 
music, and organ concerts. 

September 19: st. GENNARO FESTIVAL, 
Naples. Tribute to city’s patron saint. 

October—May: OPERA AND SYMPHONIC 
MUSIC FESTIVAL, Bologna. 

October 7-21: TRUFFLE FAIR, Alba. 
Famous white truffles for sale. 


LUXEMBOURG 


April 16: ‘‘EMAISCHEN’’ FESTIVAL AND 
MARKET, Old-Luxembourg. Games for 
children, songs, folk dances, and sale of 
artistic earthenware. 

May 1: LILY OF THE VALLEY DAY, 
Mondorf-Les-Bains. Continuous enter- 
tainment and an evening ball. 

May 4-20: ‘‘octave’’---301ST ANNUAL 





Italy, the birthplace of the Renaissance. And 


Be sure to use the reniy card at nave TIS 


Don't leave home without us. 





we offer 11 different ways to experience it. Like 

the “Italian Holiday” vacation, 17 days in Italy 

and Sicily. In Rome, you can visit ancient ruins 

and tour the Sistine Chapel, or in Florence, you'll 

see Michelangelo’s David and 7 major art 

museums. Also visit Venice, Milan, Capri, 

Palermo, more. And so much is included. First- 

class hotels, air fare, transportation, tour manager, 

most meals, and sightseeing. 

Sixty-four years of travel experience go into 

your tour, making sure you see the things you 

want to see, and do the things you want to do. 

For more information, see your travel agent or any 

office of American Express Travel Service. 

American Express Tours. For a good time. 
| 
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AMERICAN: 


PILGREMAGE to the shrine of Our Lady of 
Luxembourg. Laxembourg City. 

May 24: 23RD INTERNATIONAL CHESS 
TOURNAMENT, 4fondorf-Les-Bains. 

June-July: INTERNATIONAL CLASSICAL 
MUSIC FESTIVAL. Echternach. 

June 8: BANCING PROCESSION, Echternach. 
Honers St. Wilibrord. 

June 23: NATIONAL HOLIDAY. Concerts, 
dances, fireworks, parades. 

July-earty August: INTERNATIONAL 
OPEN~AIR THEATER AND MUSIC FESTIVAL, 
Witz. 

July 28-August 1k POTTERY AND CERAMIC 
ExHimt, Nospeit. 

August £2: INTERNATIONAL MOTO-CROSS: 
GRAND PRIX DE .UXEMBOURG, Ettel- 
brack. World championship series. 

August 26—September 14: ‘* scHUEBERFOER 
(Shepherd's Far), Luxembourg City. 

September 8-9: GRAPE AND WINE FESTIVAL, 
Grevenmacher. Fireworks, concerts, 
parades, and free wine. 


MALTA 


May 4-7: CARNIVAL, Valletta and nation- 
wide. Started in 1535. Dance competi- 
tions, band marehes, and decorated floats. 

June: THE MALTA INTERNATIONAL AIR 
RALLY, Valletta. Light aircraft. 

June 28-29: MNARJA FOLK FESTIVAL, Val- 
letta. Night eveuts at Buskett Gardens. 

July 1-15: Fair, Naxxar. 

September 8: reG«tta, Grand Harbour, 
Valletta. Pageant and racing. 


MONACO 


April 5-18; BOTH MONTE CARLO TENNIS 
WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP, Monte Carlo. 

May 12~14:1NTERWATIONAL FLOWER 
COMPETITION, Monte Carlo. 

May 27: 381H MONACO AUTOMOBILE GRAND 
prix, Monte Carlo. 

June 18: 4260 INTERNATIONAL DOG SHOW, 
Monte Carlo. 

July-August: 14TH INTERNATIONAL 
FESTIVAL OF FIREWORKS, Monte Carlo. 

July 10-August 1& 10TH INTERNATIONAL 
FESTIVAL-OF ARTS, Monte Carlo. Thea- 
ter, ballet, music concerts. 

August 3: RED CRoss GALA, Monte Carlo. 
Famous performers 

November §8-19: MONEGASQUE FESTIVAL 
DAY, Monte Carlo. Street parades, fire- 
works, and a fair. 

December 6~11: SITH INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUS Festivak, Mente Carlo. World 
famous circuses-perform. 


NETHERLANDS 


Mid-March-mid-May: BULBFIELDS IN 
BLOSSOM, between Haarlem and 
Leiden. Bulbs in bloom. ; 

. April-May 20: “KEUKENHOF” 30TH 

“NATIONAL OPEN: AIR FLOWER SHOW, Lisse. 

Mid-April-mid-September: CHEESE 

 MARKGT, Waagplein, Alkmaar. 

April 21: 32Nb BULB DISTRICT FLORAL 
PARADE, Haarlem. 

April 302 QUEEN TELIANA’S BIRTHDAY 
OBSERWANCE. 
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HOW TO BUY 
ALL BRITAIN 
FOR $75. 


Buy a BritRail Pass. It gives 
you all Britain by train. The 
carefree way to see it all—at 
lowest cost. 

Our rail passes give you 
unlimited travel on beautiful, 
modern, comfortable trains 
that take you to every corner 
of Britain. On high-speed 
expresses, or lovable locals. 
And for only $40 more our 
SeaPass takes you across the 
water to Continental Europe 
_ or (for $60 more) to Ireland. 

* Ona BritRail Pass, you get 
unlimited Economy travel from $75 for 7 days to $165 for one 
month. Or unlimited First Class train travel from $100 for 7 
days to $200 for one month. 

If you're 65 or over, our Senior Citizen Pass will let you travel 
First Class at Economy prices. 

And if you're under 23, our YouthPass gives you unlimited 
travel for 1, 2, 3 or 4 weeks Economy from $65 to $140. 

Note, however, BritRail Passes must be bought here before 
you go. Get yours from your Travel Agent. And look forward to 
the time of your life. After all, all Britain for $75—that's the buy 
of a lifetime. 
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BRITRAIL TRAVEL INTERNATIONAL 
Box S, Dept. 131-721, Staten Island, NY 10305 


Please send me my free copy of “Easy Guide to BritRail” for full details. 









Name_ 
Address _ 
City. 














THE BEST WAY TO THE HEART OF BRITAIN. 
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= June~August: CHEESE MARKET, Gouda. 

Thursday mornings. 

June 1-23: HOLLAND FESTIVAL, Amster- 
dam, Utrecht, Rotterdam, The 
Hague/Scheveningen. Concerts, opera, 
chamber music, ballet, drama. 

June 2-3: NEPTUNE FESTIVAL, Delfziji. 
Sailing. 

June 12-16: FOLKLORE FESTIVAL, 
Warffum. Parade, market, antique fair. 

June 13-August 18: 17TH OLD DUTCH 
MARKET, Hoorn. 

June 16-17: INTERNATIONAL REGATTA, 
Groningen. Rowing races. 

June 28-29: INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW, 
The Hague. 

July 1: “UNION OF UTRECHT.” Exhibition 

~ commemorating 400th anniversary of 

founding of the Dutch State. 

July 7—-August 25: winpMILL Days, Kin- 

7 derdijk, southeast of Rotterdam. 

July 13-15; NORTH SEA JAZZ FESTIVAL, The 

zo Hague. 

July 20-24: HOLLAND WEEK INTER- 
NATIONAL RACES, Loosdrecht. 

«July 31-August 4: “‘DELTA-FLORA’’— 
2ST EXHIBIT OF GLADIOLI, Middelharnis. 
August 4-9: “SNEEK WEEK” (International 
 oYNacht Races), Sneek. At Sneekermeer. 

F August 15-19: 32ND INTERNATIONAL SHOW 
‘C> JUMPING, Rotterdam. 

` September 1: FLORAL PARADE, Aalsmeer to 
. > Amsterdam and return. 

. September 18: PRINSJESDAG (Prince’s 

f Day), The Hague. Queen Juliana rides in 































a golden coach to open Parliament. 
October 18-November 7: 31st ART AND 
ANTIQUES TRADE FAIR, Delft. 
November 2-5: NATIONAL FLOWER TRADE 
FAIR, Aalsmeer. At Verenigde 
Aalsmeerse Veiling. 


December 5-6: ST. NICHOLAS CELEBRATIONS. 
| December 14-19: INTERNATIONAL SIX-DAY 


INDOOR CYCLE RACES, Maastrict. At 
Eurohail. 


NORWAY 


Early March: jazz FESTIVAL, Voss. Inter- 
nationa! bands, jam sessions. 

March 3-11: 100TH ANNIVERSARY 
HOLMENKOLLEN SKI FESTIVAL, Oslo. In- 
ternational cross-country and ski-jumping 
competitions. 

March 24-April 1: WINTER FESTIVAL, Nar- 
vik. Beyond the Arctic Circle. Skiing, 
skating competitions, entertainment, 
selection of ‘‘ Black Bear’’ Princess. 

May-June: FIORD BLOSSOM TIME. White and 
red flowers of thousands of fruit trees 
blanket the slopes. Best time: May 20- 
June 10. 

May 14: MIDNIGHT SUN AT NORTH CAPE. 
First day o° continuous sunshine. To 
July 30. 

May 17: CONSTITUTIONDAY, throughout 
Norway. National holiday with proces- 
sions and fireworks. 

May 19-20: THE ‘ANCIENT MARATHON,” 


| American on ps has 6 ways 
_to have a good time in Greece. 


5,000 years of history, and we offer several 
ways to experience it. Our 15-day “Greek Islands 


Be sure to use the reply card at page T25 





and Turkey” vacation lets you gaz 
Acropolis in Athens, and walk through the 
temples of Zeus and Hera in Olympia. Also visit 
Nauplia and Delphi before embarking on a 
magnificent 7-day cruise to several islands and 
Istanbul. And so much is included. First-class 
hotels, air fare, transportation, tour manager, 
most meals, and sightseeing. 

With our Price Protection Plan, if you make a 
deposit before April Ist you won’t have to worry 
about any land price increases—no matter what. 
It’s another benefit of our 64 years of travel experi- 
ence. For more information, see your travel agent 
or any office of American Express Travel Service. 
American Express Tours. For a good time. 


Don't leave home without us. 







Fredrikstad. Covers 40-km. trail. 

May 23—June 6: INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL 
OF MUSIC, DRAMA, BALLET, AND 
FOLKLORE, Bergen. Concerts by world 
famous orchestras and soloists. 

June 16-24: NORTH NORWAY FESTIVAL, 
Harstad. Folklore programs, exhibits, 
and historical play at open-air theater. 

June 23: MIDNIGHT CUP GOLF TOURNA- 
MENT, Trondheim. 

June 27—July 1: KONGSBERG 
INTERNATIONAL JAZZ FESTIVAL. Con- 
certs and jam sessions held inside an 
abandoned silver mine. 

August 4-12: PEER GYNT FESTIVAL, Vin- 
stra. Drama, folklore, pageantry. 

October 1-31: STATE AUTUMN EXHIBIT, 
Oslo. Display of new graphics, paintings, 
and sculpture. Annual event. 

December 10: PRESENTATION OF NOBEL 
PEACE PRIZE, Oslo. By invitation. 


POLAND 


Year-long: 900TH ANNIVERSARY OF DEATH 
OF ST, STANISLAUS, Cracow. Processions, 
pilgrimages. City’s patron saint. 

May-September 10: CHOPIN CONCERTS, 
Warsaw. Every Sunday. 

May-October: 101TH INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION OF ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Cracow. 

May 11-13: 3UVENALIA—-YOUTH SPRING 
FESTIVAL, Cracow. 
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May 12-1% ays OF CHAMBER MUSIC, Lan- 
cut Leraisk. 

June-Jaiy (91TH FESTIVAL OF ORGAN AND 
CRAMBERMUSIC CONCERTS, Szezecin. 

June 16~1S22NTERNATIONAL FAIR, Poznan. 
Trade exists. 

June 15-1" soma TIGNAL FESTIVAL OF 
FOLELOREZ ENSEMBLES, Plock. 

July: 8417 (Azz MEETINGS, Spoto, 
Olztyn. Szczecin, Koszlin, Kolobrzeg. 
Top artists featured. 

Mid-August: 19TH INTERNATIONAL SONG 
PEST! VAZ.4ND RECORDS FAIR, Spoto. 

August 2%-Septentber 3: 14TH ORATORIO 
ANDSCAM@TATA FESTIVAL, Wroclaw. 

September «at FESTIVAL, Cracow. 

September 16-24: “THE WARSAW AUTUMN” 
— 23RD UN TERNATIONAL FESTIVAL OF 

CONTEMPCSARY MUSIC, Warsaw. 

TIND INTERNATIONAL JAZZ 


FESTIVAL =—-JAZZ JAMBOREE `79, Warsaw. 


PORTUGAL 


March 18=F=sTIv ai. OF bOs Passos, Real. 
Processax of more than 300 biblical 
figures. 

March 25:18 MARCH FAIR, Aveira. Fair of 
the * Beremas’’ éboats), folk dancing, 
fireworks: 

March 31~Agril 2: FOLK PILGRIMAGE TO 
SENHOR: JESUS DE FAO, Fao. Reli- 
gious rites: folk parades, music, dancing, 
handicrafs, fireworks, and sports. 

April 12: FESTIVALOF OUR LADY OF BOA 
VIAGEM. Constancia. 

May~July=: concerts, Estoril. 

May 1-3: BON TE GRANDE FESTIVAL, Alte 
and Loeke: Horsemanship competitions 
and parade. 

May 12-15 NNUAL PILGRIMAGE, Fatima. 
Religiowsmites. 

June 6-20: CRAND INTERNATIONAL FAIR, 
Santarem. Exhibits, folk dances, songs, 
fireworks. 

June 7-11: EsTERNATIONAL FAIR, Lisbon. 

June 12: s7. ANTHONY'S EVE, Lisbon. 
Dancing m the sireets. 

June 26-28: “usic week, Lisbon. Iberian 
music. 

June 24-2©: FOLKLORE FESTIVALS, Angra 
Do Eervismo, Azores. Fishermen's 

i tribute:to Sts. Peter and 




























FESTIVA. OF THE RED WAISTCOAT, Vila 
Franca de Xira. 

July 5-9: EUSNING OF THE BULLS, Vila 
Franca de Xira. Portuguese cowboys 
demans:rate riding skills; fireworks. 

August 9-26: FESTIVAL OF THE GREEN CAP 
ANDTHE SALT pans, Aleohete. Enter- 
tainmene cad bloodless bullfights. 

August 18-20: FEAST OF THE AGONY, Viana 
do Casteks. Gigantic papier-maché 
figures participate in parades. 

August 22-23: TRADITIONAL FESTIVALS OF 

gel RY AND ANNUAL FAIR OF ST. 














mer 1-5: WINE FESTIVAL, Palmela. 
. September 2-30: FESTIVAL AND FAIR OF 
st. MCHAZL, Cabeceiras De Bato. 
iber 12-03: ANNUAL FALL PILGRIM- 
AGE, Fatima. 
October 12-9: VINTAGE FAIR, Meda. Wine 
tasting, exiibits. 


} 
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October 29-31: OCTOBER Fair, Vila Franca 
de Xira. Horsemanship contests, music, 
fireworks, bullfights. 

November 10-13: TRADITIONAL FAIR OF ST. 
MARTIN, Golega. 

December 31: GREAT FESTIVALS OF ST. 
SYLVESTER, Funchal in Madeira. Un- 
usual fireworks. 


ROMANIA 


May: ‘‘SIMBRA OILOR’’ TRADITIONAL 
SHEPHERDS’ FESTIVAL, Mountain 
regions. 

May I: INTERNATIONAL LABOR DAY. 
Parades. 

May 6: TRADITIONAL FOLK MUSIC AND 
COSTUME FESTIVAL, Brasov. In the Car- 
pathian Mountains. 

May 21: sHEPHERDS’ FEAST, Novaci. 
Pageantry in the Hirisesti Woods. 

May 28: “‘IN THE SPIRIT OF A BALLAD” 
FESTIVAL, Gura Teghilx. Songs. 

June 18: KING OF THE FIR TREES FESTIVAL, 
Tiha Birgaului. Folk songs, dances, and 
pageant. 

July 2: CHERRY FAIR, Brincevenesti. Dis- 
plays, sales, and foods. 

July 15: Music AND FOLK FESTIVAL, Slanic. 
Competitions. 

July 29-August 5: SONGS OF THE OLD 
FESTIVAL, Calimanesti. 

August: FOLKLORE CARNIVAL, Constanta. 

August 11-12: THE SINGER’S FESTIVAL, 
Chilia. Competition. 





August 13-14: FESTIVAL OF GORI COUNTRY 
Music, Tismana. 

August 23: NATIONAL DAY. Parades, sports 
and music. 

September 23: TRADITIONAL SONG AND 
DANCE FESTIVAL,.at foot of hill of Castle 
of Brn. This is the home of Count ; 
Dracula in the Carpathian Mountains of- 
Transylvania. 


SPAIN 


March 11-19: san JOSE FALLAS, Valencia. 
Nighttime parades, bonfires, bullfights, 
sports, and fireworks. 

April 8-15: HOLY WEEK PROCESSIONS, 
Seville, Malaga, Cartagena, Cuenca; ` 
and other cities. 5 

April 22-24: THE MOORS AND CHRISTIANS. 
FESTIVAL, Alcoy, Alicante. 

April 23: FESTIVAL OF SAN JORGE AND 
CERVANTES DAY, Barcelona. 

April 24-29: APRIL FESTIVALS AND FAIR; 
Seville. Exhibits, street entertainment, 
dancing, special foods, bullfights. 

May 1-12: patios FestivaL, Cordoba. 
Flowers, flamence dancing, music: 

May 9-13: HORSE EadR, Jerez de la 
Frontera. : 

May 9-14: FESTIVITIES OF SANTO DOMINGO. . 
DE LA CALZADA, Santo Domingo de la 
Calzada. 

May 9-25: FESTIVAL OF SAN ISIDRO THE 
FARMER, Madrid. Folklore, opera, and. 
other events. 5 








DISCOVER THE ADVANTAGES 


OF PICKING UP A VOLVO 





THOUSANDS OF MILES FROM HOME. 





Enjoy the freedom of 
touring Europe at your own 
pace, in yourown car and save 
the high cost of rented cars. 
Volvo can make convenient ar- 
rangements for you to take deliv- 







| Z Send me facts on buying a Volvo here for delivery overseas, 


= a 
MAILTO: 
Volvo of America Corp. 
Rockleigh, N.J. 07647 
ATTN: Overs Sales Dept 











ery of your Volvo when you land in 


NAME = 





Europe. And can arrange to have l 
it shipped back home right to your 
dealer. For full details, send in the 
coupon today, or see your Volvo 
dealer. VOLVO -sess o semea coore 
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June 14: CORPUS CHRISTI FESTIVAL, 
Granada, Toledo, and Seville. Reli- 
gious rites and processions. Held since 
1230. 

June 14-17: "DANZANTES Y PECADOS”’ 
FESTIVAL (Dancers and Sinners), 
Camunas, Toledo. Medieval dances, 
spectacular costumes. 

‘June 23-24: FESTIVITIES OF ST. JOHN, 
Cuidadela, Menorca, Balearic Islands. 
Medieval-oriented event. 

‘End of June—early July: 29TH INTER- 
NATIONAL MUSIC AND DANCE FESTIVAL, 

1 Granada. 

July 6-14: FESTIVITIES IN HONOR OF SAN 
FERMIN, Pamplona. Famous ‘‘running of 
the bulls” festival. 

August: BIG MONTH OF FESTIVALS, Cadiz. 

. Art, bullfights, regattas, other events. 

August: INTERNATIONAL MUSIC AND DANCE 

`> FESTIVAL, Santander. Guest performers. 

‘August: ASTURIAS SCULL RACE FESTIVAL, 

 Arriondas-Ribadesella. 

August 1-15: SPANISH FESTIVAL, Nerja 

“Caves, Nerja. Music, ballet. 

. August 4-9: FAIR OF THE VIRGEN BLANCA, 

. © Vitoria. Basque fair with exhibits, special 

_ foods, and bullfights. 

- September 5-9: SHERRY WINE HARVEST 

| RESTIVAL, Jerez de la Frontera. 

eptember 23-27: FIESTAS OF LA MERCED, 

` Barcelona. Medieval pageant, parade, 

band competition, and swimming race 

across the port of Barcelona. Also art 
exhibits, theater, and film festival. 

| October 1-29: music FESTIVAL, Barcelona. 

tober 6-14: FAIR OF LA VIRGEN DEL 

PILAR, Zaragoza. Folklore, parades, and 

bullfights. 


SWEDEN 


arch 4; VASA SKI RACE, from Salen to 
Mora. Approximately 53 miles, 10,000 
| contestants. 
_Mid-April-mid-September: GRONA LUND 
“AMUSEMENT PARK SEASON, Stockholm. 
_ Dancing and an open-air theater, in addi- 
© tion to other attractions. 
April 30: WALPURGIS NIGHT. Bonfires, 
gongs, and other events welcoming 
= vspring. 
 Mid-May-mid-September: BALLET AND 
_ oe EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY OPERAS, At 



















Drottningho'm Court Theater near Stock- 


holm. 

June 23: MIDSUMMER CELEBRATION, 
throughout Sweden. Games, Maypole 
and folk dancing, music. 

July 1: THE CHURCH BOAT RACE, Lesand. 
Longboats race across Lake Siljan to 
Sunday serv:ce. 

July 1-31: “JULADEN,”” Stockhelm. Inter- 
national sports, drama, concerts, and 
other entertainment in city parks. 

July 7-8: ANCIENT GOTLAND ATHLETIC 
GAMES, Stanga. 

July 11-August 10: “PETRAS DE DACIA,” 
Visby, Gotiand. 50th annual perform- 
ance of mystic pageant opera. 

July 13-16: LAPPLAND FOLK FESTIVAL, 
Asele. Event is over 200 years old. 

Mid-July—-mid-August: VISBY FESTIVAL, 
Visby. Medieval musical! pageantry. 

August 23-September 7: HELSINKI 
FESTIVAL. Concerts, opera, ballet, thea- 
ter, exhibitions. 

August 25-26: : APP FESTIVAL, Arvidjaur. 
Sports, other events. 

November 25—December 29: SKANSEN 
CHRISTMAS FAIR, Stockholm. Handi- 
crafts, decorations, candles, and food on 
sale at open-air museum. 

December 10: NOBEL FESTIVITIES WITH 


NOBEL PRIZE CEREMONY, Stockholm. By 


invitation oniy. 

December 13: st. LUCIA’S DAY. Procession 
of the Queen of Lights. The queen and 
her court wear lit candle crowns. 


SWITZERLAND 


March—June: CoNcERTS, Locarno. 

March 24—April 3: 20TH swiss ART AND 
ANTIQUES FAIR, Basel. 

March 25-April 1: CURLING WORLD 
CHAMPIONSHIPS, Berne. 

April 15-May 15: GRAND TULIP 
EXHIBITION, Morges. 

April 21~May 1: 63RD swiss INDUSTRIES 
FAIR WITH EUROPEAN WATCH, CLOCK, 
AND JEWELRY FAIR, Basel. 

April 22-23: SPRING FESTIVAL, Zurich. 


May 5-15: BEA—-HANDICRAFT, INDUSTRIAL, 


AND COMMERCIAL EXHIBITION, Berne, 

May 7-July 3: 24TH INTERNATIONAL 
LAUSANNE FESTIVAL. Music, concerts 
and competitions. 





























1. From Packing to Places: 
100 Great TRAVEL TODAY Ideas 


Le ‘This handsome paperback book is a rich gathering of travel ideas that is sure to 
| Serve you well. Covered within its pages are new vacation trends, fresh 
_| . destinations to inspire your own vacation planning, and a host of marvelous tips 
| about such matters as packing, in-flight comforts, et cetera. 

eee There are pieces about French country inns, wilderness vacations in the 
TUSA., Haiti, tennis camps, small museums, backstage London theater tours, 
| flea markets, guest houses in the West Indies, Ireland's rent-a-cottage plan, 
| cooking-school vacations, dude ranches—just to name a few of the dozens of 
| subjects that are covered. A rich compendium of travel and vacation informa- 
| tion, 700 Great Travel Today Ideas is filled with just the sort of material all of us 
{ want. Specially priced at $3.95. Send for it by mail to: Newsbooks, Dept. 

| FK-4N, 45 East 66th Street, New York, New York 10021. Enclose check or 
money order for $3.95; postage is paid by Newsbooks. 
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May 15-25: INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SHOW, 
Geneva. 

May 25-beginning of July: INTERNA- 
TIONAL JUNE FESTIVAL, Zurich. 
Drama, ballet, and concerts. 


June—end of September: OPEN-AIR 


PRODUCTIONS OF “WILLIAM TELL” 
Interlaken. 

June 3: FLORAL FESTIVAL, Locarno. 
Exhibits. 


June 24—July 8: 181TH INTERNATIONAL HIGH 
ALPINE BALLOONING WEEKS, Murren. 

July-August; SUMMER CONCERTS AND 
DRAMA, Lausanne., Free. 

July 6-22: 13TH INTERNATIONAL 
MONTREUX JAZZ FESTIVAL. Also folk, 
soul, rock, country and western music. 

July 14-15: ROTSEE INTERNATIONAL 
ROWING REGATTA, Lucerne. 

August 1-12: 32ND INTERNATIONAL FILM 
FESTIVAL, Locarno. 

August 3-31: 23RD YEHUDI MENUHIN 
FESTIVAL, Gstaad. Music. 

August 15-September 8: INTERNATIONAL 
MUSIC FESTIVAL, Lucerne. Opera, con- 
certs. Guest performers and conductors. 

August 28-October 7: 34TH 
INTERNATIONAL MUSIC FESTIVAL, Mon- 
treux, Vevey. Symphony, oratorios, and 
religious music. 

September—November: 35TH 
INTERNATIONAL MUSIC CONTEST, 
Geneva. 

September 8-23: 60TH SWISS COMPTOIR 
NATIONAL AUTUMN FAIR, Lausanne. 
September 23: GRAPE FESTIVAL, Locarno. 
October 27~November 10: AUTUMN FAIR, 

Basel. 

November 8-18: 10TH ANTIQUE DEALERS 
FAIR, Lausanne. 

November 26: TRADITIONAL ONION 
MARKET, Berne. 


TURKEY 


April 23: NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY AND 
CHILDREN’S DAY. Parades, children’s en- 
tertainment, and sports. 

April 23-May 1: TULIP FESTIVAL, Istanbul. 
Thousands of blooms to be viewed in 
parks and palace gardens; parades. 

April 30-May 5: FESTIVAL OF EPHESUS. 
Drama in the Roman amphitheater. 

May 15-18: FESTIVAL OF PAMUKKALE, De- 
nizli. Folk dances and dramas. 

May 19: YOUTH AND SPORTS DAY. Athletic 
events and parades. 

June 7~16: MEDITERRANEAN FESTIVAL, Iz- 
mir. Cooking contest, parade, and crafts. 

June 17—July 20: INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL 
OF CULTURE AND THE ARTS, Istanbul. 
Music, art, drama, ballet. 

June 19-25: OILED WRESTLING GAMES OF 
KIRKPINAR, Edirne. Free-style old Turk- 
ish wrestling. 

End of June—early July: FESTIVAL OF 
ANTALYA. Drama, music, a parade. 

Last week of July: FESTIVAL OF PERGAMUM, 
Bergama. 

August 20-September 20: INTERNATIONAL 
Fair, Izmir, Commercial and art exhibi- 
tions, opera, ballet, folk dancing. 

August 30: victory DAY, throughout 
Turkey. - 

September 3-10: FESTIVAL OF CULTURE 


AND THE ARTS, Bodrum. Site of ancient 
Halikarnassus. 

September 13-17: HARVEST FESTIVAL, 
Goreme. 

October 29: ANNEVERSARY OF THE TURKISH 
REPUBLIC. 

December 15~17: FESTIVAL OF THE 
MEVLaNIS (Whirling Dervishes), Konya. 
Ritual daaces and unusual art exhibits. 


UNITED 
KINGDOM 


~ March: BLOSSOMTIME IN BRITAIN. Myriad 
flowers in bloom. 

March 126: FIRST BRITISH INTER- 
NATIONAL SONG FESTIVAL AND 
ORCHESTRA COMPETITION, Shrews- 
bury, Salop. At Music Hall. 

March 2iscRAND NATIONAL, Aintree, 
Liverpodi. Steeplechase. 

April-September: 900TH ANNIVERSARY 
FESTIVALSOF WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL, 
Winchester. 

April 1~Jamaary: SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL, 
Stratéord-on-Ayon. 

April 6~September 29: PITLOCHRY 
FESTIVAL THEATER SEASON, Pitlochry. 

April 7-Mar 6: EXHIBIT: FRENCH 
CONTEMPDRARY ART, London. At Ser- 
pentine Gallery 

April 12-17: INTELNATIONAL YOUTH MUSIC 
FESTIVAL, Harrogate. 

April 27~May $: BACH FESTIVAL, London. 
At Soath Bank. 

May 8-20: BESTIVAL OF ARTS, Brighton. 

May 11—June 30: scOTLAND’S HISTORIC 
HOUSE FESTIVAL, countrywide. Tours. 

May 18-June 2: BATH FESTIVAL, Bath. 
Music, at, drama. 

May 21-—June 10: MALVERN FESTIVAL, 

“Malverm. Music and drama. 

May 22~252CHELSEA FLOWER SHOW, Lon- 
don. ‘Twenty-two acres of gardens in 
bloom, 

May 27~August 7: FESTIVAL OPERA SEASON, 
Glyndebourne. 

June 3-24: 1. DEBURGH FESTIVAL, Suffolk. 
Musical events in memory of Benjamin 
Brittea. 

June 6-% persy, Epsom. Horse racing. 

June 16: TReOPING THE COLOUR: THE 
QUEEN’ S OFFICIAL BIRTHDAY, London. 

June 16-24: BURNS FESTIVAL, Southwest 
Scotland. , 

June 17-30: MAN ANNAN INTERNATIONAL 
FESTIVAL OF MUSIC AND THE ARTS, Isle of 
Man. Isle of Man is marking its Parlia- 
ment’s |.000th year. 

June 19-22: rue ascot, Berkshire. 
Famous horserace. 

June 23-24: INTERNATIONAL AIR TATTOO, 
London. At Wimbledon. 

<o June 26—July 8: WIMBLEDON TENNIS, Lon- 

don. World’s most prestigious tourna- 

ment. 

July 3-8: porerNATIONAL MUSICAL 

- EDpEOD, Llangollen, Wales. 

: July B-& HONLEY ROYAL REGATTA, 

E _Henley-en-Thames. 

a KOVAL TOURNAMENT, London. 




















litary events. 
August 4-10: ROYAL NATIONAL 
glsteporop, Caernarvon, Wales. 








August 19-September 8: EDINBURGH 
INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL. Exceptional 
music, art, drama, ballet. 

September 1: ROYAL HIGHLAND 
GATHERING, Braemar, Scotland. 

September 11-22: CHELSEA ANTIQUES FAIR, 
London. At Chelsea Old Town Hall. 

October 1~6: HORSE OF THE YEAR SHOW, 
London. At Wembley Stadium. 

October 1-20: Music FESTIVAL, Swansea. 

November 10: LORD MAYOR’S PROCESSION 
AND SHOW, London. 


USSR 


March 31-April 7: LENINGRAD SPRING 
FESTIVAL. Music, art, drama, ballet. 

May 5~13: MOSCOW STARS FESTIVAL. Ballet, 
art, music. 

May 25—June 3: KIEV SPRING FESTIVAL. 
Music, art, drama, ballet. 

June 21-29: WHITE NIGHTS FESTIVAL, 
Leningrad. Music, art, drama, and ballet 
performances, and exhibits by the light of 
the midnight sun. 

July 21-24: SONG FESTIVAL, Riga. 

August 14-25: CRIMEAN DAWNS, Yalta. 
Various performances. 

September 15-26: GOLDEN AUTUMN, 
Sochi. Entertainment. 

October 5-13: MELODIES OF SOVIET 
TRANS-CAUCASIA, Erevan. Musical 
performances. 

November 14-24: BYELORUSSIAN MUSICAL 


AUTUMN, Minsk. 

December 25-January 5: RUSSIAN WINTER 
FESTIVAL, Moscow. Sleigh rides, the 
arts, and circus performances. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


May: BIENNIAL OF CONTEMPORARY MUSIC, . 
Zagreb. 

May-—September: FOLKLORE FESTIVAL, 
Bled. Songs and dances. 

June: CHILDREN’S FESTIVAL, Sibenik. Pup- 
pet show, drama, and music. 

July: REVIEW OF ORIGINAL FOLKLORE, Za- 
greb. 

July-August: SPLIT SUMMER FESTIVAL. Op- 
era, ballet, folklore, and drama in the 
peristyle of the Roman Emperor Diocle= ` 
tian’s Palace. 

July-August: OPATIJA SUMMER FESTIVAL. 
Opera, music concerts, folkore, and 
more. : 

July-August: OPERA FESTIVAL, Ljubljana. 
Yugoslav opera companies perform. 

July 10~-August 25: SUMMER FESTIVAL, 
Dubrovnik. Ballet, symphony, drama, 
folk groups. Performances on open-air 
stages. an 

August 27-September 2: INTERNATIONAL. 
WINES AND.SPIRITS FAIR, Ljubljana. 

September: INTERNATIONAL AUTUMN FAIR; 
Zagreb. : 

September 15-29: EIGHTH MEDITERRANEAN 
GAMES, Split. Sports. 


VOYAGE TO THE 
BOTTOM OF 
THE WORLD. 

IN WORLD CLASS 
STYLE. 


The Royal Viking Sky's Around South America cruise sails roundtri 


from Ft. L 


roundtrip from Los Aaceles) ‘San Franci 


Lauderdale Sept 24 for 64 magnificent d 


. Or 59d 


o Oct 11 12. Eighteen 


fabulous ports, plus.a voyage through the Strait of Magellan. Allin 


our World Class” sailing style. Our 20- 


ge brochure has all the 


details. See your travel agent, or write: Royal Viking Line, Dept. 


H-78, One Embarcadero Center, 


San Francisco, California 94111. ROYAL VIKING LI NE = 


=- 
oae see 
dn ee 


SHIPS OF NORWEGIAN REGISTRY. AND SPIRIT. 
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“Mary Queen of Scots was a guest 
| bere in my home a few hundred 
years back. I'm told she loved it- 
used to wander around the 
gardens and gaze at the paintings 
in the great halls for hours. It’s 
rumored that she said that she never 
wanted to leave. Perhaps that’s 
because this was the last nice place 
she stayed before that dreadful 
bebeading business. Pity. 

“Nevertheless, that’s just one 
story about the old place. There 
are lots more. Come round and 
hear them and have a look about 
when you're in the neighborbood.” 

The British. They're what make 
Britain such a terrific place to 
spend your vacation. 

Allow us to introduce you. 

You can meet Bert. Bert 
Summers is pipe major of The 
Grampian Police Pipe Band in 
Scotland. You might catch him and 
his lads proudly piping on the 
grounds of Craigievar Castle near 
Aberdeen. Their highland har- 
mony will put your feet to march- 
ing. The scenerv will leave you 
speechless. Even the hills wear 
kilts. Plaids of green peat and pur- 
ple heather. Incredible. 

Tea? In Devonshire, you can 
meet Mrs. Connie Pedley, and her 
husband Tommy, and their cats 
Sally and Cecily, and Cynthia, a 
girl from the village who helps 
Mrs. Pedley serve Devonshire 
cream teas. What’s a Devonshire 
cream tea? Heaping plates of 
scones warm from the oven, jams 
and jellies that were on the vine 
last week, fresh clotted cream and 
very, very British tea, Lovely. 

In the days of Henry VII, 
there was a jolly country inn in the 
town of Ludlow, that was known 
for its ale. It was called “The 
Feathers.” It stil] is. 

The fire crackles an age-old 
welcome. And the innkeeper, in 
finest tradition, dotes on his guests. 
His name is Peter Nash. You'll 
like him. You'll also like his ale. 

Cheers. Speaking of spirits, 
Carreg-Cennen Castle in Wales 
will have a haunting effect on you 
It was once the home of Merlin 
the Magician. It's now the home of 


Queen of Scots 


Andrew, 11th Duke of Devonshire, at Chatsworth. 
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Bernard the shepherd, Admission 
is free. Nice fellow, Bernard. 

There are los more British 
people to meet, And countless bar- 
gains to find. The Tower of London, 
is 901 years old this year. Admis- 
sion is still only $2.45, and that =. 
includes a look at the Crown Jewels. | 

And, for just $12, you can get o> 
an “Open-to-View” ticket that 
opens the doors and drawbridges 
to more than 52S castles, palaces 
and mansions allover this scep- 
tered isle. 

Come for a fortnight, or 
four weeks. Your travel agent 
can tell you about tours to Britain 
that can take you from London to 
Lands End. ny 

On some you're practically on 
your own. On others you're es- 
corted on luxurieus motorcoaches. 
Some include a-rental car so you 
see Britain and meet the British 
at your own pace. 7 

Many include dollar-stretching 
discounts at shops and restaurants, 
theatre tickets, and much more. 

Free for the asking. Send 
in the coupon for a free brochure. 
Then simply see your travel agent. 

And if you're interested in 
stately homes, like Chatsworth, tell 
them the Duke sent you. 























































ENGLAND SOOTLAND WALES 

| British Tourist Authority, Box 4100, 

Grand Central Statien, New York, N.Y 10017 
Please send me vour color brochure 











“Britain, a Land to Explore.” 
| Name 

Adress 

City, 

Suite Zap 








CANADA AND MEXIC 


CANADA 


“March 10: 75TH ANNIVERSARY OF ST. 
JOSEPH’S ORATORY, Montreal, Quebec. 
Famous shrine. 

March 17-25: CARIBOU CARNIVAL AND 
CHAMPIONSHIP DOG DERBY, Yellowknife, 
Northwest Territories. [gloo-building 
contests, Indian wrestling, and other 
events. Race is for three days for 150 
miles on Great Slave Lake. 

‘March 26-30: BLossom FESTIVAL, Niagara 

“o> Falls, Ontario. 
~ March 26-April 1: AURORA sNow 
: “FESTIVAL, Churchill, Manitoba. Ice and 
«snow sculpture, winter sports, and carni- 
| > val events. 

. Late April-May: Toonik TYME, Frobisher 

‘Bay, Northwest Territories. Ice fishing, 
: dog races, and various winter sports as 
well as dancing and singing. 

May: SPRING BREAK-UP DRAMA FESTIVAL, 
~~ Dawson City, Yukon Territory. Cele- 
“a brates the break-up of ice in the Yukon 
‘River through original plays keyed to 
` turn-of-the-century themes. 
ay-June: HERITAGE PERFORMING ARTS 
“FESTIVAL, Vancouver, British Co- 
<o Tumbia. 

May 1I-July 28: summer sHowcase, Banff, 

Alberta. Music, art, and drama at Banff 
Centre. 

“May 1-October 31: SAILING RACES, Con- 
ception Bay, Newfoundland. 

: May 13-21: FESTIVAL OF SPRING, Ottawa, 
Ontario. 

May 20—June 3: FOLK ARTS FESTIVAL, St. 
1i Catherines, Ontario. Concerts, arts, 

Crafts, foods, parades. 

: May 22-September 30: SHAW FESTIVAL, 

<: Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ontario. 

-June 1-September 30: FRANTIC FOLLIES, 

_. Stratford, Ontario. Shakespeare and 
_ © other plays in repertory. 

. June 21—September 3: MAN AND HIS WORLD 

: EXHIBITION, Montreal, Quebec. 

| June 22-30: METRO INTERNATIONAL CARA- 
_ VAN, Toronto, Ontario. Ethnic celebra- 
| tions. 

June 22-30: RED RIVER EXHIBITION, Ot- 
=| tawa, Ontario. Music, Shakespeare, 
“and opera. 

_ June 28—August 12: INTERNATIONAL 
| GATHERING OF THE CLANS, throughout 

: Nova Scotia. Held in various locales. 


_aJuly: SUMMER FESTIVAL, St. John’s New- 

< +v foundland. Music, art, drama, and 

x Sports. 

July 1~August 14: NORTHERN PIKE 
FESTIVAL, Nipawin, Saskatchewan. 

Competition. 
July 6-8: roLk restivaL, Winnipeg, Man- 
: ae Music, song, dance, crafts at Birds 
ill. 

July 6-15: CALGARY EXHIBITION AND STAM- 
=~ PEDE, Calgary, Alberta. Top rodeo. 
July 18-28: KLONDIKE DAYS EXHIBITION, 
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Edmonton, Alberta. Reliving gold-rush 
days. 

Late July: ANNUAL BATHTUB RACE, 
Nanaimo, British Columbia. 

August 1-19: FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS, Banff, 
Alberta. At Banff Centre. 

August 2-5: NATIONAL UKRAINIAN 
FESTIVAL, Dauphin, Manitoba. 

August 3—4, 10-11, 17—18: SIX NATIONS IN- 
DIAN PAGEANT, Brantford, Ontario. 
Reenactment of area’s early Indian his- 
tory. Authentic Indian dances, crafts. At 
Forest Amphitheater. 

Mid-August: INTERNATIONAL AIR SHOW, 
Abbotsford, British Columbia. 

August 15—-September 3: CANADIAN 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION, Toronto, On- 
tario. Largest and oldest Canadian fair. 


Parasailing: the sport that takes you drifting 
over Acapulco Bay in Mexico 


August 17—20: BRITISH COLUMBIA SUMMER 
GAMES, Penticton. Sports. 

August 18-20: DISCOVERY DAY 
CELEBRATION, Dawson City, Yukon 
Territory. Commemorates the discovery 
of gold through pageantry. 

August 24-26: WORLD CUP OF TRACK AND 
FIELD, Montreal, Quebec. At the Olym- 
pic Stadium. 

August 31-September 1: EGMONT BAY 
75TH AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION, Mt. 
Carmel, Prince Edward Island. 

August 31—September 2: FESTIVAL 
ACADIEN, Oyster Bed Bridge, Prince 
Edward Island. 


Be sure to use the reply card at page T25 

















September 7—16: WESTERN FESTIVAL, St. 
Tite, Quebec. Rodeo and fair. 

September 21-30: NIAGARA GRAPE AND 
WINE FESTIVAL, St. Catharines, On- 
tario. 

October 5-13: OKTOBERFEST, Kitchener- 
Waterloo, Ontario. Well-known beer 
festival. 

November 9-17: ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
WINTER FAIR, Toronto, Ontario. 


MEXICO 


March 21: JUAREZ’S BIRTHDAY, Oaxaca. 
Fair and fireworks. 

April: THE CERVANTES FESTIVAL, 
Guanajuato. Films, orchestras, dance 
groups from all over the world. 

April 8-15: HOLY WEEK, nationwide. 
Vacation for Mexicans. 

April 23-May 6: ST. MARK’S DAY 
CELEBRATION AND CARNIVAL, Aguas- 
calientes. Bullfights, charros, and lots of 
music. 

April 28-May 5: ‘‘suN TO SUN?’ REGATTA, 
Cancun. 

May 5: BATTLE OF PUEBLA. Recalls a suc- 
cessful battle against the French. 

May 30~June 28: ARTS AND CRAFTS FIESTA, 
Tehuantepec. Displays, sales, and de- 
monstrations. 

Mid-July: COUNTRY FAIRS, Oaxaca, 
Reynosa, San Juan Teotihuacan, Sal- 
tillo, and Campeche. 

July 23-30: MOUNTAIN FESTIVAL, Oaxaca. 
Folkloric dances and songs. 

August 13: ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN 
MARY FIESTA, San Juan de Los Lagos, 
Jalisco. Religious pageantry. 

September 1: LABOR DAY HOLIDAY. 

September 8: AZTEC FIESTA, Taxco. The 
battle between the Lord of Tepostlan and 
other chiefs is recalled through a ritual 
dance drama. 

September 15-16: INDEPENDENCE DAY 
CELEBRATION, nationwide. 

September 16-November 11: OCTOBER 
FESTIVAL, Guadalajara. Art, handicrafts 
exhibits, films, music, and dance. 

October 1-December 10: 1 ITH INTER- 
NATIONAL MUSIC FESTIVAL, Puebla. 
Guest artists. 

November 1-2: Day OF THE DEAD. Villagers 
put food and drink on the graves of their 
departed kin. 

November 20: ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
MEXICAN REVOLUTION, throughout ° 
Mexico. Parades. 

November 24-December 2: 42ND 
NATIONAL SILVER FAIR, Taxco. Cultural 
events and displays. 

December 12: FIESTA OF OUR LADY OF 
GUADALUPE. Impressive religious rites 
throughout the country. 





‘syour one and 

only vacation. 
ake sure you're going 
to the right place. 


it’s free! Send now for our 80-page vacation-of-a-lifetime book. 











You know you're headed in the right direction 
when you re aiming for Canada. Whether it’s big 
city bustle-bustle you're after, the dazzle of the 
towering Rockies, or the simple peace of wide 
epen spaces, Canada’s got it all! 

You get more for your money, too. That’s 
sight. While the value of the U.S. dollar is 
ceclining almost everywhere else in the world, 


And this year Air Canada’s wrapped up such 
incredible tour packages, there’s a pleaser for 
everyone in the crowd. We've even added 
apartments and villas for rent on many of our 
city tours. Or for those seeking more adventure, 
have we got a raft tour for you! 

So before you decide where to spend your 
one and only vacation this year, be sure to send 


for our free 1979 “ Yes, Canada!” brochure. Just 
mail us the coupon and we'll send you the vaca- 
tion of a lifetime. 
When you come to Canada, you can pay for 
your vacation, and even extend payments, with 
the American Express 
_,Card® “Sign & Travel’® 
B Plan. If you don’t have 
the Card, just pick up an 
application wherever it 
is welcomed. : = 
The American Express Card‘ 
home without its 


AIR CANADA 


Air Canada Vacation Department, 
P.O. Box P, Staten Island, New York 10305 


Yes! I want to be sure 
I’m going to the right place. Please rush me 
my free copy of “ Yes, Canada!” 


in Canada it’s actually on the rise. 


Yes,Canadal = _Air Canada 

















leave 













» Name 














My travel agent is 




















-Love my 
-side of Barbados 

_ because there isn’t 
-anything I want to do 
-that I can’t eoi aoe 












: ord swim in nee 
-warm blue Caribbean. 
< Į can dance until 
the moon turns into 
the sun. 

I can buy 





| of all, my side’ 
of Barbados | 
i$ right next 








- dust 21 miles long and a smile wide. 
Be See your travel agent or call or write: 
ee The Barbados Tourist Board 

BOO. Second Ave.. N.Y, NY 10017 (212) 986-6516 





BERMUDA 


April 1-21: sERMUEA COLLEGE WEEKS. 

April 4~May 2 (Wednesdays): BERMUDA 
HOMES AND GARDENS TOURS. 

April 19-21: aGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 
Paget. At the Botanical Gardens. 

May 1-November 3): 37TH ANNUAL GAME 
FISHING TOURNAMENT. 

May 11-13: poc snow, Paget. 

June 11: QUEEN ELIZABETH’S BIRTHDAY 
OBSERVANCE, Hamilton. 

August 2-3: ANNUAL CUP MATCH CRICKET 
FESTIVAL, Sand+’s Parish. 


THE BAHAMAS 


April 19-21: 26TH ANNUAL OUT ISLAND 
REGATTA, George Town, Exuma. 


ANTIGUA 


April 29-May 5: 12-H ANNUAL SAILING 
WEEK. Also SUN EISH REGATTA. 

June 9: QUEEN ELIZABETH'S BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATION. 

July 29~August 7: v1D-SUMMER CARNIVAL, 
islandwide. 

September: CARIBBEAN TRADE FAIR. 

November 1: STATE DAY. 


ARUBA 


April 30: QUEEN JULIANA’S BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATION. Sports events, parade. 

June 17~24: ARUBA !PORTS UNION 
OLYMPIAD, St. Joan’s. Competitions. 

June 24; st. JOHN’S DAY. 

December 15: KINGDOM DAY. 


BARBADOS 


May 1: MAY BAY CELEBRATIONS. 

June 4: WHITMONDAY. Fairs, parades, 
music, and dance -hroughout the island. 

June 17-30: CROP-OVER FESTIVAL, 
Bridgetown and islands. 

July 5: CARICOM DAY 

November 30: INDEPENDENCE DAY 
OBSERVANCE. 


BONAIRE 


April 30: QUEEN JUL:ANA’S BIRTHDAY 
OBSERVANCE, 

June 24: ST. JOHN’S LAY, 

October: 12TH ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL 
SAILING REGATTA, Kralendijk. 

December 15: KINGDOM DAY (Autonomy 
Observance). 


CAYMAN 
ISLANDS 


May 16: COMMONWEaLTH DAY REGATTA. 
June 16: QUEEN ELIZABETHS BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATION. 
November 3-12: PIRATES WEEK. George 
`- Town. Pagzantry, hidden treasure. 
November 14: REMEMBRANCE Day. 





Be sure to use the reply card at page T25 








April 25-27: BILLFISH TOURNAMENT, Walk- 
ers Cay. 

June 15-18: SMALL BOAT FISHING 
TOURNAMENT, Walkers Cay. 

July 4: 12TH ANNUAL GREEN TURTLE CAY 
REGATTA, Abaco. 

July 8-13: BAHAMAS BILLFISH CHAM- 
PIONSHIPS, Chub Cay. 

July 10: INDEPENDENCE DAY CELEBRA- 
TIONS, all islands. 

September 22-23; FOURTH ANNUAL 
NASSAU CITY GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP. 
Nassau. 

October 12: DISCOVERY pay, San Sal- 
vador. Columbus’s first port of call 
in 1492. 

November 14-18: AMATEUR OPERA, Nas- 
sau. Twentieth year for the Nassau 
Amateur Operatic Society. 





CURACAO 


April 30: QUEEN JuL TANA’S BIRTHDAY 
HOLIDAY. 

June 24: sT, JOHN’S DAY. Fishermen's 
celebration. 

July 26: curacao DAY, Willemstad. 

December 5: st. NICHOLAS DAY. 

December 15: KINGDOM DAY and 
ANTILLEAN FLAG DAY. 


DOMINICA 


May 1: LABOR DAY and TRADE UNION cele- 
brations. 

June 16: QUEEN ELIZABETH’S BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATION, Roseau. 

July 4: CARIBBEAN DAY. 

August 1: EMANCIPATION DAY. 


DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


April 8-15: HOLY WEEK PROCESSIONS, 
islandwide. 

May 26-27: FLOWERS FESTIVAL, Santo 
Domingo. Exhibits, pageantry. 

July 21-25, MERENGUE FESTIVAL, Santo 
Domingo. Dance competition. 

August 4: ANNIVERSARY OF FOUNDING OF 
SANTO. DOMINGO. 


GRENADA 


April 8-15: YACHTING RACES and WATER 
FESTIVAL, 

June 4: WHITMONDAY YACHT FESTIVAL. 

June 14: CORPUS CHRISTI RELIGIOUS 
PROCESSIONS. 

August 1-2: EMANCIPATION DAY. 


GUADELOUPE 


March 22: mi-caREME (Mid-Lent). 

April 16: EASTER MONDAY. 

July 14: BASTILLE pay. 

July 21: SCHOELCHER DAY. 

August 11: FETES DES CUISINIERES (Cooks 
Festival), Pointe-a-Pitre. 


, 


| On 16 aces in lovely, fashionable 
Tucker’s Town you'll find one of 
Bermuda's. finest cottage colonies 
with its awn E800 ft. natural pink 
sand beach slipping into the blue 
Atlantic. Have breakfast prepared 
and served in vour deluxe cottage; 
romantic: gourmet dinners in our 
clubhouse with its superb 
seascape; tennis, cycling, 
dancing, informal 
Bermuda:-entertain- 
ment and the 
pleasantest guests. 
Altogether beautiful. 
See your travel agent 
or David E. Mitchell, 

777 Third Ave. Mew York, N.Y. 10017 
(212 371-1323 
In Torontoaad Montreal call Zenith 3-2030 


TUCKER'S TOWH 


“cays 


“be ae everyone’s talking about” 
Vogue Magazine 


Gulf+ Western Hoteis 


Re Howl, Vilas & Country Club 
Hot o Domingo» Hispaniola Hotel 
Mere wasbGolf Club Opening 1979 


‘ot brochuren reservations call your travel agent or 
Prat angare (2d 4 Gutt Westem Plaza N.Y.C. 10023 
: Tot Frend B001 2256620 - N.Y.C. {212} 333-4100 

















HAITI 


April 14: PAN-AMERICAN DAY. 

May 1: AGRICULTURE AND LABOR DAY. 
May 18: FLAG DAY AND UNIVERSITY DAY. 
October 24: UNITED NATIONS DAY. 
November 1: ALL SAINTS DAY. 
December 5: DISCOVERY DAY. 


JAMAICA 


May 15-21: JAMAICA JAZZ PARTY "79, 
Montego Bay. 

June: REGGAE SUNSPLASH. Popular music, 
dancing. 

June-July: FESTIVAL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
Also marks start of Jamaica National 
Dance Theater season. 

July 30-August 1: DENBEIGH AGRICUL- 
TURAL SHOW. 

August 2—3: INDEPENDENCE CELEBRATIONS, 
islandwide. 

October 1-15: 21st ANNUAL BLUE MARLIN 
INTERNATIONAL FISHING TOURNAMENT, 
Port Antonio. 


MARTINIQUE 


March 22: mMI-cAREME (Mid-Lent). 

May 1: LABOR DAY. Yawl race, parades. 

July 14; BASTILLE DAY. 

July 21: sCHOELCHER DAY. 

September: FETE NAUTIQUE DE ROBERT 
(Festival of the Sea), Robert. 

November 1: ALL SAINTS DAY. 


MONTSERRAT 


Mid-June—mid-July: LEEWARD ISLANDS 
CRICKET TOURNAMENT, Plymouth. 
August: WEST INDIAN NETBALL TOURNA- 

MENT, Plymouth. 
December 11-26: CARNIVAL CELE- 
BRATIONS, islandwide. 


PUERTO RICO 


March 16-19: 27TH ANNUAL ORCHID SHOW, 


San Juan. 

May: 131TH PUERTO RICO MUSIC FESTIVAL, 
Old San Juan. 

May 22-30: FIESTAS DE CRUZ, Old San 
Juan. Singing with a religious theme. 

June—August: 4TH BIENNIAL OF LATIN 

_ AMERICAN PRINTS, Old San Juan. 

June 15-29: PABLO CASALS MUSIC FESTIVAL, 
Rio Piedras. 

June 22-July 4: I ITH FLOWER FESTIVAL 
AND NINTH FOLK FAIR, Aibonito. 

June 23-24: san JUAN BAUTISTA PATRON 
SAINT FESTIVAL, San Juan. 

July 1-15: 87H PAN AMERICAN GAMES, San 
Juan, Coamo. Athletic events. 

July 1-20: QUADRICENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION, Coamo. Sports, parades, 
pageants. 

July 14-17: 18TH NATIONAL CRAFTS FAIR, 
Barranquitas. 

July 16: VIRGEN DEL CARMEN PATRON SAINT 
FESTIVAL, Catano, Ponce, and Cabo 
Rojo. 

July 22-26: SANTIAGO APOSTOL PATRON 
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Are you a 
Travel Fanatic? 


Chances are you would deny _ 
being fanatical about anything; 
especially, travel. But think 
again! a 

Have you ever wanted to | 
catch the next plane out to a part 
of the world you only dreamed of? 

Have you ever been put off by 
those tours which package, label: 
and ship you to 14 countries in 14 
days? 

Have you ever traveled by the 
cheapest form of transportation 
you could find—and thenused the 
money you saved to splurge on a. 
lavish meal or hotel? 

Don’t be afraid. If your answer 
to any of these questions is YES, 
then you qualify as a TRAVEL: 
FANATIC. 













The Newsletter 
for Travel Fanatics $ 


BALLOON is an insider's quide to 
unconventional and exciting travel: 
ideas. Here are but a few of the many.’ 
useful articles you'll find ineach issue: 
» How to buy, sell and barter your way.) 

around the world. 
e Take an intercontinental cruise for 
40g. i 
* Travel the South of France ina Gypsy >... 
Caravan, i 
. Renta fishing cabin amid Norway's > 
majestic fords for $60 a week. 
. and lots more. 


A Special Introductory Offer 


A years subscription to BALLOON =; 
is only $19 (the regular rate is $25). 
and we'll even throw in a free bonus: 
Adventure Travel U.S.A., a 224-page™ 
guidebook to America’s most exciting 
vacations (this useful guidebook nor.) 
mally retails for $3.95). ue 

Read BALLOON in the comfort of.” 
your home. If we don’t live up to all 
your expectations, just let us know. . ; 
We'll refund the unused portion of your 
subscription. And the Bonus Book. is 
yours to keep. Fair enough? 

Sign up fora BALLOON trip today. 

It might just turn out to be the most. 
exciting trip of your life. i 


For Faster Service 24-Hours a Day; 
CALL NOW, TOLL-FREE 
{For Credit Card orders only.) 


Ask for Operator 469... 800-824-7888 


in California 800-852-7777- | 
In Hawaii & Alaska 800-824-7919 - 


an an me a ko S Onn B NF a lt S 
BALLOON, Dept. TP BS 
283 Greenwich Avenue BeA 
Greenwich, CT 06830 4 
Send me BALLOON for one year plus 
my Bonus Book. A total value of $28.95. 

El Enclosed is my check or money order 

for $19. (Special Introductory Price) 

















O VISA/BankAmericard D Master Charge 

O American Express T Diners Club 
CARERS “ERP DATE 
PRINT NAME aay 
SIGNATURE "A 
PRINT ADDRESS 
Ct IRE :| ce) 
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Why we can promise 
you the warmest vacation 
in the Caribbean 
this winter. 






Come to Jamaica this winter and 
you'll experience another kind of 
sunshine. 

You'll see it in the bright, smiling 
faces of our people. 

And feel it in the warm glow that 
lingers inside you long after your 
vacation is over. ae 

In Jamaica, the sun isn't 
the only thing that warms you. 

Of course you can laze on our 
glistening white sand beaches. And 
climb up our majestic waterfalls. 
And raft down our beautiful rivers. 
And soak up our art, our music and 
our theatre. 

But what makes Jamaica the 
warmest place in the Caribbean is 
our most precious resource of all. 

Our people. . 

People who smile shyly when 
you say hello and wave back as 
you drive by. People who, when 
you ask for directions, tell you not 
only how to get there, but dozens 
of things to see and do along the 
way. People who are proud of their 
country and want you to love it as 
much as they do. 

Your promise of the warmest — 

vacation in the Caribbean. 

We promise you a warm wel- 
come and friendly, courteous ser- 
vice. And to make sure our promise 
is kept, we're having a countrywide 
‘warm-up’ that we call the “The 
Warm Welcome Program”. 

So come to Jamaica this winter. 
You'll discover that the warmth of 
our sun is surpassed only by the 
warmth of our people. 

See your travel agent. 


IT’S MORE THAN A BEACH. IT’S A COUNTRY. 


@AAMAICA TOURIST BOARD OIRE 



































< Bermuda's signatures: glistening white boats, pretty pasie? houses, tranquil blue seas 


NATIONAL GAME FISHING TOURNA- 
MENT, San Juan. 
October: SUNFISH CHAMPIONSHIP REGATTA, 
Isla Verde. 
October-December: 15TH INTERNATIONAL 
THEATER FESTIVAL, San Juan. 
October-January: COFFEE HARVEST, 
Yaucco. Special events. 





© SAINT FESTIVAL, Loiza Aldea. 

July 25: constirution pay, San Juan. 

August: 18TH ANNUAL DORADO BEACH 
‘SAIL IN.” Small boats only. 

August-October: SIXTH SUMMER ART 
FESTIVAL, on grounds of ancient Fort El 

á Morro, San Juan. 

| September: 26TH INVITATIONAL INTER- 








in this world of 
ordinary places 

there are still 
extraordinary places. 
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December 2, 9, 16: BACCARDI CRAFTS FAIR, 
Catano. 


SABA 


April 30: QUEEN JULIANA’S BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATION. 

December 5-7: saga pays. Sports and folk 
events. 

December 15: KINGDOM DAY. Sports events 
and street dancing hail the autonomy of 
the Netherlands Antilles. 


ST. 
BARTHELEMY 


May 24: ASCENSION THURSDAY. 

June 4: PENTECOST MONDAY. Beach parties 

July 14: BASTILLE DAY OBSERVANCE. 

August 15: ASSUMPTION DAY. Religious rites 
and processions. 

August 24: FESTIVAL OF ST. BARTHELEMY. 
Caribbean fair with a French accent. 


ST. EUSTATIUS 


April 30: QUEEN JULIANA’S BIRTHDAY 
HOLIDAY. 

November 16: sTATIA AND AMERICA DAY. 
The first recognition of the American flag 
by a foreign government in 1776. 


ST.KITTS, 
NEVIS, 
ANGUILLA 


June 16: QUEEN ELIZABETH’S OFFICIAL 
BIRTHDAY. 

July-August: CULTURAMA, Nevis. Music, 
art, and folklore. 

August-September: ARTS FESTIVAL, St. 
Kitts. Exhibits, drama, and music. 

August 6: AUGUST MONDAY, Nevis. Horse 
racing. 

December—January: CARNIVAL, all islands. 


ST. LUCIA 


June 14: FEAST OF CORPUS CHRISTI. Festive 
religious procession. 

July: FOOTBALL SEASON gets under way. 

July 14: BASTILLE DAY OBSERVANCE, Cas- 
tries. Parades, speeches, fireworks. 

August 4: EMANCIPATION DAY. 

August 30: FETE LA ROSE. Flower event with 
exhibits and competitions. 

October 2: THANKSGIVING DAY AND 
HARVEST FESTIVAL. Emphasis on special 
food. 

December 13: st. Lucia Day. Aquatic 
sports and competitions. 


ST. MAARTEN 


March 24-April 4: FIFTH ANNUAL 
TRADEWINDS RACE, St. Maarten to Virgin 
Gorda to Martinique to St. Maarten. 

Mid-April~early May: CARNIVAL. 


April 30: QUEEN JULIANA’S BIRTHDAY. 
November Bi: CONCORDIA DAY. 
December LS: KINGDOM DAY. 


ST. VINCENT 


May I: Lasce Bay. 
June 16: QUEE ELIZABETH’S BIRTHDAY 
- CELEBRATION, 

Late June-July 4: CARNIVAL, is- 
landwice: Steel band and calypso com- 
petitions. 

October 12-1) BEQUIA WHITSUN REGATTA. 

October Westra TEHOOD Day, islandwide. 


TRINIDAD 
AND TOBAGO 


April: Festial. OF La DIVINA, Trinidad 
and Tobago. 

June 14: COSPUS CHRISTI DAY PROCESSION, 
Port of Saain, 

June 19: pu umr’s pay, Trinidad and To- 
bago. 

July: FOLKLORE FESTIVITIES AND 
COMPEH mons, Trinidad and Tobago. 

August 31: WECEPENDENCE DAY, Trinidad 
and Tobsgo. 

November -2 ALI SAINTS AND ALL SOULS 
DAY, Tritmidad and Tobago. 


BRITISH VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 


April 16: 2ASTER MONDAY FESTIVAL, Virgin 
Gorda 

April 27—29% SPRING REGATTA, Virgin 
Gorda. 

August 5-8 =est1va_, Tortola. 

October Zeer. URSULA’S DAY. 


U. S. VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 


April 16-2 CARNIVAL CALYPSO TENT, St. 
Thomas. Sang competition. 

April 16-28 carNIvaL, St. Thomas. A 
variety 0” ewents and programs. 

May 28: mEstoRIAL DAY YACHT RACES, St. 
Croix. 

July 4: ROU a@-THE-ISLAND YACHT RACE, 
St. Thermus. 

July 4: CagwivaL CELEBRATION, St. John. 

July 6-8: S..€ur FISHING TOURNAMENT, St. 
Thomas. 

August 4-6: YACHT RACE, St. Thomas to 
Tortola, #.¥ 1. 

Mid-Augus@sGoVERNOR’S INVITATIONAL 
BLUE MASLIN TOURNAMENT, St. 
Thomas. Seventh annual competition. 

September ~2: WOODEN BOAT RACE, St. 
Thomaste Jost Van Dyke, B.V.I. 

Mid-Septersber: PILLSBURY SOUND YACHT 

RACE, St Thomas/St. John. 

October 15. AURRICANE THANKSGIVING. 

LIBERTY DAY. 

November 0-11: ANNUAL WAHOO 
TOURNAMENT, St. Croix. 

Late Novearjer: 3RD ANNUAL PRO-AM GOLF 
TOURNAMENT, St. Croix. 































The Haitian Sensation is a feast of 
the senses; a total experience in a` 
friendly, magic country offering 
outstanding holiday values. 
Ambience in Haiti is a montage 

of spectacular sights...sensuous 
sounds...tantalizing tastes and 
aromas. Haiti is laughter and danc- 
ing and singing and gaiety... it’s 
luscious French and Creole cui- 
sine...plush resorts...fabulous 
shopping bargains...voodoo... 
elegant casinos...cockfights. .. 
scuba...sailing...amidst multi- 
colored mountains, lush forests 
and white beaches. Most of all, 
Haiti is gentle, hospitable people 
who welcome all visitors. Take a 
Haitian vacation...you’ll revel in 
the Haitian sensation. 











AFGHANISTAN 


March 21: NAWROZ CELEBRATION, 

September 1: PASHTUNISTAN DAY 
OBSERVANOE. Tribal dances, wrestling. 

October—early November: AFGHAN 
EQUESTRIAN GAMES. 


BURMA 


Early April: WATER FESTIVAL, Rangoon. 
May 1: May DAY CELEBRATIONS, Rangoon. 
Product displays, cultural events. 


TAIWAN 


April 5: TOMB SWEEPING DAY/ANNIVER- 
OF THE DEATH OF CHIANG KAI-SHEK. 
May 30: DRAGON BOAT FESTIVAL. 
August-September: MONTH OF GHOSTS. 
September 28: CONFUCIUS'S BIRTHDAY. 
October 5: mip-AUTUMN MOON FESTIVAL. 
October 10: THE DOUBLE TENTH. 


HONG KONG 


April 5: CHING MING FESTIVAL. 

April 19: BIRTHDAY OF TIN HAU, GODDESS 
OF FISHERMEN. 

May 3: BIRTHDAY OF LORD BUDDHA. 

May 30: DRAGON BOAT FESTIVAL. Races. 

July 6: BIRTHDAY OF LU PAN, MASTER 





BUILDER. Honors building trade. 
October 5-6: MID-AUTUMN MOON CAKE 
FESTIVAL. 


INDIA 


March 14: Hout, Northern India. Friends 
exchange greetings and sweets. 

May 3: BUDDHAN PURNIMA. 

May 6: pooraM (Trichuri), Kerala. Proces- 
sion of elephants with deities. 

May 8: MEENAKSHI KALYANAM (Mythical 
wedding of Lord Shiva and Meenakshi), 
Madurai. 

June 26: RATH YATRA (Temple Festival), 
Purim, Orissa. 

August 14: JANAMASHTAMI, Bombay, 
Mathura, Agra. Birth of Krishna. 

October 20: piwa.i (Festival of Lights). 

November 4: PUSHKAR FAIR. 


INDONESIA 


March 29 or 30: NYEPI—BALINESE NEW 
YEAR, Bali. 

April 1: MEDAN ANNIVERSARY, North 
Sumatra. Fair and cultural events. 

April 4-5: sea FESTIVAL, along the coast. 

April 21: KARTIN DAY. 

May—Octeber: CLASSICAL DANCE FESTIVAL, 
Pandaan. 





- May—October: RAMAYANA BALLET 
FESTIVAL, Yogyakarta. 
< June 13-23: ANNUAL FAIR, Jakarta. 
© June 29: 45 ist ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION, Jakarta. 
August 17: INDEPENDENCE DAY. Parades, 
carnivals, mostly in Jakarta. 
September 2~23: KARAPAN SAPI BULL 
RacES, Madura Island. 


JAPAN 





Cherry blossom season. 

April 29: EMPEROR'S BIRTHDAY. 

; May 3-5: KITE BATTLES, Hamamatsu, 
o o Shizuoka. Huge kites are flown. 

i May 4-18: INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL, 
<< Osaka. Music, dance, drama. 
‘May 11-October 15: CoRMORANT FISHING 
CO SEASON, Nagara River, Gifu. 
$ May 17-18: GRAND FESTIVAL OF TOSHOGU 
SHRINE, Nikko. Centuries-old festival. 

“June 14: RICE PLANTING FESTIVAL, Osaka. 

At Sumiyoshi Shrine. 








April: CHERRY DANCES, Tokyo and Kyoto. 


z ‘July 16-17: GION MATSURI, Yasaka Shrine, 


oo Kyoto. 

July 24: wiıLD Horse cHase, Haramachi, 
; Fukushima. 

ia August 1-7: NEBUTA MATSURI, Aomori. 
August 6: PEACE FESTIVAL, Hiroshima. 

< August 12-15: awa opori, Tokushima. 
August 16: DAIMONJI BONFIRE, Mt. 
Nyroigadake, Kyoto. 





A selection of 40 
unique tours 
from 3 to 21 days. 
To Sri: Lanka, or 
“combined with 
< Neighbor countries & orient.” 
¿Marvel at. ancient cities built before 
Rome with palaces and temples that rival 
the pyramids. Medieval festivals that en- 
chant. Miles.of magnifi icent. beaches. and 
tea terraced mountains. Asia's best game 
`: preserves and underwater delights. Spice 
gardens, exotic orchids, brilliant gems. 
A beautiful place to be & also do busi- 
ness. S: Asia's finest convention facilities. 
‘Land: costs for 14 days range from 
$350, Accommodations from $20 de- 
luxe: to $4 economy. Air fare is $894 
: round trip. 
“Your unusual choice is Sri Lanka. 
- Write for complete Tour Digest & color 
‘folder to help you choose the unusual. 


< sri Lanka 


CEYLON TOURIST O $... 9HA 
609 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10017 






























KOREA 


May 30: TAN FESTIVAL DAY, Seoul. 
June 10: Farmer’s pay. Song, dance. 
July 17: CONSTITUTION DAY. 

October 1: AEMED FORCES Day, Seoul. 


MACAO 


April 19; GODDESS a-AMA FESTIVAL. Local 
fishermen make offerings. 

May 13: OUR LADY OF FATIMA PROCESSION. 

May 30: DRAGON BOAT FESTIVAL. 

July 13: FEAST OF THE BATTLE OF JULY 13, 
islands of Taipa and Coloane. 

November 18-19: 26TH MACAO GRAND 
PRIX. Autoracing. 


MALAYSIA 


May-September: MIGRATION OF THE GIANT 


TURTLES. 

May 1: LaBoR:DAY, nationwide. 

May 12-13: HARVEST FESTIVAL, State of 
Sabah. Ceremony for good harvest. 

Mid-June: KITE-FLYING COMPETITION, 
Kelantan. 

August 21-25; MADE-IN-MALAYSIA TRADE 
FAIR, Kuala Lumpur. 

August 31: N TIONAL DAY. Parades and 
fireworks. 

October 6: UNIVERSAL CHILDREN’S DAY, 
Kuala Lumpur. Awards. 


NEPAL 


April 11-12: BASKET AND CHARIOT 
FESTIVAL, Bhadagaon. 

August 10: MaTAYAA: MUSIC, DANCE, AND 
HUMOR FESTIVAL, Patan. 

September 15: WOMEN’S FESTIVAL, 
Pashupatizath. 

December 28: KING’S BIRTHDAY. 


PAKISTAN 


March 23: PAKISTAN DAY, nationwide. 
March 25: FESTIVAL OF LAMPS, Lahore. 


PHILIPPINES 


April 9: BATAAN DAY. 
April 24: MaAGELLAN’S LANDING, Cebu. 


May 1-30: FLƏRES DE MAYO, Santacruzan. 


Maytime pageant procession. 

June 12: INDEPENDENCE DAY. Civic and 
military pasades at Manila’s Luneta 
Park. 

July 3-6: RIVER FESTIVAL, Bocaue. 


SINGAPORE 


August 9: NATIONAL DAY. Fair and several 
parades mazk founding of Singapore. 

August 23—September 20: MARKET 
FESTIVAL. Features local handicrafts. 

October 21—November 19: PILGRIMAGE TO 
KUSU ISLAND. Chinese Taoists. 


SRI LANKA 


April 13-14: SATIONAL NEW YEAR 
CELEBRATION. Fireworks, folk dances. 


nana l 
Address | 
l 
; City States? 
Lina -STI 
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May 11-12; vesax FESTIVAL. Marks birth, 
enlightenment, and death of Buddha. 

May 22: NATIONAL HEROES DAY. 

June 9: POSON FESTIVAL, Mihintale, 
Anuradhapura. 

July-August: FIRE-WALKING FESTIVAL, 
Kataragama. 

July-August: ESALA PERAHERA, Kandy. 
Medieval procession of elephants, 
dancers, and drummers. 

October 20: DEEPAVALI (Hindu Festival of 
Lights). 


THAILAND 


April 6: CHAKRI DAY. Honors King Rama I. 

April 13—15: THE SONGKRAN FESTIVAL, 
Chiang Mai and Paklat. Traditional 
Thai New Year's Day and folk festival. 

May 6: BISAKHA BUCHA. Recalls birth, en- 
lightenment, and death of Buddha. 

August 12: QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATION. 

October 7~November 4: KATHIN, 
Bangkok. Marks end of rainy season. 

November 3-5: GOLDEN MOUNT FAIR. 

November 4: THE LOI KRATHONG FESTIVAL 
(Festival of Lights). 

November 17~18: ANNUAL ELEPHANT 
ROUNDUP, Surin. 

December 5: KING’S BIRTHDAY AND 
NATIONAL DAY. 


THE 
PACIFIC 


AUSTRALIA 


March 2-12: ‘‘mMoomsBa’”’ (Let’s Get 
Together) FestivaL, Melbourne. 

April 7—14: cup WEEK, Sydney. Racing. 

April 16-22: BAROSSA VALLEY VINTAGE 
FESTIVAL, South Australia. 

June 4: FOUNDATION DAY, Western 
Australia. 

August 25: HENLEY-ON-TODD REGATTA, 
Alice Springs. 

September 9: AUSTRALIAN GRAND PRIX, 
Melbourne. 

September 22-29: CARNIVAL OF FLOWERS, 
Toowoomba. 

September 25~October 2: WARANA SPRING 
FESTIVAL, Sydney. 

November 3—10: MELBOURNE CUP CARNI- 
VAL, Melbourne. 

November 27-—January 7: SUMMER SPORTS 
CARNIVAL, Melbourne and environs. 

December 26; YACHT RACE, Sydney to 
Hobart. Annual race. 


COOK ISLANDS 


April 15-16: EASTER SUNDAY AND EASTER 
MONDAY, Muri Beach. 

April 25: ANZAC Day. Parade in 
Rarotonga. 


| July 28-August 6: CONSTITUTION 


CELEBRATION. 
October 26: GOSPEL Day. 


FIJI 


April 29: AECKLANB-SUVA YACHT RACE. 

June 8-29: sOUTH PACIFIC BOWLING 
CARNIVAL. Suva. 

August 25—september 1: HIBISCUS 
FESTIYAt, Suva. Exhibits. 

‘August 27—aepteraber 8: SOUTH PACIFIC 
GAMES, Suva. Sports competition, 
“September NATIONAL ARTS AND CRAFTS 

EXHESIT Sava. 
Mid-Septermaber: sLower sHow, Suva. 
October 20 prwaLr (Festival of Lights). 
November- 2: PRINCE CHARLES’S BIRTHDAY 
CELEERATPON. 


GUAM 


April 21-222 BARRIGADA VILLAGE FIESTA, 
San Vicente. Folklore. 

June 13: FIESTA OF ST. ANTHONY, Tamum- 
ing. 

July 4-24: Pini CF AMERICA CELEBRA- 
TION’. L.beratien from Japanese. 

August £7~ 9: WATER FESTIVAL, Merizo. 

November 30-11, 17—18: ARTS FESTIVAL, 
Chamorro and Agana. 


MICRONESIA 


May 6: ESTA OF ST. JOSEPH, Tinian Island. 
May 13: SAW ISIDRO FESTIVAL, Saipan. 

July 2-4: LIBERATICN pay, Saipan. 
August: PALAU FAIR, Koror. 

August 23: EGISLATIVE DAY. 


NEW 
CALEDONIA 


April 30-Miay 6: ARTS SEASON, Noumea. 

July 13-442 BASTILLE DAY CELEBRATION, 
Noumea: 

September 24~Octeber 1; ANNIVERSARY OF 

FRENCH "OSSESSION, Noumea, 


NEW HEBRIDES 


May: LAND@IVERS FESTIVAL, Bunlap, 
Pentecost Island. 

May 2: LABOR DAY. 

July 14: BacTILLE DAY OBSERVANCE. 

Late August: TOKA DANCE, Tanna Island. 
Old-style native feast. 

September 1: aGRecULTURAL SHOW, Vila. 


NEW ZEALAND 


April 252 ANZAC Dav. 

April 28-30) CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW, 
Chrisicharch, Exhibit. 

May 29: MADRI REGATTA, Waikato River. 

May 29-36zsporTS TOURNAMENT, 
Masterter. 

May 31—Jume 5: wan TER AGRICULTURAL 
AND PASTORAL SHOW, Dunedin. 

«ne b- Sa TIONAL BASKETBALL 









mg Flower displays, floats. 
ust 21~-september 2: WELLINGTON SHOW 
oe ASSOCIATION WORLD TRADE FAIR “79. 

~ September 23-28: ANNUAL BLOSSOM 
PESTIVAE PARADE, Alexandria. 








Maupintour’s 
Egypt-The Nile 
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Middle Eas 


High quality escorted tours. In-depth 
sightseeing, the right hotels, most 
meals, entertainments, limited size. 
We help you enjoy your holiday. 


EGYPT/THE NILE 


Be sure, secure in Egypt. Maupintour 
includes everything! We offer 9, 15 
and 17 day tours to Egypt exclusively. 
Some feature a 4 day Nile cruise. 
Weekly departures year ‘round. 


THE NILE CRUISE 


One of the world’s great travel ad- 
ventures! 17 day tour, including a 12 
day cruise along the Nile between 
Aswan and Cairo. Abu Simbel, too! 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


Comprehensive coverage of Egypt, 
Syria, Jordan, Israel. Recommend- 
ed to those who want in-depth tour- 
ing to the Middie East. 22 days. 


GREECE AND EGYPT 


Glories of the ancient Greeks and 
mysteries of the Pharaohs, com- 
bined with a 4 day Aegean Sea 
cruise to Mykonos, Ephesus, Patmos, 
Rhodes, Crete and Santorini. 15 days. 


THE SUDAN AND EGYPT 


See the exotic Sudan’s Khartoum and 
Omdurman made legendary a century 
ago by General Gordon, Lord Kitch- 
ener, and the fanatic Mahdi plus danc- 
ing Dervish, camel markets, Nile sail, 
Cairo, the Pyramids, Sphinx, Memphis, 
Luxor, Aswan, Abu Simbel, Geneva. 


ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS 


See renowned treasures of three great 
civilizations. Three days each in Cai- 
ro and Athens, the Oracle of Apollo at 
Delphi, three day Aegean cruise, four 
finale days in glorious Rome. 


PERSIAN TREASURES 


Begin in London, then see Teheran, 
Isfahan, Persepolis and Shiraz. The 
best of ancient Persia and modern- 
day Iran in 15 days. 


TURKISH TREASURES 


Adventure in a fabled land! From | 
Istanbul, crossroads of the world, 
travel to Troy, Pergamum, Ephesus, 
Nevsehir and modern-day Ankara. 
Fairy chimneys, underground. cities! 
17 days. 


CRUISE-TOURS/EGYPT 


A fine selection of tours incorporating 
superb cruises. Enjoy ports of call 
throughout the Eastern: Mediterran- 
ean plus: Greece (Royal Viking Star); 
Paris/Rome (Karageorgis’ Navarino); 
Italy (Norwegian America’s Vista- 
fjord); and Trans-Atiantic (Norwegian 
America’s Sagafjord), 19 to 45 days. 


Ask your Travel Agent for brochures 
or send this coupon to Maupintour: 


‘see: ec l ion eens mime. nn, a ‘tite aeee ee meee ae 


© Maupintou 


Maupintour, 900 Massachusetts Street 
Lawrence, Ks, 66044. 800/255-4266. 


quality 
touring 
since 1951 





name 





address 





city 





state/zip 





my travel agent hat-mid 


Ask about these Maupintour escorted holidays: 
O Alps CE Africa 0 iran ClAsia C California 
Cj Alaska D Balkans [] British isles [0] Canada 
CiBlackSea [Turkey ClEngland [Orient 
(Colorado C] Egypt/The Nile [0 Italy/Sicily 
C] Europe O France C Germany O Guatemala 
Cj] Greece/Aegean Isies [0 S. Pacific 0] Hawail 
0 Galapagos (Cl ireland 0) USSR/East Europe 
Ci Mediterranean cruise [] Mexico [ Morocco 
C MiddieEast D North Cape [] South America 
O USA Rail Tours (lindia ©) Spain/Portugal 
C Red Sea [0] Scandinavia [J] Central America 











Royal Viking and Norwegian America ships 
are Norwegian registry; ‘K’ Line and. Kata- 
georgis ships are Greek registry. 


es ce tn ei i einen seme em se me a 


PAPUA 
NEW GUINEA 


< May: FRANGIPANI WEEK, Rabaul. 
June 911: NATIONAL CAPITAL SHOW, Port 

Moresby. Fair exhibits. 
July: FLOWER sHow, Madang. 

= August: MABAROSA FESTIVAL, Madang. 
©: September 16: INDEPENDENCE DAY. 
«October: roLal WARWaGIRA (Display of 
Handicrafts), Rabaul. 

< November: PAPUA SAFARI, Port Moresby. 
November: PEARL FESTIVAL, Samarai, 
Milne Bay. 


April 16: EASTER MONDAY. 

April 30: MISS BORA BORA CONTEST. 

May 19: ANNUAL DAYS OF THE “‘MAIRE,”’ 

Papeete. _ 

July 14-21: FETES DE JUILLET, Papeete, 

~ Raiatea, and Bora Bora. 

lovember 25: THOUSANDS OF FLOWERS 
«CONTEST AND PAREU DAY, all islands. 

December 2: TIARE TAHITI DAY, Papeete. 

‘December 31: NEW YEAR’S EVE ILLUMINA- 

“TION OF WATERFRONT, Papeete. 


April 25: ANZAC DAY. 
May 4: PRINCE'S BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION. 



















-WILL YOUR HAIR DRYER 
~~ WORK OVERSEAS? 
WHAT ABOUT YOUR 
a RAZOR? 
_ SURE. WITH A FRANZUS 
VOLTAGE CONVERTER. 


« Foreign electricity (220V) is different from 
-istandard U.S. current ( ie ok But don't let 
“that stop you trom taking along your hair 
‘S dryer, razor, and other comforts of home: 















oo Just be sure to take a Franzus Voltage 
Converter with you. This small (3%, light- 
weight {3 oz.) converter is made specifi- 
Cally to let you use your American-made 
| appliances overseas. Simply plug in and 

-furn on, 


For a free booklet that answers ali your 

questions about foreign electricity, write: 
o FRANZUS, 352 Park Ave, South, Dept. HA- 
“39, New York, N.Y. 10010 


FRANZUS 
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May 14-20: RED CROSS WEEK. 
July 4: KING'S BIRTHDAY OBSERVANCE. 
September—October: ROYAL AGRICUL- 


TURAL SHOWS. Chariot and horse racing. 


November 4: CONSTITUTION DAY. 
December 4: KING TUPOU I DAY. 


IIDDLE 
os 
EGYPT 


March: INTERNATIONAL TENNIS 
TOURNAMENT, Cairo. 

May: ARABIAN HORSE FESTIVAL, Luxor. 

September: Boat sHow, Cairo. 

October 14-19: INTERNATIONAL ARTS 
FESTIVAL, Luxor. Music, drama. 


IRAN 


Mid-July: FiLM FESTIVAL, Teheran. 

August 23—September 2: ART FESTIVAL, 
Shiraz. International guests. 

October 23-29: FESTIVAL OF CULTURE AND 
ARTS, Teheran. 


IRAQ 


April 8-18: SPRING FESTIVAL, Mosul. The 
arts, exhibits. 

October 1~21: INTERNATIONAL FAIR, 
Baghdad. 


ISRAEL 


March 13: puriM, nationwide. 

March 15—October 30: SOUND AND LIGHT 
PERFORMANCES, Jerusalem. 

April 8: PALM SUNDAY. 

April 8-14: HOLY WEEK SERVICES. 

April 12—18: PASSOVER OBSERVANCE, 
nationwide. 

April 12-18: FLORIS 79° —23RD 
INTERNATIONAL FLOWER SHOW, Haifa. 

April 15: EASTER SUNDAY SERVICES. 

April 19-25: NINTH INTERNATIONAL BOOK 
FAIR, Jerusalem. 

April 21-26: THIRD INTERNATIONAL ART 
FAIR, Tel Aviv. Exhibits, sales. 

April 24: HOLOCAUST DAY, Jerusalem and 
nationwide. Memorial services. 

May 2: INDEPENDENCE DAY CELE- 








BRATIONS, 31ST ANNIVERSARY OF ISRAEL. 


June: ARTS AND CRAFTS FAIR, Tel Aviv. 

June 19-26: TECHNOLOGY °79-—— 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR, Tel Aviv. 

July 21-August 23: ISRAEL FESTIVAL OF 
MUSIC AND DRAMA, Jerusalem, Tel 
Aviv, and Caesarea. Guest artists. 


October 6: sUccoTH (Feast of Tabernacles), 


throughout the country. 


JORDAN 


Spring and Fall: waTER-SKIING FESTIVAL, 
Aqaba. 

Mid-October: ANNUAL EXHIBITIGN OF 
JORDANIAN FINE ARTS, Amman. At the 
Palace of Culture. 


Be sure to use the reply. card at page T25 














ALGERIA 


April 13-25: FESTIVAL OF FLOWERS, 
Miliana. 

Early May: FEASTS OF RABB, Tiemcen. 

June 1-14: CHERRY FESTIVAL, Miliana. 

June 13-20: HARVEST FESTIVALS, Miliana. 

August: ANNUAL GRAND FESTIVAL OF 
WHEAT, Tiaret. 


ETHIOPIA 


May 1: WORKING MEN’S DAY. 

September 27: FEAST OF THE FINDING OF 
THE TRUE CROSS. 

December 28: FEAST OF ST. GABRIEL, 
Kulubi. Pilgrimage. 


GHANA 


March-April: voto FESTIVAL, Volo, east 
of Akuse. 

Third week of April: ASIKLOE FESTIVAL, 
Anfoega. Traditional exhibits. 

Late April-early May: WINNEBA DEER 
HUNTING FESTIVAL, Winneba, west of 
Accra. Competition for the first deer. 


TER] 
A Light Word 


on Electricity 


If you are happier away from home 
with some of home’s comforts, you 
should know something about electrical 
appliances—and how they travel. While 
our country and much of the Western 
Hemisphere operate on 110 volts, most 
of the rest of the world runs on 220 to 
240 volts. This means that to be kept 
humming, your electric razor, tooth- 
brush, iron, hair dryer, or immersion 
heater must have the help of a converter 
to adapt to foreign current. Or, you can 
buy products that come equipped for 
both 110 and 220 volts. 

Besides current, you must also con- 
sider sockets: ours take a flat-pronged 
plug; those in foreign countries take 
round prongs. To work abroad, your 
appliances will also need an adapter 
plug. It’s important, then, to check the 
required current and socket of any place 
on your itinerary before you set out. 

The Traveler's Checklist is a 
catalogue of products that are meant to 
keep you happy and comfortable en 
voyage. Some are innovative, others 
downright ingenious; all are in some 
measure related to a traveler’s needs. 
For a copy of the latest catalogue, plus a 
booklet on foreign electricity, send 25 
cents in coin to The Traveler’s Check- 
list, Cornwall Bridge Road, Sharon, 











Connecticut 06069. | 


June AHOEAA KAKRABA FESTIVAL, Abura, 
Central Region. 


July Ib GHANA REPUBLIC DAY CELEBRATION. 


First week of July: BAKATUE FESTIVAL, 
Elmina. Chief makes offerings to gods. 
The sver is then officially opened for 
fisaing. 


KENYA 


April 12-15: AFRICAN SAFARI RALLY, 
Nairobi Road race. 27th season. 
Mid- ume: AGRICULTURAL SHOW, Nakuru. 
June 18-27: MUSICAL FESTIVAL, Nairobi. 
‘End ef August: AGRICULTURAL SHOW, 
 Montbasa. 

Early September: KENYA FLYING SAFARI, 
Nairobi Air race at Wilson Airport. 
September 25-29: INTERNATIONAL SHOW, 

Nairobi. At Jamhuri Park. 
November 1-30: SEA BISHING FESTIVAL, 
Malini. Competition. 


MALI 


May l: LABOR DAY. Speeches, parades. 
May 28; AFRICA pay. Parades, music, 
September 22: ANNIVERSARY OF FOUNDING 


OF REPUBLIC OF MALI. 


MOROCCO 


Mid-Aprif: por ESH SHEMAA, Sale. Lantern 
precession. 

Mid-May: ROSE FESTIVAL, Kelaa des 
N*Geuna. 

June 2: NATIONAL FOLKLORE FESTIVAL, 
Marrakesh. 

Early. October: DATE FESTIVAL, Erfound. 

Early October: EQUESTRIAN FESTIVAL, 
Tissa near Fez. Competitions and 
demensirations of riding skills. 





Apri ODUN FESTIVAL, Degema and Brass 
Rivers. Traditional:dances. 
May:.AGEMO FESTIVAL OR THE AGELESS 
FESTIVAL, Ijebu, Igo. 
June 1-302 SANGO FESTIVAL, Oyo. 
August: OSHUN FESTIVAL, Oshogbo. 
December: IGUE FESTEVAL, Benin City. 








March 3 JESOUTH AFRICAN GRAND PRIX, 
Johannesburg. 

April 1~2% ARTS AND SPORTS FESTIVAL, 
Cape Town. 

April 23-May 8: RAND AGRICULTURAL 
sHoOw,.Johannesburg. 

May 25-26: CENTENARY OF THE ZULU WAR 
BATELES AT RORKE’S DRIFT, Isandlwana 

: and Ubendi. 

pa S proint, SPRING FLOWER SHOWS, Cape 





; TION AND EXHIBITION, Pretoria. 


March 2 ih Apel 15: GRANGE TREE FESTI- 
VAL, Menzel Bou-Zelta. 














April 8-15: SPRING FESTIVAL, Nabeul. 


May 6-13: HORSE RIDING FESTIVAL, Le Kef. 


Horse races. 
June 15—-August 15: INTERNATIONAL MUSIC 
AND CORAL FESTIVAL, Tabarka. 
September 18-23: WINE FESTIVAL, Grom- 
balia and Bou Argoub. 


ZAMBIA 


Early March: KUEMBAKA CEREMONY, 
Western Province. 

May 25: AFRICA FREEDOM DAY. 

May 29-June 1: COPPER BELT 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW, Ndola. 

July 29: UMUTOMBOKO CEREMONY, 
Luapula Province. 

September 1-4: AGRICULTURAL AND 
COMMERCIAL FAIR, Lusaka. 

October 24: INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


BELIZE 


April 7: CROSS-COUNTRY BICYCLE RACE, 
from Belize City. Annual event. 

September 10: NATION DAY. 

November 19: CARIB SETTLEMENT DAY, 
Stann Creek and Toledo. 





Available To The Public 

For The First Time 

| Now you can visit Egypt with 
Rand McNally. See the massive 
pyramids, the majestic sphinx. 
Cruise the Nile. Fill your memories 


as ‘only Rand McNally can show it. 


3 Vacations To Choose From 


BEST OF EGYPT 10 days 
EGYPT and THE NILE CRUISE 14 days 
EGYPT and ISRAEL 22 days 


Escorts m Limited to 30 Guests 


Money-Saving Group Air Fares 
Regularly scheduled flights with year- 
round departures from New York and 
Chicago on British Airways 


Guarantee 
Rand McNally’s name is your assurance 
of reliability, quality, and exacting 
attention to every detail. When it 

comes io travel... no one can 
show you the worid better 








RAND MCNALLY VACATIONS 
A 


EGYPT 





with the beauty of this resplendent land 
. and travel in modern comfort! See Egypt _ 


s Deluxe Hotels m Meals m Professional, 


COSTA RICA 


April 11: ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF 
RIVAS, nationwide. : 
June 14: FEAST OF CORPUS CHRISTE. > 
July 7-15: UNIVERSITY WEEK, San Jose 
July 25: COMMEMORATION OF THE. 

ANNEXATION OF GUANACASTE. 
August 2: FEAST OF OUR LADY OF THE 
ANGELS, Cartago. 
September 15; INDEPENDENCE DAY. : 
October 12: race DAY. Hails the discovery 
of America by Columbus. 


April: aGRo-Expo ‘79, San Salvador. 

May 26~—June 10: INTERNATIONAL MUSI 
FESTIVAL, San Salvador. 

June 1-September 30: MARIMBA FIESTA,” 
San Salvador. Music, folk dancing. 

July 17-26: Fresras Jouias, Santa Ana. 

September 13-16: HOLY ROMAN CROSS 
FIESTA, Panchimalco. 

November 16-28; FIESTAS DE SAN MIGUEL, 
San Miguel. 

December 1-10: FEAST OF THE 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, Izalco. 


GUATEMALA 


April 20-28: LOCAL FAIR, San Marcos, 
May 1-5: FAIR OF THE Cross, Lake Amati 
lan. Pageant. 
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June 10-13: st. ANTHONY OF PADUA FES- 
TIvAL, San Antonio Aguas Calientas. 

July 11-17: FIESTAS JULIAS LOCAL FAIR, 

~ Hueheutenango. 

September 9-14: STATE FAIR, Quezal- 
tenango. 

October 20: FIESTA RECALLING THE 
REVOLUTION OF 1944. 


HO. ‘DURAS 


April 29-May 3: HOLY CROSS FESTIVAL, 








; May. 18-25: FERIA SAN ISIDRA, La Ceiba. 
June 21-29: FEAST OF ST. PETER, San Pedro 
Sula.. 

uly 21-29; DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 

| PAGEANT, Jose Santos. 

October 2-5: FEAST OF ST. FRANCIS OF 
assist, San Francisco de Yojos. 


NICARAGUA 


gust 1-10: SANTO DOMINGO FIESTA, 

. Managua. Fireworks, parades. 

“August 15: FIESTA OF THE ASSUMPTION, 

- Granada, Religious processions. 

September 30: DANCE OF THE BULLS, Leon. 
In honor of San Jeronimo. 

December 7-8: FIESTA OF THE IMMACULATE 

' CONCEPTION, Managua, Leon, 

‘Granada. Services and pageant. 


“m AMA 
Fi u 
jl; COFFEE FAIR AND FLOWER FESTIVAL, 
Boquete. 
il 8-15: TOMATO FESTIVAL, 
Caballeros. 
‘April 8-15: HOLY WEEK SERVICES AND 
PROCESSIONS, nationwide. 
May-November: CONCERT SEASON, 
Panama City. At the National Theater. 
une 14: CORPUS CHRISTI PROCESSION AND 
FESTIVAL, Los Santos and Penonome. 
uly: INTERNATIONAL AQUATIC FESTIVAL, 
Taboga Island. Competition. 
July-September: 28TH INTERNATIONAL 
FISHING. TOURNAMENT, several locations. 
August: LITH FESTIVAL DE MANITA, Ocu. 
September 23-27: our LADY OF MERCY 
FESTIVAL, Guarate. 
October L1: ANNIVERSARY OF THE REVO- 
LUTION, Panama City. 
tober 21: FESTIVAL OF THE BLACK 
CHRIST, Portobelo. 
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July: NATIONAL CATTLE sHow, Buenos 

S Aires 

July-August: snow Festiva, Bariloche. 

July 9: NATIONAL DAY OBSERVANCE. 

October: NATIONAL YACHTING 
“CHAMPIONSHIP, Olivos, Buenos Aires. 

November: INTERNATIONAL FISHING 


mi 














COMPETITION, Bariloche, 

November 30-Eecember 25: FESTIVAL OF 
THE TROUT, Mar del Plata. 

December 13-25: HANDICRAFTS FAIR, 
Chaco. 


BOLIVIA 
July 16: La PAZ Day. Parade, civic events. 


Early August: INDEPENDENCE CELE- 
BRATIONS. 


BRAZIL 


April 13-28: SHRIMP FESTIVAL, Joinville. 

May 1: NATIONAL DONKEY FESTIVAL, 
Panelas. 

May 13-18: FESTIVAL OF POPULAR MUSIC, 
Brasilia. Concerts. 

May 28: cowBoy FESTIVAL, Oeiras. Rodeo 
events. 

June 1-17: 104EH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ARRIVAL OF ITALIAN IMMIGRANTS, Rio 
Grande Do Sul, Caxias do Sui. 

June 22-29: FOLK FESTIVAL OF THE 
AMAZONAS, “fanaus. 

July: WINTER FESTIVAL, Ouro Preto. 

July 13-29; wine FESTIVAL, Andradas. 

August 19-23: CaTTLEHANDS’ RODEO, Bar- 
reto, Folk dances, competitions. 

August 23: DRUMBEATS FOR EXU, 
Pernambuco: Voodoo. 

October 1-30: FEAST OF OUR LADY OF THE 
PENHA, Rio de Janeiro. 

November 13-28: FLOWER AND ORCHID 
EXHIBIT, Brusque. 

December 24—Jaznuary 6: THREE WISE MEN 
PAGEANT, Pernambuco. 


CHILE 


April: VINTAGE CELEBRATIONS, Acon- 
cagua, Curico and Maule. 

June-September: SKIING SEASON. Central 
Region (near Santiago). 

June 29: st. PETER’S DAY. 

September: aGRiCULTURAL/ARTISAN 
INTERNATIONAL FAIR, Parque Cerillos. 


COLOMBIA 


June 19-25: Ba “BUCO FESTIVAL, Neiva. 
Music and daacing. 

July 8-22: INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR, 
Bogota. 

July 13-16: sea FESTIVAL, San Marta. 

September: THEATER FESTIVAL, Bogota. 

December 26-31: INTERNATIONAL SUGAR 
CANE PAIR, Cali. 


April 19-21: AGRICULTURAL, ANIMAL, 
CRAFTSMANSHIP AND INDUSTRIAL FAIR, 
Riobamba. Exhibits, competitions, 
folklore performances, parades. 

May 2: FEAST OF THE GREEN CROSS, Quito. 
Pageantry, street dancing. 

May 24: ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF 
PICHINCHA, 1322, Quito. 

June 24: sT. JoHN’s pay, Otavalo. 

June 28-30: st. PETER AND ST. PAUL'S DAY, 
Otavalo and Cotocollao, Tabacundo: 
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Folk songs, dances. 

July 23-25: FOUNDING OF GUAYAQUIL 
CELEBRATION, Guayaquil. 

August 10: FESTIVAL OF ST. LAWRENCE, Pil- 
laro, Sicalpa. 

September 24-28: FESTIVITIES OF THE 
LAKES, Ibarra. Fair, beauty pageant. 

December 1-6: QUITO’S FOUNDING DAY. 


FRENCH 
GUIANA 


October 14-29: CAYENNE FESTIVAL. Folk 
music, songs, and special foods. 


PARAGUAY 


+ May 14-15: INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


June 24: ST. JOHN’s NIGHT, Asunsion. 
Walk over hot flames by ‘‘promiers.”’ 

August 15: ASSUMPTION DAY AND 
FOUNDING OF ASUNSION OBSERVANCES. 

October 12: RACE DAY AND COLUMBUS DAY 
FESTIVITIES, nationwide. 


PERU 


May: ALASITAS FAIR, Puno. 

June 20-27; INCA FESTIVAL, Cuzco. 

June 23-24: SAINT JOHN'S FESTIVAL, 
Iquitos, Folk dances and songs. 

July 20-27: TINGO MARIA COFFEE FESTIVAL, 
Huanuco. Exhibits. 

July 28-29: INDEPENDENCE OF PERU 
NATIONAL FESTIVAL. 

August 29-30: FEAST OF SANTA ROSA DE 
LIMA, Lima, Pilgrimages. 

September 21-28: INTERNATIONAL SPRING 
FESTIVAL, Trujillo. 

October 19-23: BULLFIGHT FAIR, Lima. 

December 6-8: PILGRIMAGE TO THE VIRGIN 
DE GUADALUPE SHRINE, Guadalupe. 


SURINAM 


April 30: QUEEN JULIANA’S BIRTHDAY, 
Paramaribo. Parade. 

July 1: FREEDOM Day, Paramaribo. 

November: KONFRIEJARIE (People’s Fair), 
Paramaribo. Sports, products display. 

November 17-19: INTERNATIONAL ORCHID 
sHoW, Paramaribo. 


URUGUAY 


April 8-15: HOLY WEEK SERVICES AND 
PROCESSIONS, nationwide. Also rodeos. 
August: LIVESTOCK FAIR, Montevideo. 


VENEZUELA 


April 19: NATIONAL HOLIDAY. 

May—September: MUSICALS OF THE CROSS, 
Caracas. 

June 14: CORPUS CHRISTI DAY, San Fran- 
ciso de Yare. 

July 24: BOLIVAR’S BIRTHDAY HOLIDAY. 

August 13-20: NATIONAL FESTIVAL AND 
FAIR, Tariba, 

September 21-22: La TURA DANCE, El Ve- 
gon, Flacon, 
















“Every time 
we visit, it’s like a 


and get to know each 
other all over again.” 


Paul and Michele Hoffmann talk about their eighth visit to Bermuda. - 


“It’s so lovely and quiet here. You never 
tire of coming back and back and back.” 


“We met some schoolchildren and 
they were just like old friends. 
So well mannered.” 


“We spent a day 
at St. George’s. It’s so quaint. 
An 2nchanting, unchanging place.” 


Bermuda 


Unspoiled. Unhurried. Uncommon. 


‘See your travel agent or write Bermuda, Dept. 
$2 Figh Avenue. N.Y, N.Y. 10020 or Suite 1010, 44 School St “ Boston, Mass. 02108 


“You'll know 
yourself better after 


: 2 
Vienna? Nicola Freud 


For as long as there has been a 
Vienna, there have been writers 
trying to put it into words. 

Some gems out of the past include: 

“A neverending festival of life” 

“A living museum of wonder.” 

“Where the angels go on holiday.” 

And now Ms. Freud comes along 
with late 20th-century introspection 
and reminds us of the deeper aspects 
of Vienna’s personality. 

Which is not too surprising con- 
sidering that Nicola’s lineage in- 
cludes great-grandfather Sigmund. 

In the spirit of Ms. Freud’s obser- 
vation, could you ever again lift a 
glass of wine without a fleeting 
memory of an evening of music in 
an ancient wine cellar three stories 
below the city of Vienna? 

Or not reflect on values as you 
study a line of youngsters camped 
out in an overnight wait for standing 
room tickets to an opera? 

Or not realize you have an inner 
voice as something tells you, “why 
not... as you join a table of Viennese 
at lunch. On pastries. Nothing but 
pastries. 

However, we do hasten to point 
out that over 32,216 square miles of 

Austria are not in Vienna. 

And there’s so much variety and 
contrast throughout our country 
you'll be forced to make choices as 
with few other places in this world. 

Which will also tell you some- 
thing about yourself. 

There's Salzburg, Innsbruck and 
Graz. 

The Alps, the Danube, the steppes 
of Burgenland. 

The music, the opera, the con- 
certs, the festivals. 

And a past that has merged into 
the present to provide all the ameni- 
ties one expects in this modern world, 
yet all of the civilities one misses. 

It's time. And it’s easy. 

Just see your travel agent, he/she 
will handle everything. 

Meanwhile, we'd be happy to send 
you some enticing brochures on the 
“Jewel Box of Europe” 

C03 Drop us a line. 

e pw Austrian National Tourist Office 
eed 945 Fifth Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10017 or 
UN 200 East Randolph Dr., Chicago, 
Ill. 60601 or 3440 Wilshire Blvd., 
3 Los Angeles, Cal. 90010. 





- ODE 
TO THE MUSE 
ON BEHALF 
| OF A 
YOUNG POET 


y David Wagoner 


Madam, he thinks you’ve become his lover. He doesn’t know 
You’re his landlady, 

The keeper of the keys to the front door, the mistress 

Of the stairwell, postmistress, indifferent cook, shade-lifter 

Veiled by twitching curtains, protectress of thermostats, 
Handmaiden of dust. 


He doesn’t see your crowsfeet or cracked smile or the grayness 
Swept from your temples. 
To him, your odor of mothballs is the heady essence 
Of the Gardens of Inspiration and your bedridden houseplants 
The Garden itself. Look, he has begun to scribble. 
Grant him your mercy. 


If you should tell him he’s behind in his rent instead, 
You may startle him 

Out of a year’s growth of beard and spirit. Consider 

Your reputation, not as a bill-collector, but as the sole 

Distributor of Sparks, Flashes, and Sudden Leaps 
From the Visionary Aether. 


His heart’s in the right place: in his mouth. If he means 
Anything, he means well. 

If he means nothing to you, why not amuse him for a brief 

Lifetime with the benefit of your doubt? What would you be 

Without him and his attentions but an empty housekeeper, 
A closet hostess? 


Who else could be more ardent, more flattering? Already 
He’s wondering where you are. 

He’s inventing enough implausible, brilliant rivals to last you 

Forever. He wouldn't dream of asking you to wash 

His unmentionable linen or scrub his floor or thaw his dinner. 
He’s starving for you. 


Blank paper pays you no honor. Using your name in vain 
Is his only blasphemy. 
Go to him now in disguise and comfort him with all 
Your charm-filled anger, your dreadful, withering beauty, 
Your explosive silences, the consolations of horror, 
ae The forgeries of death. 














with photographs by Inge Morath 


Feudalism. Agrarian communism. Fascism 
wrapped in slogans of Marx and Mao. The 
anarchy of the Cultural Revolution. Now 
come renewed relations with the United 
States and, inside China, the unaccustomed 
sound of many voices, some even talking of 
democracy, of imitating capitalism, of 
bringing the Communist party under the 
rule of law. “China surprised us in a 
hundred ways,” writes Mr. Miller of his and 
his photographer wife’s first visit. In this 
sensitive yet wary report, he tells some of 
the ways. 
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W: arrived in China in the fall of 1978, precise- 
ly at a moment when for the first time in at 
least twenty years people felt safe enough to talk freely 
to foreigners about what had been happening over the 
past decades. We were prepared to deal with the dis- 
simulations of any one-party society and the usual 
police surveillance of our movements. We found 
ourselves instead among people who were clearly 
throwing off a veil of not only outer control but inner 
censorship, people who were insisting on the most 
excruciating sort of honesty, and on telling about their 
own and others’ suffering under the so-called “Gang of 
Four” (which, one soon learned, was a screen for the 
still sacrosanct name of Mao). For myself, I had 
expected to observe, but I had not thought I was to be 
educated not merely in things Chinese but in matters 
of social principle which underlie the dilemmas of the 
American and European societies. 

Our interests in China, it must be said, are not quite 
of the same order. For Inge Morath there was initially 
the challenge of learning the language and adding it to 
the half-dozen others in which she is fluent or, like 
Rumanian, in which she has a working knowledge. The 
calligraphy led her to Chinese art and from art to 
history. After four years of intense study she greeted 





Su Kuang, aur Chinese interpreter, at the Peking 
airportin his cwmlanguage and they shared a delighted 
astonishment thai she was so completely understood. 
For me, Chine was primarily a political and social 
-revolution I kad followed since the thirties when the 


names of Mac. Tse-tung and Chou En-lai and Chu Teh 


were like flares shot into the sky out of a human sea, a 
hitherto silent mass of people suddenly defying the 
Japanese fase:sts and prophesying the dawn of reason 
and liberty in Asia. For a while I had had the friend- 
ship, teo, of Edgar Snow, who would stop by to pick up 
his soan-to-be wife, Lois Wheeler, after her perform- 
ances in my play All My Sons. His Red Star Over 
China, the test single piece of reportage I have ever 
read and surely among the most influential ever writ- 
ten, seemed at the time to promise a new stage of 
humar development, a Marxist revolution whose lead- 
ers had a sense of humor, irony, and, in Chou’s case, a 
cultivated sensibility one had never associated with 
their kind in the Soviet Union. 

I must admit, however, that in recent years I had all 
but given up:hope of understanding what was happen- 
ing in China. Under a barrage of factional leaders’ 
names, whick I could never remember, and their 
‘conflicting claims, which often had the confused stri- 
dencies of Talmudic sectarianism, I had left Chinese 
politics to the Chinese. And it was just as well, I 
discovered, for I arrived quite without preconceived 
notions on the merits of any of the arguing sides. 

TheChina of #978 is the Pyrrhic triumph of faction- 
-alism, butofan intensity beyond the capacity of mortal 
“mind to follow. The mazelike complexity of events, 
moreover, had been compounded even for the Chinese 
by the:refusalof the press to report “negative” happen- 
ings, so that a devastating fight could have occurred a 
short distanee from Peking with few who were not 
eyewitnesses: knewing about it. And some of these 
factional fights killed people in the tens of thousands. 

What is difficult to comprehend in Chinese faction- 
alism, apart rom its sheer density, is that this tradi- 
tional curse of the left could flower, cross-pollinate, 
wind its endless branches around the pillars of the state 
and pell it all crashing to the ground—while the state 
power’ itself sither stood apart, merely remonstrating, 
as Maa would from time to time, or entered the fray as 
one of the factions itself. This is not conceivable, I 
suppose, in any other country. So a contradiction must 
- be admitted: tha: while China’s government operated, 
_ as it stil does, im the usual secrecy of any communist 
regime, it at ‘he same time carried on a sort of yelling 
» withesects and factions within and below it in 
c the point where, strictly speaking, there 
Wi overnment of China—the army excepted— 
and the Geld was left to terror and brute force. To seek 
athe nuggets æf principle in these factions is probably 


















pointless, for, as William Hinton has demonstrated in- 
his book The Hundred Day War, the battles begun in 


principle to “support Mao” were finally allowed to. 


degenerate into the classical clashes of power-lusting 
young men whose forces often separated into three, 
four, or more subgroups, each of which had its share of 
paranoids, and which in the end could only combine 
through a common love for falling stones. 

Inge Morath’s photographs—ever testifying to 
the lasting, the beautiful, the evidences of history’s 
grace—are not mere scenery here, however they may 
please the eye. They are in their loveliness one arm of 
China’s contradiction—her ancientness and solemnity 
which ceaselessly work against and with her epic strug- 
gle to change at last and become a modern nation. 

But this is not an article about the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, which, like the Thirty Years’ War in Europe, will 
be sifted by generations of scholars and made to 
provide a thousand different conclusions. It is a 
personal witness, neither more nor less, to the collapse 
of an orthodoxy at the moment when the faithful 
emerged from the fallen temple with blinking eyes, 
trying to make out ordinary objects in the no longer 
charmed, unearthly light of ordinary days. It was the 
moment when the great choirs of the worshippers were 
stilled, when the mountains had ceased to dance (as 
some insist they did), when Necessity once again 
refused all rhapsodic persuasions and would yield only 
to accountants and engineers and the kinds of people 
who may get things done but can never believe in what 
they cannot touch and see. This too will pass into yet 
newer permutations. But for two people, well disposed 
and trying to see and listen, here is a bit of how it was 
at the particular moment when the dust of the temple 
began to settle. 


I. Down With the Gang of Four 


O ne learns soon enough that only a fool 
understands the Chinese quickly. Neverthe- 
less, after two days in Chiao Yu’s gentle company, his 
sympathetic curiosity about our American lives had 
deftly ripped the veil between us as citizens of two 
mutually isolated nations. Chiao, in his forties, is a poet — 
and playwright whose delicacy of manner never varied 
through the eight hours of each day we were together. 
He showed surprise only when he caught himself 
laughing. And it took some studying to realize that the 
look in his sadly humorous eyes, as he listened to Inge 
reading lines from a book of T’ang poetry in Chinese, 
was one of deep admiration. Indeed, I found that he 
was studying her sometimes as if she were a visitor 
from another galaxy. 

One morning the three of us, along with our guide, 
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Su Kuang, who was limping a bit less after applying 
some American athlete’s foot medicine which I had 
forced upon him, descended a broad stairway four 
stories into the earth. We entered the gray cut-stone 
arched vaults, some two stories high, which for centu- 
ries had concealed the treasures of the Ming emperors’ 
tombs. Disappointingly, there was little to see but the 
vaults themselves and one or two immense thrones of 
dragon-embossed stone far too heavy to move. Two 
dutiful young women, wrapped like Andalusian shep- 
herdesses in black cloaks against the dampness, for- 
lornly presided over the tourists and the gloom. Still, 
there was something imperial in the sheer weight of 


the stone overhead, so carefully set in place to guard 


the great dead and their treasure against thieves and 
the Mings’ political enemies. 
Out in the sunshine again I asked the playwright 


- how the recently excavated tombs happened to have 


been found. “The emperor had left a stone,” he 
explained, “which described their exact location, and 
this stone was found not long ago. Although the gener- 
al location has always been vaguely known.” 

Sensing an amusing paradox, I said, “He went to all 
that expense to keep the treasures hidden and safe, but 
-` his ego couldn’t bear for people never to admire them.” 
~ Both men gave me a startled look. “So you were led to 
his tombs by his vanity.” 

They laughed with what seemed extravagant sur- 
prise. “That is very clever!” said Chiao Yu, a man not 
: easily driven to laughter, but it was his being so stirred 
© by this fairly obvious paradox that intrigued me. The 
same was happening to Su Kuang, whose moods by 
now we had come to understand, and when in the next 
` few minutes both returned to this remark of mine 
again and again, it seemed there was something more 
involved here than the emperor and his tombs. 

It occurred to me, as it would with other Chinese 
later on, that what was so strange was deducing a lead- 
er’s character from his public acts. It is not that leaders 
may have no individual personalities but that Power 
has none, and as Marxists the people have been trained 
to regard those at the top purely as voices or expres- 
sions of economic and political forces, mainly the class 


struggle. That a leader’s personal vanity could have 


had such grand consequences was a fundamentally 
inadmissible idea, but that they recognized it, like 
-some long forgotten but welcome thought, was proved 
by their deeply inward laughter of recognition, the 
laughter of an irony perceived. (They remain a classi- 
cal people, like our own Aeschylean Greeks. for what 





SDE EE ER OSE 
Arthur Miller’s numerous plays include Death of a 
Salesman, All My Sons, and The Crucible. The work of 
Inge Morath, a native of Austria, has appeared in 

many publications in the United States and Europe. 
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still interests them is less the gossip about characters, 
their idiosyncracies, than their impact upon the public 
fate.) 

Nevertheless, there was an uneasiness with this kind 
of psychologizing of historical events, and the reason 
for their resistance to it was about to clear up. From 
our first hour in China my wife and I were regaled—— 
pelted, bathed, swabbed, would be better words—with 
the depredations of the Gang of Four. After the initial 
shock it almost began to seem funny to be blaming all 
the ills of a country of nearly one billion on three men 
and one woman, and it was hard to take absolutely 
seriously. From the paucity of contemporary plays and 
films, to the condition of public transport, to the 
hermetic ignorance of any world outside China, it was 
all the doing of this manic faction of the Central 
Committee, which, having seized control of the coun- 
try at some strangely indeterminate time in the past, 
was brought to book only by the Party’s then vice 
chairman, Hua Kuo-feng, who arrested the vile quartet 
two and a half years ago and with his own group 
assumed the leadership. 

Notwithstanding Soviet revilement of Trotsky, such 
open condemnation of even rejected leaders in a 
communist country was odd indeed, especially since 
what Chiang Ching, Mao’s wife, and her cohorts were 
charged with was not merely strategic errors but a 
personal moral rottenness which is not supposed. to 
afflict even mistaken Marxists so long in power. To 
hear Chiao Yu, as well as other writers, directors, and 
actors, tell it, Chiang Ching had behaved more like a 
bitterly vengeful aging actress than a political leader of 
the world’s largest nation. For example, a host of 
Shanghai theater and movie folk were arrested in the 
seventies for no other reason than that they knew of 
her checkered past as a Shanghai actress, and it was 
believed that she had sold herself to the hated Kuo- 
mintang’s secret police to work as their agent against 
the revolutionaries in the thirties. 

It was turning out much as a Canadian reporter had 
predicted on our first day in Peking. “They're going to 
blame everything that’s wrong with the country on the 
Four. I was at a banquet recently and sat down on a 
chair that collapsed, and as I hit the floor I looked out 
at the audience and yelled, ‘Gang of Four! and they all 
died laughing.” ; 

Nevertheless, if only as a symbol of a tyrannical 
decade, the Gang of Four represents anarchy, an 
assault upon reason, and the cause of the stubborn 
backwardness of the country. And so I asked Chiao Yu 
whether thought was being given on any level of the 
government to preventing another wild faction from 
seizing power in the future. It ought to be said that 
Chinese now, despite a very obvious embarrassment 
and pain, are willing to face such a question along with 





Customers ine up before bookstore in Wang Fu Jing street, 
Peking’s main shopping thoroughfare 


the fact thet they have been supinely faithful to petty 
tyrants, anc. worse yet, in the name of Scientific Marx- 
ism. But it s alsostrue that they are nearly alone among 
citizens of socialist states in their willingness to discuss 
publicly not only the system’s successes but its crip- 
pling failures. 

“Many «f us are asking ourselves the same ques- 
tion,” Chiao Yu replied. 

“Do you have any answers?” 

Again. it was clear he was loath to continue but 
would anyway. “We thought she was speaking for 
Chairman Mao, you see. We did not know how sick he 
was in the ast years of his life.” 

“And of course she held onto the power after his 
death.” 

“Yes, she did.” 

“Is it cifficult for you now to confront those 
years?” 

He glanaed away, then willed himself to look at me. 
He was embarrassed. “Yes, it is difficult.” 


_ We were cruising slowly along the sunlit surface of 
the shalow Kun Ming Lake at the Peking Summer 
_ Palace. Fisn were leaping out of the water beside the 
~ boat. Or a small table between us was a plate of apples, 
caramels, end orange pop provided by the Friendship 
Association. Wewere moving parallel to a high mason- 
-ry wall thet had-once surrounded the city four centu- 
ries ago. Indeed, the last empress had rebuilt this park 

and lake, which had nearly been snatched away from 
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the people again by a new ruling lady. For Chiang 
Ching, incredibly, had shut the park to the public and 
used it as her private preserve. 

It was still early in our Chinese voyage and I did not 
yet know what I would know soon: Chinese, like the 
French, have little interest in traveling abroad since 
their country is the center of the world. It is always 
drought, flood, famine, some desperate circumstance 
that sends them out of China, rarely curiosity. 

I asked Chiao Yu, “Do you get to see much foreign 
literature?” 

“Yes, a little.” 

“Any American?” 

“We have one book in the Writers Union translated 
from America.” 

“Which is that?” 

“Jonathan Seagull. But so far it is only available to 
Union members, not the public.” 

“That’s the only recent American book translated?” 

“I have also read Love Story. What do you think of 
those books?” 

It was impossible to tell from his expression whether 
he wanted a compliment on the Chinese having trans- 
lated these books or a confirmation of his own low 
opinion of them. 

“They're all right,” I said, “but we have better 
ones.” He nodded, still neutrally. “Why were those 
books selected for translation, do you know?” 

“Because they were so popular. It was thought that 
they would help us to understand the Americans.” 

“Ah.” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you feel you learned something from them?” 

He shrugged, blinked at the air. “It is difficult to 
say, it is all so far from us.” 

“I suppose you have Jack London?” I figured the 
Russians would have seen to that, he having been their 
favorite American social novelist for decades. 

“Yes. And Mark Twain.” 

“Hemingway?” 

Chiao Yu glanced uncertainly toward Su Kuang, 
who rendered the name in its Chinese pronunciation. 
“There was Old Man and the Sea many years ago, 
yes.” 

“Faulkner, I suppose.” 

Su Kuang now asked me to spell it and then 
pronounced it “Faulk-i-nuh” for Chiao Yu, who, 
however, had never heard of him or Steinbeck or, as it 
turned out, any other American writer. In Chiao Yu’s 
mild eyes I could see the United States floating far, far 
off somewhere in the vicinity of the Milky Way. 

“We have Balzac.” 

“He’s French.” 

“Yes.” 

But no English writers or any other foreigners 
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except Chekhov and Tolstoy; not Dostoevsky, although 
he had heard of the name. 

I was astounded by the ignorance of this writer 
facing me across the soda pop and the apples and candy 
on this lovely afternoon, until an old joke about the 
English passed through my mind, the one about the 
London headline: “Dense Fog—Continent Isolated.” 
How many Chinese writers did I know, free as I was to 
read anything? And had he not a better right than I to 
provincial sequestration when there were going on one 
“billion Chinese, a quarter of the human race, while 
there were only two hundred million or so Americans? 
In fact, he had more compatriots than the populations 
of Europe, Russia, and half of India combined. Who 


was the provincial? 


I thought about this a long time and decided that he 
was, primarily because he clearly thought so too. “We 
are far behind,” he finally said. “We haven’t enough 
translators yet from any of the languages, and in the 
last years everything foreign has been either forbidden 
or made to seem dangerous.” But then he appeared to 
feel he may have been too sweeping. “But we have just 
published a translation of Peer Gynt,” he recalled. 

I tried to look congratulatory. We were now drifting 
toward the shore where the “Marble Boat” stands. 


= This is a boatlike structure built of stone, a “marvel” 


conceived by the last empress around the turn of the 
< “century. It is two stories high and with its paddle wheel 


resembles a Mississippi steamboat. The empress built 


it with money that had been appropriated for a navy to 
resist foreigners. In a sense she did the right thing, for 
at least China has this park and the Marble Boat to 
show for money that would not have deflected the 
power of Japan or the West for a single week. 


2. Street Meetings 


A: guests of the Friendship Association we 
travel alone, not in a group, but with our 
hardworking guide-interpreter Su Kuang by our side. 
To lighten long train rides and those inevitable 
longueurs during interminable auto tours on bad roads, 
I can kid Su about his naps. He is a civilized man of 
thirty-two and expects any human who can possibly do 
so to drop off for a few minutes after lunch. It is my 
«opinion that he should cut out the naps, or the Four 
Modernizations—of industry, agriculture. science and 
technology, and defense—will be delayed by at least 
another generation. It takes Su a couple of days to 
interpret my signals, but with Inge’s help he is finally 
reassured that I am not being serious, and by the 
‘second week of our time together he is even cracking a 
few mildly satirical jokes of his own at my expense. 

It is worth pointing out that. with a Su Kuang at 
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one’s side there is no suspicion whatever of his secretly 
being a policeman. For one thing, Inge can and does 
get the car to stop unexpectedly anywhere along the 
streets and roads when she sees something to photo- 
graph, some of it not at all flattering to a country eager 
to show its best face or conceal its worst. 

Thrown together as we are with Su for twelve hours 
a day, life becomes less and less formal among us. To 
some degree we inevitably see the country through his 
eyes, and China gradually becomes less dramatic, less 
incongruous, a bit more repetitious, and consequently 
a little more real. Whatever failings the Chinese char- 
acter has, boasting is not one of them, and, in 1978, 
neither is that time-honored and ludicrous menda- 
ciousness of government guides whenever a perfectly 
evident failing of their system arises. For example, it is 
we who are enthusiastic about the hundreds of people 
we see everywhere, in courtyards and on the street 
before public buildings where they are about to enter 
to work, exercising with the Tai Chi method. Whole 
troops of office workers can be seen on sidewalks star- 
ing into space as they visualize clouds and vapors 
which, with slow and gracefully tensed hands, they 
attempt to shape and move from place to place, at the 
same time bending the trunk and legs and turning, 
twisting, stretching. But Su Kuang is not an exerciser, 


and regardless of the credit it may give his country, he a 


would rather remain seated if at all possible. 

It is I who note that bicycles seem to be parked 
almost anywhere without chains and padlocks, while 
Su is sorry to have to tell me that they are in fact 
locked across the rear wheel by a discreet built-in 
device because they are not infrequently stolen. More- 
over, near supermarkets or other gathering places, old 
ladies keep watch on parked bikes for a small tip. If 
there is nothing like the volume of thievery that exists 
in New York, no opportunity is lost to hang a padlock 
where it will do the most good. 

And it is Su Kuang who informs us—after I have 
noted how clean the people seem—“Well, some of 
them are not so clean. But it is hard to keep clean.” 

“No hot water?” 

“No bathtubs.” 

This piece of news slightly alters the picturesqueness 
of the cold-water tap one usually sees in Peking court- 
yards, especially when one thinks of January and 
February... 

Over the days it becomes clear that if Su has not 
formally been ordered to speak the truth, he neverthe- 
less understands it is his duty, even at times when it is a 
bit painful to do so. One must inevitably read into his 
honesty a political footnote of sorts, for if he had been 


instructed to conceal or deny certain evidences of back- 


wardness, he would have had no choice but to obey. 
And it is he, not I, who uses the word “backward.” 





























‘The resu of this candor is that, with such as he, one 
ets aside the well-known tendency to shout for lack of 
the means I express nuances. It is dishonesty that 
eates our barriers far more than cultural differences 
or even larguage; it is the defensiveness of political 
systems tryiag to feign success not only to foreigners 
but fundamentally to themselves. 
< Su’s parerts are dead; his mother died only last year, 
of cancer. aad just when he was guiding a group of 
American œmcer specialists through a tour. His family 
were peasaxes and he is the only one of five or six 
- children wE» went to higher schools. In the midst of 
0> one crowd zear the Sun Yat-sen Memorial in Nanking 
on Nationa Day, iheir Fourth of July, I wonder if any 
peasants awe come into town to celebrate. 
“There cee peasants all around us right now,” he 
_ says. 
¿I Jook av the dozens of people who are clustering 
round Inge fascinated by her many slung cameras. 
They are a dressed precisely the same, of course, in 
the Sun Yat-sen jacket (misnamed the Mao jacket 
~ abroad). “Wow can you tell?” I ask. 

“The ones with dark skins. Like mine.” 

“You meen it’s. genetic?” 

- “T guess so—-I’m not in the sun very much, but I’m 
still dark.” 

We are æ the foot of the thousand-step stairway 
which flows. down from the Sun Yat-sen Memorial, 
and now Sw iearns, with what can only be described as 
excruciating happiness, that I intend to sit down with 
him and newelist Ai-hsuen and let Inge and a local 
interpreterescend by themselves. (In each city proto- 
col require: a loca! interpreter to accompany us regard- 
less of Swe >resence.) 

The stone benches bordering the stairway are either 
wholly or eartly occupied, and as I look about for a 
place and sazgest we sit on a step, Ai-hsuen approaches 
three peopE:on a bench and says, “Make room, please, 
for this fore@n friend of China.” At that the three, two 
young mer and a middle-aged woman with her five- 
year-old cad in hand, instantly stand up and nod 
happily te ave, as though I am the one doing the favor, 
and, gestuzing for me to sit down, walk off into the 
dense crowd which ceaselessly descends from the 
memorial. 

The cham of this performance is disturbed by an 


uneasy serse of its unreality, to say nothing of its 
a en t attaches itself toa string of earlier inci- 





“and interest g as ours. 
_ There is also the question of the army guard one 
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sometimes—although not always——sees at the end of a 
hotel driveway, his rifle at port arms, bayonet fixed. 
Usually a very young soldier, he crisply salutes all 
incoming cars, and in response to my asking what the 
man is guarding, Su shrugs and is at a loss. “Probably a 
leftover from the past,” he says, dismissing it. 

But, back home after our China trip, we meet a 
young San Francisco-born Chinese girl whose cousin 
had a curious experience with such a guard. The cousin — 
had bought herself a standard Sun Yat-sen jacket and 
trousers, a “set” as it is called, and after trying it on in 
her hotel had tied her hair in pigtails, as so many 
Chinese girls do, and had gone out of the hotel. When, 
later, she returned and started up the front -steps, 


Looking toward the Forbidden City, the former Inaperial Palace 


a guard suddenly appeared, pushed her away, and 
when she protested, called her names and asked who 
the hell she thought she was coming off the street into 
a fine hotel like this. Unfortunately she had left her 
U.S. passport in her room and it took some time for her 
to identify herself as an overseas Chinese, after which 
the guard nervously apologized. If foreigners are free 
to photograph and move about, not quite at random 
but with relative freedom, there is evidently still some 
distance to travel before the bars go all the way down 
for the right of Chinese to do the same. By all 
accounts, however, it is only in the past year or so that 
even foreigners have been allowed so long a leash, so 
perhaps the improvement can be expected to continue 
until it reaches the natives. 


One unexpected proof of this recently altered state 
of affairs occurred on our first morning in China, when 
we decided to go for a walk through Peking back 
streets alone, before Su Kuang picked us up after 
breakfast. At about seven-thirty that fine autumn 
morning we left the hotel and simply turned:corners at 
random. At this early stage of our trip, the poverty of 
the houses struck me powerfully; except for the brick- . 
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instead-of-adobe construction, one might be in a back- 
water Mexican town. Yet the vigor of the peaple was as 
undeniable as the absence of timidity or fear in their 
stares at us. The smell of burning carbon ‘rom their 
cookstoves, the low-lying and often beautifully shaped, 
boatlike roofs, mixed an air of serenity with the 
decrepitude of the structures. That there was no smell 
of sewage or the usual fetid stenches of poverty was at 
odds with the visual evidence of crowding. There was 
no sense of civic demoralization, if the eye and nose 
can judge such things. 

Suddenly, out of a narrow alleyway, a mar appeared, 
pushing his bicycle; he was an old man, surely in his 
mid-seventies, with stringy white whiskers aad, unusu- 
ally enough, his tunic collar carelessly unbuztoned. He 
looked as though he had just jumped out of bed and 
was late, but seeing us, he halted at the opeaing of his 
little alley and seemed about to fly apart ir astonish- 
ment. His lips began to tremble and his eyes teared. 

Inge began to offer him a Chinese “geod morn- 
ing”—her first public attempt to use the language— 
but before she could speak he asked, in halting but 
reasonable English, who we were, where we were from, 
and what we were doing here of all places, slowly gath- 
ering his wits under a barrage of feelings that were all 
variations of delight. 

“Imagine!” he called out breathlessly. “Finding you 
people here, right out on the street! And being able to 
speak to you like this!” 

We were still so new in China that his astonishment 
was hard to understand. 

“But even a year ago I wouldn’t have dared come up 
to you like this—even if they’d let you go areund alone 
. . . No, no, not the police, the neighbors would have 
had me in all kinds of trouble.” And he glanced around 
challengingly at the huddle of houses om: his little 
street, as though hoping one of the neighbors would 
see him out there talking to us legally. “We've been 
hounded for years, you see . . . this awful fear and 
hatred of foreigners. I couldn’t possibly aave even 
approached you, and now. . .” He beamed. “‘Here we 
are! And we can talk about anything at all!” 

He had studied English in Japan in the thirties, like 
many Chinese in that time, and was so eager to see us 
again that we made a date to meet with him in our 
hotel that evening. We found him when we returned at 
the end of the day, sitting erectly in one of the over- 
stuffed chairs on our floor and looking at us reproach- 
fully as we walked over to him. “You are late.” he said, 
quite abruptly. In fact, we had forgotten all zbout him, 
and we apologized for the half-hour we had made him 
wait. He relented, but only slowly, and goi down to 
business, offering to act as our guide through China. 
He could drop everything, he said, and begir tomorrow 
morning. 
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What was surprising was not his eye for business or 
adventure or both, but that he could live only a couple 
of blocks away from one of the biggest tourist hotels, 
where foreigners by the hundreds came and went 
constantly, always accompanied by Chinese guides, 
and yet have no awareness that we could not improvise 
some private arrangement with him. Once again, as 
trivial as this instance might have been, a certain 





“The government now wants us to talk to foreigners again. = 


imponderable sense arose from it of an individual isola- 
tion, something cut off in each person—in this case an 
alert and intelligent old man. Though we invited him 
to come the following evening, he never showed up. 


But to return to our newly won seat beside the vast 
stairs leading up to Sun Yat-sen’s memorial: we three 
men gratefully relax on the bench and wave goodbye to 
Inge and the local interpreter as they melt into the 
crowd climbing upward toward the sky-blue roof of the 
seemingly mile-high memorial building. With the 
temperature so perfect, in the mid-seventies, and a 
light breeze blowing, I find myself regretting the 
unisex drabness of the women’s unvarying trousers- 
tunic sets. 

“Su, old buddy,” I say, “one of these days in 
between naps you ought to get the word to the higher- 
ups that a lot of these people are girls.” 

He is on to me by this time and pretends to be 
outraged. “Of course they are girls. We know that.” 

“How about letting them wear skirts sometimes?” 

“It’s not the season.” 

“But it’s a warm day.” 

“Yes, but it’s October.” 

“No skirts after September?” 

“Not usually, no. It’s just a fashion.” 

“Well, I won't argue. But it’s very discouraging.” 








Su translates for Ai-hsuen, who, behind his lenses, 
blinks with amusement and says, “Perhaps that will 
change new, too, like other things. She” (by this time 
chiang Chixg is referred to in the third person, so 
frequent i is tae mention of her in contexts such as this) 
“enforced a strong puritanical fashion on the people. 
Although prvately, of course, her life was quite differ- 

vent.” 

“Boyfriends?” 

His modesty seems to forbid him more than a 

ae gicambbention. “All kinds of behavior. You know she 
was having -laborate gowns made in the style of an 

empress.” 

Do you-rzally think she was serious about being an 

empress?” Lask, as skeptically as possible. 

“Worse than an empress,” Su quickly puts in; “a 

female emperor!” 
: -“Ai-Rsuer,” I say, “why don’t I ever see a man and 
woman toucaing? It is a very rare sight, you know.” 

Su again intervenes. I know by now that he is genu- 
 inely mystified by any persistent curiosity about the 

sexual meres. But it is less embarrassment on his part 

- than bewildérment at the general importance such 

personal maters could possibly have. “It is not our 
tradition,” be says with some protest. “We just don’t 
do that in peblic.” 

I tura to Ai-hsuen; he is five years older than Su 
Kuang, a direct fellow and quick to laugh. He has done 
time out in the country, but the experience has appar- 

<>. ently net deoressed him, unlike almost everyone else. 
_. “] like peasants. Most of my friends now are peasants,” 
he says. 

“The Culural Revolution didn’t hurt them?” 

“Not ver much. For them it was something that 
was going ox in the cities. And very few of them took 
any active pert in all that. There was no big connection 
they could. see between the Cultural Revolution and 
their income and the work, which is always the same.” 
He hasan open, uncomplicated spirit and is probably 
closer to beng a majority man than others we will 
meet. 

“You think the Cultural Revolution did much 
~ damage?” 

“Well, yes, but it’s all remedied now. We can’t 

_» always move straight ahead; the truth goes like a river, 
no river is swraight.” 
You dort feel, then, that your detainment lost you 
a lot of time?” 
_ “Yes, butwho knows if I wouldn’t have lost time for 
Aner <eason.” 
wewhere a young couple pops up before us 
ether while a friend snaps their picture. 
ng nan has his arm slung over his girlfriend’s 
shoulder. I urm to Su Kuang. “I was wrong, they do 
make contact.” 
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Su Kuang for some reason does not look happy. 
“What’s wrong now?” 

“They were not Chinese, for one thing,” Su says. 
“What, then?” 

“They were Malaysian.” 

“But even so, you don’t approve?” 

“I don’t approve . . . yet.” And he smiles at his 
conflict. “It is really against our tradition.” 

“You mean they either actually make love or noth- 
ing?” 

“No. Later on, when it gets dark, people can. . 
He laughs, embarrassed. “. . . have heart-to-heart 
talks.” 

We sit silent a moment, watching the crowd. “You 
know why it’s important?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Because it’s all about to change, and so fast that 
your heads will spin.” 

“We know that. It changes already.” 

“Like what?” 

“Girl babies are as good as boy babies.” His good 
citizen’s pride does not entirely conceal his own uneasi- 
ness, however. “They have to be equal; we cannot have 
so many children.” 

“You mean people keep trying for a boy.” 

“That’s the problem—the in-laws force these popu- 
lation increases, by demanding a boy to. please the 
ancestors. They will have to be pleased by a girl now.” 

“Your child is a boy, though.” 

“Oh, yes, Spring Thunder is his name,” and he can’t 
help the satisfaction that floats into his eyes at the 
mention of his son. 

“So you don’t have to take another shot at it.” 

“No, no, we shall have only one.” 

“What are the advantages of having a boy? Women 
work now, earn the same, don’t they?” 

“Boys stay home to support their parents in old age. 
Girls go off with their husbands.” 

“You will have a happy old age, then.” 

“I am not thinking of my old age!” He laughs in 
protest. “Why are you always thinking about the 
future?” 


1 





3. The Pure in Heart Need No Lawyers” 


| Peking only four days, I feel the intense need 
to talk to someone about the law, a subject in 
which no one in China seems to have the least interest. 
(In fact, however, within two weeks of our departure 
from China there were demands voiced in demonstra- 
tions and on wall posters that the leadership adopt a 
new attitude of respect for legality.) Surely if T were 
Chinese and did not wish to see my country losing 
another decade or two to anarchy, and more important, 
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did not wish to be unjustly charged and punished for 
nonexistent crimes, I would look to the law for at least 
some reassurance that the past would not return. But 
China has still not yet passed a legal code. The Party 
has the power to punish or let pass whatever it deems 
harmful or helpful to its rule, and worse yet, can 
change back and forth at will. It is governrnent not by 
law but by political resolution, something understand- 
able in a revolution’s early stages but questionable, to 
say the least, after nearly thirty years of existence. 
There is a constitution, of course, but this cannot be 
more than a guide if beneath it there exists no body 
of laws designed to make its provisions aniversally 
applicable. 

Sid Shapiro came to China in the early forties, has 
lived here since, and is a Chinese citizen. Im his sixties 
now, he translates from English and is fluent in 
Chinese. He studied at “the subway law sehool,” St. 
John’s University in Brooklyn, and was raised a few 
blocks from my family home in the Midwood section. 
His house, in a quiet part of Peking, is ciose by an 
artificial lake, and the neighborhood is rather suburban 
in its somnolence this midmorning. As is the case in 
some parts of Brooklyn, it is hard to find a passerby 
who knows where his street is, though we are only 
three blocks away, and as our driver squeezes down one 
narrow lane after another I find myself staring out at 
the mamas and babies and grandmas anë grandpas 
padding around the neighborhood—carrying a chair or 
a package or looking for a key on the ground—just 
being people, and I experience a vain longing for the 
day when it will be possible, perhaps a thousand years 
hence, to govern people by leaving them alone. 

As Inge talks with his Chinese wife (Shapiro Tai- 
tai), a former actress and now a drama critic. my fellow 
Brooklynite corrects my vision of things Bere. “No, 
they don’t need lawyers,” he explains. “At least only 
very rarely, hardly ever at all.” He is a man who is as 
comfortable with his ideas as he is with ‘his Hopje 
candy (it has a Chinese name here), reminding me of 
Brooklyn where this formerly Dutch, coffee-flavored 
sweet was the dentist’s best friend. 

“Where the hell’d you get Hopjes?” I ask. 

“They don’t know they’re Hopjes,” he confides, 
“they just make them. But aren't they terrific?” 

We sit there chewing away in his rather somber 
living room. He recently went back to Brooklyn to see 
his family, but after an absence of thirty vears all he 
found impressive in America was the fear of crime. 





‘As this issue was going to press, the New York Times reported that 
. the:new Chinese leadership was preparing to set upa new legal 
system with specific civil, criminal, and commercial caces, including 
guarantees of public trials for defendants. “As there is no unified 
criminal law,” said an article in the Communist party newspaper, 
Jen-min Jih-pao, “lawlessness has become universal.” 
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“They were worried as hell that I was going back to 
Manhattan on the subway at midnight. I couldn’t 
believe it; imagine being afraid to go out of your 
house!” 


“No fear here?” 

“Not for a minute. These people are members of 
society.” 

“But don’t they ever get out of line?” 

He settles back and I realize we are into his favorite 
topic. We both unpeel paper from our Hopjes. I can 
see him clearly in Depression Brooklyn, cramming his 
courses, getting good grades, turning his face from a 
failed economy and feeding his soul on the communist 
ideal of effortless justice. For injustice is not an incli- 
nation of humanity but something imposed by unjust 
conditions. Man is not only by nature good, he is most 
often Chinese. 

Sid got out of the United States before McCar- 
thyism took over, no doubt because he had analyzed 
the future and found nothing but American crisis and 
decline while China was climbing upward and building 
the world he dreamed of. 

“As Mao said, there are two kinds of contradictions: 
among the people, and between the people and the 
enemy. The courts don’t involve themselves with the 
first kind of trouble. . .” 

“Let’s say a kid smashes a window, a guy beats up 
his wife.” 

“That kinda stuff never gets into a court.” 

“What about cops?” 

“Rarely get near it. What happens, the neighbors 
lean on the kid and his parents to straighten him out. 
The peer pressure can weigh fifty tons.” 

“Like in Brooklyn.” 

Shapiro hesitates to agree—there should be nothing 
in China like anything in America. 

“I mean,” I continue, “that families were really the 
main source of discipline in those times.” 

“Well, in a way,” he agrees, politely rather than 
actually, “but here the pressure is not just sentimental, 
it’s based on political principle.” 

“To beat your wife is anticommunist.” And I 
suddenly think of a line in a Depression play by Clif- 
ford Odets: “A man who beats his wife is the first step 
to Fascism.” 

“You could put it that way, sure. But beating a- 
woman is political, since it cuts across the Party’s posi- 
tion on women’s equality; it’s a feudal throwback.” 

“Gotcha.” 

“Stuff like that.” 

We both laugh at the revival in us of our ancient 
speech. “But what do they do with hard cases?” 

“There aren’t that many.” ; 

“But there have to be some.” : 

“Well, in that case he goes before a judge and two 











laymen whe know the defendant. And they struggle 

with him teaeform his ideas. Crime is basically politi- 

cal, the resut of reactionary ideas.” 

“Give mean example. Take theft.” 

“Okay. Theft is the attempt to consume goods with- 

4 or producing, so it is antisocialist and 

olitical act.” 

pant very good.” I am impressed. 

< “So pelitecal means are the only ones that can cure 

it 

“In other words, instead of moral inhibitions. . . 

“Which mostly don’t work,” he quickly adds. 

“Why don’t they work?” 

“Because: under capitalism you've got enormous 
crowds that don’: have anything, while a few have a 
lot.” 

“So, in a sense,” I say, “it is politically correct to 
steal uncer capitalism.” 

“And even morally correct. They are righting injus- 
“tice. But.” re cautions, “you can’t graft the Chinese 
system onte America because it is based on a just 
economy. ‘wou can blame a man for stealing when he 
has a job ard the chance to eat, but you can’t if he’s 
unemplovec. and starving.” 

It is the socialist lesson I first learned in Depression 

Brooklym deys, but Sid clearly delivers it like late news, 
and I find myself both marveling and irritated at the 
windless space he occupies, where in truth nothing has 
penetrated n forty years. “But you really don’t feel 
anyone neges to be defended once he’s in trouble?” 
“ There is.a certain smidge of defensiveness, though 
not enough zo tip over his rice bowl. “But why? Before 
anybody’szccused, the investigation is absolutely fair 
and thorough, ard it goes on for weeks. Believe me, 
people wnearen’: guilty are never accused. The prob- 
lem is never guilt, it’s how to reform a person.” 

“There cent even have been a case of mistaken iden- 
tity?” 

“Well, maybe one in ten thousand, but that’s not a 
real protlem to the point where you'd have to intro- 
duce lawyess inte the system.” 

“But, Sic,” I say, trying to smooth the anger out of 
my voice, “rom my first minute in this country I have 
heard nothing but the crimes of the Gang of Four, the 
thousands ailed without charges, without appeal, 
unjustly...” 

“Yes, ou that avas not the system, it was the break- 
down of the system! The Gang of Four disrupted the 

system!” 

>= [am surerised that this particular kind of childish- 

ess Cal star: anger flowing into me. But there are 

a ns lik> him all over the world who have managed 

to convine= themselves that revolution cannot and 

should not make men freer. Every eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century revolution at least declared the 
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rights of the person to be the centerpiece of society and 
sought to draw a line beyond which the state could not 
reach into the individual’s life. Now only the state has 
rights and powers, and the person, like his property, 
belongs to the collective, with no recourse or appeal if 
fools or factions should decide on his ruin. 

With our disagreement in the open, Sid Shapiro 
does not look contented any longer, but that is life and 
cannot be helped. What occurs to me, however, is that 
this moment is emitting the same opaque quality as 





Students in Shanghai's Tsao Yang II Middle School perform 
eye exercises 

frequently arises with Chinese when any principle is up 
for discussion. Shapiro must surely be disturbed, if 
only remotely, by a society in effect without law, but a 
revolutionary cannot display his own uncertainties, let 
alone allow them to be part of a discussion. So it is once 
again not so much a cultural barrier I feel warding me 
off in China—Shapiro and I could not be more alike 
culturally—as a political creed whose fundamentals 
must not be so much as examined, most especially in 
the presence of those not of the faith. 

As we drive away down the quiet Peking back 
streets, mazelike and narrow, the thought returns that 
hardly more than 10 percent of Chinese live in cities, 
and that “out there” is the vast majority, bent to the 
earth as it has been forever. Is Marxism, with its nearly 
religious expectation of the human community reborn, 
the true successor system of capitalism or feudalism? 
The distance to post-Renaissance parliamentary capi- 
talism is truly vast, but to feudalism it is amazingly 
close. Feudal man “owed” much to the group; every- 
thing, in fact. Under the Chinese kind of socialism he 
cannot move his residence without higher permission, 
for he is “part” of his commune, his factory, his social 
organization, and every single one of the nearly billion 
Chinese, like the Russians, is a member of what in 
feudal times was called a guild and here is called a 
collective—of doctors, dentists, workers, peasants. 
Looked at this way, there is indeed no place for 
lawyers, for the very concept of an individual standing 
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apart from the group is no longer possible for the mind 
to entertain. 

And it has happened, too, I recall, in another place 
and another time. The Puritans also forbade lawyers; I 
even gave to Judge Danforth in The Crucible a 
response to the very mystery I am now turning around 
in my head. “The pure in heart need no lawyers,” he 
assures the complainants who come to beg him for 
lawyers to defend their loved ones against the charge of 
witchcraft. 

And there, as here, it was not mere cynicism that 
drove intelligent men to embrace and celebrate their 
own vulnerability before injustice. It was the age-old 
dream of unity, of sonship and daughterhcod, of the 
trustingness of family transposed into social relations. 
And all of it by virtue of a high belief in the state’s 
sublimity, in the Society of Saints in Massachusetts 
and in socialism here in China. One may smile at its 
naivetés, but not at the morale it so oftén imbues its 
believers with, and the feats in war and construction it 
rallies them to perform. 

The Puritan theocracy lost its monopoly when 
surpluses of food and goods undermined the earlier 
need for a near-military unity and the justification for 
the suppression of conflicting ideas. Has the time 
approached for China when suppression, for analogous 
reasons, no longer appears as justified as it did when 
the Japanese Army still occupied the country, and a 
feudal Chiang Kai-shek had yet to be pushed into the 
sea? 

A Sid Shapiro, in a word, persists in his warm bond- 
age to the sublime, the very same condition from which 
the Chinese are cautiously emerging, for the first time 
daring to judge their leaders on a human scale. 


4. Too Many People Down on the Farm 


| tis hard to believe we’ve been in China less than a 
week. The outside world, the “real” one, has been 
closing down for me, but I am brought back to it near 
midnight when Bill Hinton shows up. He is a big blond 
man with a self-deprecating chuckle and, despite his 
ruggedness, his thick neck and broad limbs, a look of 
deep tiredness. 

Hinton is the American author of five books on 
China, among them Fanshen, which I foolishly had 
avoided reading for years, on the mistaken assumption 
that anyone who had put so many years into China 
must be unreliably partisan. A few days before we left 
for China, the book became a daily point of reference 
for me and for Inge as well. Hinton had found himself 
in the forties right in the middle of typical peasant life 
in the Liberated Area, and personally tock part in the 
struggles within the peasantry to drive out feudalism 
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American in China: author and farming consultant William 
Kinton 


aid establish socialism on the land. Surprisingly, the 
book, like a novel, is filled with personalities, individu- 
as groping for a lifeline out of the darkness of the 
feudalism the Reds had smashed. Among other things 
it is the detailed story of life at the bottom, sometimes 
the day-by-day record of the attempt to make everyone 
ix the village equal, right down to the number of pots 
and pans in each house, to say nothing of the size of the 
lendholdings. Its candor has inevitably drawn the 
condemnation of many radicals, but it is read by 
Chinese because their own writers have yet to produce 
a work so truthfully recording conflicts inside the 
Revolution. 

Hinton, who operates a one-man farm of 400 acres 
ir. Pennsylvania, went to the Far East from Cornell. He 
has spent a total of ten years in China, he figures, and 
has been coming back and forth for the past thirty. He 
seems a worried, mystified, but not hopeless man now. 
Indeed, China is the apple of his eye, and if he criti- 
czes, it is to save her from herself. 

“Tve got to get home next week to bring in my corn. 
I wasted a couple of weeks with pneumonia out there in 
Kiangsi. Probably would have got better sooner, but all 
these folks I used to work with in the forties kept 
ceming in to give me advice how to get better and 
b-inging candy and all kinds of stuff I couldn’t eat. I 
hardly got any sleep.” He laughs with love and pride, 
but the look of preoccupation never clears from his 
eves. 

“We've been hearing all about the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. . .” 

“Oh, Christ, yes.” He keeps nodding for half a. 
minute, trying to decide how to say what he wants to 
sey, then sighs. “I don’t know how to tell you. . .” 
















“It has al! the earmarks of a mass hypnosis.” 
_ “That could be.” He ventures forth now. “I know 
for a fact that people were literally crucified against 





walls in some-places, nails driven through their palms, 


and left to Ge...” 

Tt is bare for him to continue, obviously, and I 
change. the subject. “What are you up to here this 
time?” 

“Tm the censultant on the land reclamation project 
in Kiangsi.”” 

“Is it working out?” 

“It will, I think. They’re pretty good at that kind of 
stuff.” 

I try te make light of it, and laugh. “You sound a 
little doudtfu:.” 

“No, not about reclamation. It’s the mechanization 
of the land that’s the problem. They just took delivery 
on a milliom bucks’ worth of John Deere tractors. The 
John Deere engineers didn’t think they needed those 
giant machines at fifty grand apiece, but they’ve been 
up there ane saw for themselves now—some fields are 
2000 acres—-so they shipped the machines.” 

“You mean they won’t know how to operate them?” 

“Oh; no, they're quick learners, they'll do that okay. 
But the way. to get food out of spaces like that is to let 
the machine co what it was designed to do, and they’re 
already startiag an influx of people into the area.” 

“What's wrong with that?” 

“They'll defeat the benefits they could get from the 
mechanization. You don’t want tens of thousands of 


i : : peasants loċse on open land like that, not if you've got 
the machines:to exploit it. They'll slow it down, they'll 


bring it to 2 goddamn halt. I produce, all by myself, 
plus machines, more corn on second-rate Pennsylvania 


-.sidehills than a Chinese brigade of anywhere from 


forty to sixty people. They’re creeping up to a billion 
population, they can’t afford this nonsense. They’re 
going to bring down that beautiful producing area by 
letting that. mob loose onto it, and they'll be back 
where they started.” 
“I guess bey don’t know what to do with all those 
people.” 

< “Well, Christ, E don’t either, but you don’t want 
them stamping around and bringing down the food 
supply, or they’re all done.” He snorts, shakes his head, 
tubs his palas into his hair. “I don’t know. I just don’t 
_know. It’s sowdamned hard to change a people’s tradi- 


eo Hon—the minute they see usable land they flood it 


with people, ‘cause that’s how it always was.’ 

trying my best to suppress my interest in the 
ns we mentioned. Meanwhile ... “I see 
ot a lot of these walking tractors . . > 
Pieyre turning them out by the thousands 
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ay have one myself i in Connecticut . 
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“They’re really not much good for field work, but: a 
they use them a lot for transport and pumping—a- 
portable power supply—and I guess they’re useful that 


way. But they don’t really do much to mechanize agri- 


culture.” 

“I notice them all over the roads.” 

“Sure. Even their fifty- and sixty-horse big tractors 
are mostly hauling people on the roads ’cause that’s 
how they can make the quickest buck.” 

“Td have thought there’d be a more rational use of 
machines than that. More control from above. . .” 

He smiles. “I wouldn’t be too sure the control from 
above is always all that rational either,” and he laughs. 
“They had me looking over some of their new tractors, 
basically the clumsy old Russian design. And I noticed 
they didn’t have any drawbars. . .” (The drawbar is a 
heavy bar of flat steel bolted to the tractor’s rear end 
for the purpose of pulling a plow, mower, or other 
implement. All the pulling forces of the tractor 
converge on the drawbar, and a tractor without one is 
like a rake without teeth.) 

“How do they pull things, then?” 

“From the three-point hitch,” Hinton says. 

“But that’s for lifting, not pulling; don’t they break 
it?” 

“Sure do. So the head of the tractor factory heard 
me out and called in his engineers and said, “Why don’t 
we have a drawbar on our tractor?’ Well,” Hinton goes 
on, “first he called in his assistants, and the assistants 
called in their assistants, and in ten minutes nobody 
understood what anybody else was saying. Finally, the 
chief engineer said the tractor had no need for a draw- 
bar and it couldn’t be used with a drawbar. 

“So I went out in the shop with them and got them 
under the tractor where actually there were four 
drilled and tapped holes under the rear-end housing to 
attach the drawbar bracket to. I mean they were drill- 
ing and tapping those holes and nobody had ever 
wondered what they were supposed to be there for.” 

“That is sad.” 

“Yes, it is.” 

“So what are we really talking about?” I ask. 

“Well, for one thing, they separate designer from 
the practice, because that’s what this is all about, and 
right up and down the society. It’s part of their feudal 
burden which is so damned difficult to throw off. 

“I was in a tractor plant around Tientsin not long 
ago, and I got on one of their machines to find out why 
the hell it had such a wide turning circle. A decent 
tractor should turn on its own wheelbase, just about, 
by braking one wheel. It’s important in maneuvering in 
the field. 

“Well, I braked this tractor and all its innards 
protested and I thought it was going to bust’all. its 
bearings. I tried another one and it was the same 
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thing—-sounded like it was rupturing. The chief of the 
plant was watching with all his engineers anc they were 
highly amused. I wasn’t. I noticed they had an old 
Massey-Ferguson there, probably the only one of its 
kind in China, which God knows how they get hold of. 
And I mounted it and swiveled it around right and left 
like a kiddy car. And the chief was impressed. 

“He now asked why their machines couidn’t turn 
like that and the engineers looked a little sheepish. 
Then he asked his head engineer, ‘Have you ever driv- 
en a tractor?’ And he hadn't. Then he asked the second 
engineer if he’d ever driven one. Well, of course, none 
of them had so much as mounted a tractor, and there 
they were designing them. I mean this is real life.” 

“But wouldn’t they have even been curicus enough 
to?” 

“No, no, the point is that driving the machine was a 
manual thing and they are not and do not want to be 
manual workers. The fact that I’ve got a university 
degree and worked for eight years as a truck mechanic, 
and that I farm—these are incomprehensibie contra- 
dictions to them. And it’s that in feudal China no brain 
worker ever so much as touched an object with his 
hands. It declassed him. In this case, the piant chief 
ordered every one of them to learn to drive a tractor 
within a month and it was a revolutionary idza.” 

“Discouraging.” 

“It is, but that doesn’t mean they’re not going to 
make it. They will. They’re going to make it, but it’s 
going to be a long time.” 

We sit in silence for a moment. Suddenly he says, 
“I’m an American nationalist.” It has the sound of a 
conclusion he has come to after a long time. 

“You speak Chinese, I guess, don’t you?” I ask. 

“Sure, in a way. Not great but pretty well.” 

“Do you find a kind of veil between -hem and 
you?” 

He thinks for a moment. “Not with peasants. I get 
straight answers from peasants.” 

“They’re not afraid to talk about the system’s fail- 
ings?” 

“Sometimes. But mostly they come right eut with it. 
You see, there’s no way of punishing peasants because 
they already are where you’re sent for punishment.” 
He smiles. 

“The land is punishment.” 

“Sure, for intellectuals and city people. But the 
peasant knows he can’t get any further down so he’s 
not afraid to talk straight. But it’s different m Peking, 
for instance, with any official people. The indirection is 
enough to make me dizzy. I can’t get close to them. 
They make an art of evasiveness. For one thing, 
nobody wants to be the one to make a decision he can 
be blamed for later.” 

“Were your people farmers?” 
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“No. At least not for generations. They were New 
England professionals and Midwesterners.” 

“I keep asking the same question and getting no 
answer. It seems to me after this recent disaster some- 
body ought to be thinking about law. About some inde- 
pendent point of appeal from injustice, even if it’s 
within the Party...” 

“Oh, they had that. Injustice was not supposed to 
happen because the Party was watching. . .” 

“IĮ guess they can’t discuss it because an independent 
judiciary implies that the Party is separate from the 
people.” 

“That’s probably right, yes.” 

“You think it’s important?” 

“I sure as hell do.” 

“Do you understand what happened here in the past 
ten years?” 

“I do not. And I doubt anybody else does.” 

“It sort of all goes soggy when you think about it, 
doesn’t it?” 

He stares ahead for a moment, then looks at me. 
Something profoundly hurtful is in his face. “It often 
happened, you know, that they’d suddenly come out of 
the hills. . .” 

“Who?” 

“People. Thousands of them around a leader. A 
leader nobody’d heard of before. A new warlord, 
young, sassy, who didn’t give a shit for anything or 
anybody—right out of some commune somewhere, 
and behind him his own staff, runners, arms, even 
concubines. Right out of the tenth century, including 
the contempt for the peasant, the kick in the teeth 
. . .” The hurt in his eyes is simmering. “The worst of 
it was to see how quick they were to tear at each other, 
to humiliate anyone handy. That was the worst of it, 
seeing that again, that awful desire to grind somebody 
into the earth...” 

A pause. Some air of helplessness before evidence he 
insists he cannot suppress, above all from himself. 

“They had a real civil war going. Heavy artillery 
battles. Thousands of people were killed. . .” 

“What I still find hard to grasp is, what did Mao 
make of that chaos? I mean he was still there, right? 
And still functioning. . .?” 

Hinton shakes his head, grins at me. “He said both 
sides were wrong.” 

“But made no move to stop the fighting.” 

“Oh, no—he said, ‘Argue, but don’t fight.” ” 

“But they were fighting. With artillery, even.” 

“Yes, that’s right. But it had gotten completely out 
of control.” 

“So what’d he do?” 

Hinton looks down at his hands, then back to me - 
shaking his head. “Nobody understands this, Miller. 
Not yet: Maybe it’s too soon.” oe 





“I wonder sometimes if he wasn’t actually playing 
with the ida of obliterating the state. Letting the 
changing currents rule for as long as they could, until 
they intere were overwhelmed by some new concept, 
until fiaally after a lot of blood and God knows what 
chaos—-thes= would be a democracy.” 

Hintor nods for a moment, shrugs. “I don’t know. 
Nobody knews.” 

“You dort agree with my idea.” 

“| probaly don’t, no.” He stretches out his legs and 


> rests both hands on top of his head. “I did a study, The 


Hundred Day War, about the Cultural Revolution in 
one universa, Tsingtao.” 

“I haven”. read it yet...” 

“You might look at it. What I found was that after 
the first weexs of struggle, all question of political 
principie really collapsed. What you finally had was 
simply a power fight between leaders. There was no 
moral or pclitical content anymore, simply the egos. 
This is what cur American radicals simply can’t digest, 
or the ones én Europe, I guess. And it’s why I’m 
attacked sowmuch. But I was there, and I saw it, and 
that’s how i. was.” 

“You dor’! have to sell me. But let me go further: 
Do yowthinx this kind of protracted turmoil was a kind 
of substitut: for a system which doesn’t exist here, a 
system ite transfer power to new people within an insti- 
tutional framework? In other words, is it that the 
feudal case system reasserts itself time and again 
-because, in sect, there is no legal sanction to slow it 
down?” 

O “Td heve-to think about that. It’s possible.” 

“And thats why you keep getting these wild 
swings-——from hard authoritarianism over to anarchy 
and back agaia. It’s all a groping for, so to speak, the 
waterceurses cown which the power can flow back and 
forth, instead of breaking loose and flooding the land- 
scape. But F have to add that what is so unique is that 
these swing: are still possible within a dictatorship; it’s 
very hard -c contain the phenomenon within any 
normal ideciegical framework.” 

There is = pause and he nods. “I’m inclined that way 
too, but 1 tel you, the thing is so complex, so subtle, 
that maybe there’s just no way to grasp it. But there’s 
something else that makes it so hard to get a handle 


on,” he say- and takes a breath. “China is a cultural 


desert. I mean there is no way of denying that. They 


-haven't got -Ee novels, plays, poems, and the rest that 


might reflect what happened, you see? All they’ve got 
ds poli ‘Cal analysis and political declaration. But there 
oe has o beman cultural response, beyond a single play 
Level a earts, which, I understand, deals with the 
impact of ae Four on doctors. But a decade like this 













a one past ough: to have exploded, it seems to me, in all 
aS kinds of ar. Yet there’s next to nothing, and so we 
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don’t have the spiritual evidence, you might call it, by 
which to find our way to an understanding.” 

“You think they’ve got political prisoners?” 

“I suppose. But not like they used to. I don’t really 
know for sure, but I would guess they did. I should tell 
you that another reason why it’s all so hard to pene- 
trate is that the press never publishes what they call 
negative news.” 

Maybe that is why so many of the people we are 
meeting seem to go out of their way to be candid about 
negative aspects. “Possibly,” Hinton says, but rather 
cautiously. 

“What do you make of Chiang Ching?” I ask. 

“That’s easy. She was only the most spectacular of 
the mediocrities, the kind of people you find every- 
where who have never accomplished anything, but 
have these ‘ideas’ instead.” 

“The bullshit triumphant.” 

“The con artists. They yell about bureaucracy until 
they get their hands on the bureaucratic. machines 
themselves.” Quite abruptly he says, “You probably 
don’t know about this novel that’s going around in 
typescript.” 

“You mean like a samizdat?” 

“Pm not sure.” He corrects himself. “I mean I’m 
not sure whether it will continue to be suppressed.” 
And corrects himself again. “Or even whether it’s just 
being left to dangle from some bureaucrat’s fingers for 
the moment. Anyway, there’s no author’s name on it, 
and it’s typewritten, and it opens like this. 

“A woman is rushing across a bridge one winter’s 
afternoon. Clutched to her breast is a sick, dying 
infant, and she is dragging a reluctant six-year-old by 
the hand. She stops passersby to ask for the nearest 
hospital or doctor, people direct her, she is half-hyster- 
ical as she rushes along. Suddenly, in the middle of the 
bridge, the six-year-old catches hold of the railing and 
hangs on, won’t go a step further. She pulls at him, 
screams at him, slaps him, but he won’t let go. Finally 
she leaves him and she rushes off with her gasping 
infant. 

“A few minutes later an armed guard approaches. 
Mao is supposed to pass over this bridge at any minute 
and they are sweeping the area to protect him. The 
guard sees the six-year-old and tries to move him 
along, talks to him but gets no answer. He bends over, 
deciding to break the child’s grip on the railing, and 
discovers the hand is made of steel. He reaches under 
the sleeve and finds a steel arm. It is a robot bomb. 
They disarm it just as Mao’s car approaches the 
bridge.” 

“What an opening! And then what happens?” 

“I don’t know, that’s all I read ” 

“Just so I’m clear, which faction is supposed to be 
behind the bomb?” 
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A junk navigates the Li River 
near Kweilin (top); physic. 
teacher in Tsao Yang LI 
Middle School, Shanghai 
(above); kindergarten children 
at play in Peking {right} 
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Scene in the Kweilin 
region, Kwangsi 
Chuang Autonomous 
Region {abovej; 
general store of a 
commune outside 
Peking (left); a view 
from inside the 
Imperial Palace, 
Peking (bottom) 
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He thinks for a moment. “I really don’t know.” 

I feel a rush of frustration. “Well, would it be the 
Gang of Four? . . . Mao’s wife trying to do him in 
before he gets rid of her?” 

“Possible. But maybe it’s the anti- Maoists trying to 
get rid of Mao and her.” 

“This is a complicated country.” 

“This is China.” He stands, his denim work jacket 
rolled up in one hand. “I’ve got to get ready to leave, 
start getting my corn in.” 

We shake hands. He waves to Inge, who has been 
trying to keep awake on the bed after sixteen hours on 
her feet today, taking pictures. “It’s terrific you speak 
` the language, Inge. It'll help a lot. They'll be flattered 
you took the trouble. Good luck.” 

At the door he turns and laughs. “I say a lot of 
negative things, but I don’t want you to get the idea 
that...” 

“I understand.” 

“The Revolution is loved by them. Don’t ever forget 
that. It’s their pride and their dignity and all their 
hopes rolled up together. Nobody here is yearning for 
the old system, which was organized stupidity and 
perpetual disaster. But there’s going to have to be a lot 
of bad habits changed and a lot of hard truths faced 
before they can move on ahead. With nearly a billion 
out there, they don’t have a minute to waste, you 
see?” 

“Not ten seconds, sounds like.” 

“Not even five,” he laughs, and moves out into the 
dimly lit hallway, and walks away in his long-striding 
lope. He has invested the better part of all his hopes in 
China, and now he is tired, and there is no end in 
sight. 





5. The Sian-Shanghai Choo-Choo 


T chief conductor of the Sian-Shanghai Express 
carries his immense importance with profession- 
al ease. He is the Responsible Person on this train, the 
Man Himself, equivalent to the captain of an ocean 
liner or chief pilot of a plane. He is not your average 
ticket puncher who may or may not be able to turn up 
the air-conditioner. The chief conductor here knows 
every rivet of his train. He is not shy. He bows slight- 
lyas he slides the compartment door open and enters 
with a dignified but warm smile on his round face, 
his blue uniform of light cotton spotless and well ironed. 

He is making the rounds of the few compartments 
with foreign passengers in them, asking if we have any 
suggestions for improving the service. 

“It is difficult to sleep in this compartment,” I say, 
“because there is very little air, and if one opens the 
window, soot comes in, or a big draft.” 
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He seems surprised and not too happy to hear this, 
and points upward at two circular air vents. “Those are 
all open.” 

“Maybe they are, but nothing’s coming through 
them.” 

He sits there on one of the couches and his expres- 
sion seems rather defensive, and I am fairly sure he is 
not accepting my criticism. 

Outside, the rice paddies are gorgeously green, now 
that we are far from the Yenan aridity and those bony 
mountains, and the peasants here, up and about with 
first light, are chopping and hauling, spreading night 
soil among the plants, or riding on little frailers behind 
the two-wheeled walking tractors. I have yet to see a 
tractor actually working land, but it is usual to see a 
dozen or more peasants, men and women side by side 
in a line, slowly chopping their way across the land- 
scape as they hoe a field. 

The chief conductor has spotted Inge’s broken- 
backed Chinese grammar book and he takes it from 
where it lies beside her, asking what she is doing with 
it. She answers in Chinese, and.a great grin breaks out _ 
on his face and he is full of questions about her interest — 
in the language. “I will fix your book for you,” he says, _ 
folding his hands around the dog-eared volume. And 
now he turns to me and says, “I egret about the air, 
but the vents are really all open.” a 

“I’m sorry too, but there is still not enough air.’ 

“I will look into the problem.” , t : 

Now we settle in for our talk. “How old is this 
train?” 

“It was built in 1956.” 

“It’s new, then, practically, by American standards.” 

“Fairly new.” 

“Russian design?” 

“Yes, that was all we had then. We must design new 
ones, especially with air-conditioning.” 

“You like air-conditioning?” 

“Oh, yes, air-conditioning is very, very good. It is 
the most important improvement you can possibly 
have ona aa 

“I agree.” 

“Have they given you enough hot water and tea?” 
He picks up the thermos and weighs it in his 
hand. i 

“Quite enough, thank you. How is it to be chief 
conductor? What are your worst problems?” 

“Well, of course, the equipment is quite old now. 
We must have new equipment. But we are building 
five new railroads and we must wait until those are all 
finished and running. You did not sleep very well last 
night?” 

“That’s all right. I haven’t slept well since we got to” 
China.” 

“That’s too bad. Why?” 












“Chinese people love to collect under hotel windows 

to have [bud discussions at two in the morning.” 

“Really? You must complain.” 

“T suppose they're busy doing something important. 
In two hotels now they were moving steel beams 
around ia the courtyard all night.” 

“Yes, betwe are building all the time, you see.” 

“I have ne-doubi about that. What other problems 
_ does a chief conductor have? Are there ever thieves on 
= trains?” 

< “Oh, yes. he smiles contentedly. “There are 
many.” 

“Really! What do they look to steal?” 

“Whaierer they can lay hands on.” 

“Evermuncer socialism?” 

“Some people still have the habit.” He makes a 
grabbing metien with one hand. “But we have our 
security peogic always on board.” 

“Police om board?” 

“At all times. They deal with these people very well. 
They rarely succeed in stealing anything.” 

“And besites stealing? Are there ever collisions?” 

“Not since the Gang of Four was overthrown.” 

“Howndid they cause wrecks?” 

“By orgamzing struggle against discipline.” 

“Could yeu be more specific? How did they orga- 
nize struggle against discipline?” 

“Many weys. One way was to start a discussion 
among the werkers just as a train was about to leave 
the statien. They'd delay one train, then another, until 
a pile-upewas:inevitable in all the confusion. The servic- 
ing of the equigmeat broke down for the same kind of 
~ reasons.” 

“But Fshould think it would be to their interest that 
trains not cresh. And who could conceivably gain from 
such confusien?” 

- He locks at me ta be sure I really am so naive. “But 
you have heard of their slogan.” 

“Which-one?” 

“ ‘Better a socialist train that arrives late than a 
capitalist tram that comes in on time.’ ” 

He laughs at the ludicrous idea and I ask, “And 
~ nowadays is there any ideological work going on on 
this train, orare you purely interested in efficiency?” 
<o “There certainly is ideological work. We are always 
educating ourselves as Marxists. There are Party 
_ members ia aur crew.” 
= “Howamary’?” 

He courts in his: head for a moment. “Nine out of 
forty-three crew members. I am the head of our Party 
branch  . “ He suddenly breaks off, noticing a 
lume ef T əng peetry in Inge’s carrying net. Asking 
_ her permission, he takes out the book and totally loses 
consciousness of me. “Where did you get this?” he 
asks in surprise, 
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“In the Sian bookstore.” 

“I did not know it was in print again.” And he seems 
to lose himself in the poems from that most glorious 
era more than a thousand years ago. With excited eyes 
he turns to Su Kuang to ask what Sian store this was 
found in. Su informs him and regrets that he did not 
accept a set of two volumes which Inge offered to buy 
for him—for a dollar or so. The T’ang poems, some of 





Soldiers meet with giant stone Buddha on the slopes of 
which flew here” near Hangchow in Chekiang province. 


the most admired in the language, were prohibited by 
the Gang of Four in another attempt to wipe out 
memory of the Chinese past with the excuse that it was 
feudal and slavish and glorified only the rulers and 
their running dogs. 

But as both Su, a reader of classics, and the conduc- 
tor doubtless are aware, this was by no means the first 
regime in their history that attempted to wipe out the 
past by burning the books of former dynasties in the 
hope of obliterating their influence. 

For ten minutes or so Inge, Su Kuang, and I sit 
silently as the chief conductor, his face enraptured, 
turns from poem to poem. Then, as though refreshed, 
he stands up with a happy sigh, thanks Inge for letting 
him see her book, and backs out with her beat-up 
grammar book in hand. 





6. Truth Is Never a Straight Line” 


e were of course paying our own expenses, 

but we were nevertheless the “guests” of 
the Friendship Association. That meant we must be 
met by a small delegation in each stopping place and on 
our first night given a “banquet,” at which one or two 
members of the Association were our hosts. The “‘ban- 
quet,” we were thankful to discover, required. only 
two, possibly three, toasts with the thimblefuls of 
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Mao Tai, a potent, vodkalike drink of 60 percent alco- 
hol, and/or a sherrylike sweetish wine. Actual’y the 
“banquet” was always a delicious but not immoderate 
meal spread over many courses, and prepared as t was 
for our small number of people (sequestered in some 
private room or a corner of the hotel dining room 
shielded by screens), the food was hot and not luke- 
warm, as it often had to be when served to large 
numbers of guests. 

In Kweilin our banquet was presided over by a vice 
chairman of the city’s Revolutionary Council, a good- 
humored man in his mid-forties, a political profession- 
al who evidently was the Party’s man to deal with 
foreign writers and artists. Elsewhere the job was more 
often held by a writer or artist. In Canton it was a 
novelist banned for eleven years who was still incepable 
of starting a new work. In Hangchow it was a writer 
who had staged shows for the troops at Yenan curing 
the Long March period of the thirties and had known 
Mao and Chou; he was writing a long novel about the 
famed Fourth Route Army, of which he had been a 
young soldier. 

It should be remembered that the early fall of 1978 
marked the moment immediately before the pustule of 
Mao-worship burst open, but there could be no 
certainty of that, and for such as he it would rot be 
easy, especially when speaking to a stranger and a 
foreigner, to mar the grandeur of Mao Tse-tung by the 
least criticism. 

“Yes, I used to see him almost every day in Yenan. 
He lived as we did and he was no fatter than any. of us 
.. .” And he grinned warmly, lovingly. 

The Yenan Museum of the Revolution came back to 
mind then: a cold and rather desolate builcing in Sovi- 
et mausoleum style, its main exhibit a photo-mcntage 
running along the walls which showed snapshots 3f the 
arrival and life of the Eighth and Fourth Route a-mies, 
and a collection of their weapons and utensils. ahead 
of us as we slowly moved along studying the photos 
were two peasants dressed in clothes so patched as to 
seem like overdone costumes for a naturalistic play. 
One of them carried a burlap sack on his back and even 
the sack was patched; and he kept clearing his sinuses 
and whanging great gobs of spit over the floor, despite 
the ubiquitous spittoons. Disgusting as it was, one 
could not help wondering at these peasants’ quite 
evident air of proprietorship—it was their museum. 

In any case, it was the likes of the spitter amd his 
friend that had made up the armies of the Revolution, 
and it was their faith and resolve that had transfermed 
China. It was also the likes of them, the 99 percent of 
the people who lived on the land, that any demy-holo- 
gizing of Mao would have ultimately to contend with. 
For in the few peasant dwellings that we managed to 
see there was always a sort of Mao corner, where some 
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photo of him, often a color shot from an old newspaper, 
was tacked to the wall like an icon. If China has no 
religion, and it has none, Mao nevertheless is as good as 
any godlike presence and force, and our host’s tone in 
referring to him was appropriate to the departed one’s 
place in cosmology. 

But notwithstanding all this, plus the fact that our 
host was himself a Party member and an official of the 
Revolutionary Council, he was easily the most forth- 
coming and candid of anyone we had so far met when I 
raised the question of whether any thought was being 
given to preventing the recurrence of what was admit- 
ted to be fascism in China. But even he tensed, and 
giggled (a vocalization which implicitly confirms a fact 
while apparently, but not necessarily in actuality, 
making light of its importance. The Chinese giggle is 
an absolutely invaluable means of healing a breach 
before it is even visible in social intercourse, while at 
the same time acknowledging that a breach has in fact 
occurred). His tension made it clear that my question 
was not academic. 

He began answering with light, generalizing strokes. 
“It is a question we must consider, yes. But ever since 
the overthrow of the Gang, people are far more vigi- 
lant, and they will not permit such excesses to happen 
again.” 

“But how will they ‘not permit it’? The government 
controls the press, right?” 

“Of course.” 


An old man tends his grandson in Mei Chia Wu, a village 
near Hangchow 
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I decided in wew of his apparent willingness to 
‘discuss the watter, to go all out with him. “And the 
_ Party never -coks lightly at opposition once it adopts a 
line, righi?” 
_ It was mot quite so easy for him to agree to this, but 
he had courage and he finally nodded, “That is true, 
yes,” and he giggled. 
“Then fox your own welfare, isn’t it time to think 
_ about setting ap some institution whose job it would be 
to hold indenendent powers of appeal, for example? I 
mean newspapers, or maybe even some new agency 
_ within the Farty with the right to dissent. I think you 
. people are the prisoners of your own decisions and you 
‘don’t leave veurselves a graceful way out when they 

don’t work. E’s a contradiction—you discuss things, 

you device; you then demand unity around the deci- 
sion, And that makes it impossible to put on the brakes 

if the decisien is dumb.” 

_ There wae a pause. Surprisingly, unlike Chinese and 
Americans before: him on our voyage, this man appar- 
ently quite greed with my thought. But he seemed to 
be debating whether to admit it. Finally he looked at 
me straight «nd said, “The people are now deliberating 
about this.” 

“But. do wou personally believe anything will come 
of it? E meen, can the Party ever divide its authori- 
ty?” 

He thcugnt again, unhappily now, but interested, 
too. And I kad the feeling that he had had discussions 
before this but that the nerve may not have been 
touched, ane now he was forcing himself to touch it. 

“In the early days of the Revolution,” he said, not 
quite meeting my gaze, “there was a fine tradition of 

democracy bere. The people—all of them—would vote 
about every king. They were almost all illiterate, but 
there were towls set out, and they would drop in black 
_ ‘or white beans to vote yes or no on rival issues and 
_ candidates. And there is something else.” 
o Su Kuang, whe was translating, showed a certain 
excitement av his eyes which was hard to interpret. It 
‘was either sarprise at this official’s being so candid or 
else his ows fear of the discussion spilling over its 
~ proper limits. 

“To bea cadre aow has become a profession. It used 

to be a voeztion, work that one did because one felt 
called to it and tothe sacrifice it entailed. A cadre was 
not the first to be fed. but the last, not the first to get 
living space Dut the last, and he drank from the bottom 
of the cup, rot the top. To be a cadre was not an honor 
ee | a walk into the direct line of fire. More 
: ¢ fact, the people you were trying to help 
enderstand, at least not all of them, and 
i you and even hate you. To be a cadre, 
Jae wot a profession in those times.” 

We ate. Mc one spoke. A marvelous sweet-and-sour 
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fish arrived, steaming. Whatever one’s feelings about 
socialism, no one who cared about human beings could 
exult at the recurrence of the taming of the heart, the 
splaying out of revolutionary idealism, and this man’s 
puzzlement. But he was far from giving way to 
despair. 

I said, “No country can rely on revolutionary 
passions forever. Justice has got to be institutionalized _ 
and put beyond the reach of even the Party itself. You 
have to protect dissent or you will lock yourselves into 
your errors. And I want you to understand that in my 


country that is exactly what we have done from time to 


time, but one can finally be heard after a lot of waste 
and a lot of agony.’ 

His comment was typical for the Chinese. Or was it — 
only the Maoist in him? He grinned. “But the waste is 
part of the moving forward. Truth is never a straight 
line.” In short, China had aeons behind her, and plenty — 
of time ahead in which to find her proper way. 

We ate the fish. I felt we had narrowed any distance 
between us. “How'd you get your job? You’re not 
elected, are you?” 

“By the Central Committee of the Party, yes.” 

After four Mao Tais one gets to say anything. “Do 
the people ever get to vote? I mean people outside the 
Party?” 

Our host had not drunk much at all, and so he took 
time to answer. “Yes, they vote.” 

“When did they vote last?” 

He had to think a while. “About five years ago.” 

“And when will they vote again?” 

He grinned. “I must tell you what I admire most 
about Americans. You always get to say wie? is on” 
your minds.” 

We all laughed. And then he said, “I would recom- 
mend to you a speech by Mao which he delivered in 
1962. . .” It was the speech, widely republished only 
in the past year or so, in which Mao had warned that if 
they did not succeed in generating back talk from a 
feudal people they would end in a kind of fascism. 


7 OF Artists and Writers 


W: one is passing before thepaintings on 
exhibition at the Nanking artists’ center, it is 
not difficult to imagine what the artist’s problem is in 
China at present. Pictures of happy workers and peas- 
ants in heavy black outline, their costumes and flesh 
tones bright and optimistic, alternate with long tradi- 
tional landscapes, somber and rather dark, emphasiz- 
ing a stylized verticality—the elemental falling water, 
the mountain, and the forest. 

And, indeed, the three middle-aged painters escort- 
ing us agree that there is a tremendous. gap between 
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the mute abstractionism of the traditional art anc the 
posterlixe advertising cartoons—no doubt favored by 
the Party—that are sandwiched in between. “We reed 
a synthesis between them, and we hope a great master 
will arise who will combine representation and the 
abstract.” But at least this can be said aloud. now that 
the government has changed. 

Like the writers, they know little of Western paint- 
ing, and complain that when the French sent an ex 1ibi- 
tion a short while before, it was all landscapes, whereas 
the Chinese already know everything there is to know 
about landscape painting. I ask if they are familiar with 
Van Gogh, thinking that his peasant and village sub- 
jects might appeal to them, and indeed they have seen 
reproductions of his work, but never an original that 
might demonstrate his laying on of layers of oil paint. 
They agree that he might be relevant to their ope 
of creating a non-naturalistic but representational style. 

The very concept of a personalized art sits uneasily 
with them, but the pressing guidance of the state was 
heavy on the painter’s hand centuries before the 
Communists came to power. Indeed, it mzy be said 
that most of the world for most of the time has Deen 
governed by autocracy of one kind or another, and art 
is inevitably subjected to it. Michelangelo can herdly 
be said to have had carte blanche from the Pepe for his 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, which, needless to szy, is 
painted over with symbols that reinforce the:authority 
of the Christian Church and not the Moslem, Jewish, 
or Buddhist, and surely not agnosticism cr atheism. 
Art and privacy of inspiration have no very long history 
together. But the Chinese seem to have a veritable lust 
for symbolization—probably owing to the nature of 
the language—and, more to the point, a fice zeal for 
symbolic political interpretations of art. 

Some years back, one of the painters relates, a cata- 
logue was compiled of paintings to be soid, it was 
hoped, to foreign buyers in order to raise money to 
support the Vietnamese resistance to the Americans. 
Chen Ta Yu had a painting of a cock in this collection 
which was carefully examined by the Revalutionary 
Committee of Shanghai, whose approval was required 
for the catalogue to be printed. 

Explains one of the painters to us now: “They came 
to the conclusion that the tail of the cock, which point- 
ed to the sky, was too erect, and too high. Tae cock in 
China is a fighting bird, and this one’s eyes were so 
emphatically large and its claws so powerful, the figure 
certainly symbolized the arrogance of aggressive fas- 
cism attacking socialism and was basically a rightist 
picture and was prohibited.” 

The three painters laugh, as do Inge and I and Su 
Kuang, but one has to wonder how they maneuvered in 
the other time. Were they ever seduced by «his hiero- 
glyphic politics in art? Did it seem so absurd at the 
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A new wall poster in Shanghai urges Chinese to modernize 
their country by the year 2000 

time, when behind it stood an awesome and quite crazy 
power? Power, after all, makes any absurdity ever so 
slightly logical. In fact, as they explain, Chou En-lai 
had personally selected some of the paintings which 
the Gang promptly labeled “black,” or “returns to the 
sinister line,” and since no one was permitted to know 
anything about the painters themselves, “a great many 
innocent folk were convinced of the existence of a nest 
of counter-revolutionary painters in Nanking. And 
none of us was allowed to reply, although there was a 
tremendous and long-lasting campaign against us in 
the press.” 

Now, without any discussion, we are informed that 
the three painters will paint a picture in our honor. A 
long white sheet of rice paper is produced, and each 
painter sets out his clump of brushes as well as an 
elaborate old ink stone. This stone, set in a hardwood 
box, itself often beautifully carved, absorbs ink very 
slowly and in a cavity holds enough of its seepage so 
that a brush can be dipped and wetted. (These stones 
are precious to painters and old ones in the antique 
stores bring very high prices.) 

The painting is started by one artist who begins at 
the bottom, pushing his inked brush against the grain 
of the soft bristles, making a clump of long, half-inch- 
thick lines running vertically up about a third of the: : 
paper. Then, with a sharper brush, he slashes in what 
are obviously pine branches, and we have a dense thick- 
et. 











Number two man takes over and with much lighter 
strokes trace: a long curve which turns out to be a 
waterfall begmnirg a little above the midway point of 
the picture aad descending almost to the bottom, the 
lines splatterimg off in all directions. 

Number taree artist adds the mountain which is 
blocked inte the upper right side. Now number two 
returns and adds -a wash of faint pinkish-gray to the 
falling water, anc a deeper pink to the pine thicket. 
Number one moves in again to make the thicket a bit 
more derse, znd number three counters with another 
shot at the waterfall. It’s sort of a paint-in, and they 
giggle as they.add their separate changes, for they have 
never tried tais Before. In about twenty minutes we 
have a good landscape which, if it seems to lack some- 
what in feéiiag, is rather elegantly proportioned and 
deftly drawn. The most beautiful part of it, however, is 
the dedicatery column of Chinese characters drawn 
along one edge and ending in the personal name-seal of 
one of the a@r-ists—the others have forgotten to bring 
their seals aicng. 

The effert. of course, is in part political and pre- 
arranged, yet the feeling of the artists is certainly 
genuine; their curiosity about Western art is too avid 
to be faked, aad this gift, they hope, may help open the 
door to the world.2 bit more. 

As we leawe the gallery, I cannot help wondering 
why public baildings here, as in Russia, have to be so 
gloomy, so nrloved in conception as well as in upkeep. 
We certainly have plenty of ugly public buildings, but 
they tend to show some sign of crankiness if not of 
imagination, some awkward or naive fantasy, or even 
some truly, horrible splurges of bad taste. But in so 
many post-Limeration public buildings in China there 

-o isa sort of silence of the eye, as though, once the walls 
were tight aginst the elements, their designers simply 
fled the sight-of them. 











8. OF Actors and Playwrights 
p been said, “you can’t go farther than 


BE, as: 

l Chira.” it is-still possible in the theater for one’s 
sense of hievan aature’s universality to be restored. 
The Chinese in the theater laugh when we would, don’t 
laugh when wee weuld not. The cultural information is 
quite differeet East and West, but what the heart 
makes of it is.quite similar. 

Loyal Hearts is the most celebrated post-Gang of 
Four play, and the first to reveal some of the details of 
«ts author, Su Shu-yang, is in his early 
ies amc still works in the Traditional Medical 
“Institute as high-level specialist. Sitting beside us 
watching his play, he seemed deeply moved by it, as 
any new sywtigks should be. His models, he says, are 
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Chekhov and the Ibsen of the social plays. Clearly, 
Loyal Hearts was fashioned as a weapon and its force 
as a social document seems undeniable; the audience is 
profoundly moved at the end. To say that it is also of a 
realism which is by now pedestrian in the West is not 
to deny its validity as a play, for its mode fits its subject 
and the author’s intention. 

The plot concerns old Doctor Fang, who heads up a. 
research group that has made important discoveries 
leading to the creation of the 03 tablet, a medicine 
useful in the treatment of heart disease. The govern- 
ment (the Gang, of course) is attacking Doctor Fang 
for catering to the big shots of the city, who, they 
allege, are the main sufferers from the disease. Shou 
such a charge be allowed to stick, Doctor Fang will be 
labeled a bourgeois counter-revolutionary and w 
doubtless suffer professionally as well. He might | eve 
be sent to feed pigs for four years. But more is involved 
for the good doctor. A proud, redoubtable old fellow, 
he regards himself as a patriot faithful to the Revolu- 
tion, for whom such charges are an abomination. 

As Su Kuang’s rapid-fire translation poured into my _ 
ear, I could not help being discouraged by the sheer 
childishness of the procedure—imagine diseases bein: 
identified as bourgeois! On second thought, though, 
recalled that a disease such as black lung belongs to 


Playwright Miller visits backstage at the People’s Art Theat 
Peking after a performance of Loyal Hearts 


coal miners, and a University of Michigan study some 
years ago said that middle-class psychosomatic ill- 
nesses collect in the stomach area and the head, while 
workers worry more about injuries to their limbs. 
Anyway, in Loyal Hearts the accusation has little to 
do with science, having been generated, it now devel- 
ops, because Premier Chou had taken a personal inter- 
est in the research, publicly complimenting old Doctor 
Fang on his group’s discovery of 03. (Chou’s gesture 
surprises the audience as much as it would in real life:) 
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Under the conditions of the Gang’s regime, Chou’s 
kiss was quite apparently a sentence of death To make 
matters worse, Chou (in the play) had talked for a full 
hour with the members of the research group, taking 
time out at the recent Fourth Nationa! People’s 
Congress to emphasize his belief that heart disease 
affects all the people and not just bureaucrats, and that 
its cure and treatment are needs of national scope. 
Thus the gauntlet is thrown down between the 
Chou~Doctor Fang side and the Gang, which, one 
ought to remember, was nothing less at the time than 
the government of China, including the agec Mac. 
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Shanghai boatwoman glides past “the pavilion that receives the 
moonlight first” in the famous Yu Garden (Ching Dynasty} 


This background political conflict is articulated 
through members of the old doctor’s family and his 
associates. The tone is that of An Enemy of tae People, 
the impulsion being pre-eminently social and moral; 
there is little or no subjective life expressed, and the 
people have characteristics rather than character. 
While the dialogue manages to box the compass toring 
in the main current slogans-—“Learning from facts,” 
“Don’t forget that all reactionaries will come to a bad 
end,” and so forth—it is also undeniable that below the 
clichés runs an emotion at least as genuine as the feel- 
ing that may underlie any other credo or religious 
conviction expressed in formulas. The currert ideelog- 
ical bases may be touched along the way, bur there is a 
loving hand behind it all, rather than a mere teaching 
or disciplinary harshness, and it seems to be the love 
that touches the audience. 

It is this, too, which makes a rather umbering 
historical coincidence at the end seem within the range 
of emctional reason. Doctor Fang perseveres; the 
perverse or cowardly characters fail; truth—-and Chi- 
na—win out; and the grateful old doctor suggests that 
his colleagues join him in a letter of tharks tc the 
extremely ill Premier Chou. As pen touches saper they 
hear funeral music—in a howling wind that has begun 
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to blow outside—and Premier Chou, it turns out, at 
that very moment has died. The characters weep with 
grief, and as the funeral music moans in the back- 


ground, the old doctor faces the audience: “Our 
beloved premier. You were the good premier of the 
people. Your loyal heart beat only for the people .. .” 
As “The International” displaces the funeral music 
and the curtain descends, the audience is overcome. 

What is interesting is not the identity of one side or 
another in this political fight, but the values upheld by 
the play and its audience. For if Chou is depicted as 
determined and fearless, he is also humane, truthful, 
undogmatic, and warm. So it would seem that nearly 
half a century of terrible struggle in revolution, 
famine, and war has not hardened the Chinese against 
the more liberal civilized ideals—or so this highly 
successful play and its audience would indicate. 

But it should be added that a physics professor we 
met on a long train ride felt that the play, which he had 
watched on its nationwide telecast, was way over the 
average man’s head and much too sophisticated. “I 
don’t think the peasants had the slightest notion what 
that play was all about,” he said surprisingly. Surely, I 
had thought, the play was clear enough for anyone to 
understand. Then was the gap between country and 
city, lower and upper grades of education, indeed so 
incredibly wide? 

I was not prepared for a test of my belief that human 
emotions, at least as expressed on stage, are quite 
universal. After the performance of Kuo Mo-jo’s Tsai 
Wen Ji, the sixty-eight-year-old director of the Peking 
People’s Art Theatre insisted that I sit down with the 
cast for a serious discussion of the play. Since the story 
is medieval and the acting stylized, as befits the tradi- 
tional play, I did not feel precisely on home ground 
with it, and after exchanging greetings with the large 
cast, I expatiated on the production, the magnificent 
sets and costumes, and the strong and, to me, exotic 
acting. 

Tsao Yu, the black-haired director, a restless ban- 
tam of a sexagenarian who cannot sit still or suppress a 
wisecrack, commanded silence of his actors so that I 
could hold forth about the play. I had dreaded this. 
The play, however exotic, had bored me with its relent- 
less repetitiousness. And from what I could detect in 
the audience’s feeling, repetition is repetition in Chi- 
nese also. 

“Quite candidly,” I said, “I assume it is my unfamil- 
iarity with your history, but I have to tell you that the 
play itself I found rather boring.” A startled look 


instantly flew across the faces of the cast. They were 
still, of course, in their gorgeous, flowing medieval 


costumes, and their makeup helped to overemphasize 
their expressions. 
Tsao Yu, eyes wide, said, “Why do you think-it 





bored you, car you tell?” He spoke in English, having 
| spent time in che States in the thirties, when he had 
© learned to adore the work of O’Neill. His two famous 
plays, Sunriseand Thunderstorm, which | had read a 
day earlier, I found to be impressive tragedies of 
_ Shanghai life an the decaying China of the early thir- 
ties. Indeed; Tsao Yu’s professionalism gave me the 
= security to lauach myself insanely into the criticism of 
a Chinese play commonly thought to be a master- 
: work. ; 
“IT thought, I replied, “that the story was being told 
_ four and:possioly five separate times in the first hour. 
Oe A different se: of characters repeats it, but they add 
very little neweach time.” 
Tsao Yu le a split second of silence pass. Then, 
n shouting “Humah!” he sprang up while the cast burst 
into applause and nodded deeply toward me. “Here we 
- are for six morths trying to figure out why this play is 
so boring and he sees it once and tells us!” A great 
© babble of voices as the actors with the greatest of plea- 
sure blamed their author in a rapid dialogue whose 
familiar implications | found myself understanding 
even before Se Kuang could translate them. 
“Why don’t you stay here for a week and edit it?” 
Tsao Yu proposec, and again the actors applauded, 
nodding encouragement. As we parted, I thought how 
unique it was that we should have been able to under- 
stand one another so easily, and that the theater alone 
has such universal laws. But of course doctors, too, and 
_ physicists, and professionals of all kinds live in funda- 
mentally the «ame worlds, regardless of country or 
system; it is our histories that differ so vastly and have 
_ left us at such: varied levels of achievement, strength, 
and weakness. 
Of another sort entirely was the anti-Soviet melo- 
drama Pi-An (“Another Hope”), which we saw in 
Shanghai. Even in Loyal Hearts one could not help 
< noticing the eweracting, apparently a common Chinese 
failing. A remerk that might call for a smile causes its 
hearer te laugh; a mild chuckle becomes a guffaw 
accompanied ty deep, appreciative nods. What should 
` o bea wave of recognition to an acquaintance turns into a 
- bang of the palm on his back and plenty of ha-ha-ha 
thrown in. There is also the tendency to start a speech 
_ facing whomever is supposed to be hearing it and to 
end it with the speaker facing the audience, whose 
departure every Chinese actor seems to fear is immi- 
nent. It is obviously the operatic tradition, which is 
a venerable and therefore believable, however artificial, 













id escribe the story, which, apart from its 
very serious pclitical implications, is or sounds like the 
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fantasy of a committee similar to the ones that “‘cre- 
ate” some of our own television spy or crime dramas. 
What has to be credited, though, is the mimetic:abili- 
ties of the Chinese cast, whose imitations of Russians, 
their demeanor and even their voices, are both absurd- 
ly outrageous and convincingly observed. Perhaps even 
more amazing is the ballroom dancing by a pair of 
actors who had never before danced or seen anyone 
else dancing in that fashion. Playing a Russian who is 
also doing a close-to-the-girl ballroom number. in a 
chic Swiss hotel is for them the parting of several 
heavy curtains indeed. 


The director responsible for these triumphs was. © 


Huang Tso Lin, another veteran in his mid-seventies. 
(The destruction of the middle generation by the 
Cultural Revolution has left old men in charge.) 
Huang, who hardly speaks above a whisper and moves: 
with all deliberation, spent a year in the thirties in. 
England studying theater with Michel St. Denis. He 
comes from a wealthy family (his father was Standard 
Oil’s man in China), his manners are exquisite, and he 
seems the complete Mandarin in the nobility of his 
gestures and the slow turnings of his head. He was sent 
away for three years to feed pigs, study Mao, and 
confess to his counter-revolutionary dreams. 

As it happened, Inge and I were friends of the 
actress who used to come each day to Huang’s cell-like 
room to struggle with him. She now lives in New York: 
and asked us to look up the old man. We had not 
appreciated the significance of her suggestion until 
some intensive days of experience in China: in the 
sixties, she had been one of the young of the Cultural 
Revolution who were sent in to shake up their elders 
until the very last of their bourgeois—or indepen- 
dent—thoughts had rolled out across the floor and 
down the drain. 

When I realized this situation I was totally confused. 
Surely he must resent what she had done with him? 
But to my question he answered in his measured 
manner, “Not at all. She was never rude to me, she was 
merely mistaken, as so many were in those days. As I 
was, in fact.” 

“In what sense?” I asked. 

“I thought Chou was in support of the idea of people 
like me being sent away; he must be or it couldn’t be 
happening. I believed that. And so I resolved to try to 
rid myself of anti-revolutionary thoughts, even though 
I did not know that I had any. And, in fact, I didn’t 
have any. It was only in the last two years, in °75 and 
°76, that we knew there was a split and they were try- 
ing to destroy us, and the culture, and Chou En-lai.” 

It was difficult to imagine a man of such dignity 
feeding pigs and shoveling manure. They must have 
gotten an extra big kick out of watching him in the 
mud. I asked him how it was. 
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“I guess the worst of it,” he smiled, “was seeing my 
wife every day for three years working in a field across 
a narrow brook and being forbidden ever to talk to one 
another.” 

“And even then did you think Chou would have 
been behind that?” 

“One doesn’t know what to think after a time.” 

“Do you think it will ever happen again in China?” 

“Yes. I believe so quite definitely. It will happen 
many times. But perhaps the next time it will be less 
destructive of what is needed and good.” 

He knew the past and it was long, and the future was 
too, it seemed. There is no tragedy in China perhaps 
because there is such endless time, stretching out 
behind and ahead as well. 


9. MaoTse-tung. Summer Camp Director 


I he marvel of the Chinese condition today is 
that they have dared to turn upon this godhead 


Mao, and that within less than two years of his death, 
they have ceased trying to justify what they know he 
failed in. The Germans after Hitler did not manage 
such detachment or such an assumption of responsibil- 
ity, nor did the Russians after Stalin. But the question 
remains whether there lies within their grasp, as crea- 
tures of China’s history and Marxist rule, the tech- 
niques of a democracy that are on so many lips so 
suddenly. 

Certain things have surely been learned, among 
them that under socialism, no less than capitalism, the 
human being is unsafe without the protection of his 
rights by law, and a law that the state too is obliged to 
obey. Is it conceivable that a Communist party would 
willingly give up its monopoly of power even to its 
own judiciary? Is such a sharing of power not the 
opening for a second, opposition party—an anathe- 
ma? 

China has been, for an indeterminate number of 
years, in a state of anarchy, beyond the control of Mao 
himself from time to time. He used to say that he did 
not know how to make socialism work because it had 
never been done in China, but that he was going to try. 
He was the Great Improviser, and now it appears that 
the largest population in the world was governed like a 
children’s summer camp: the loudest mouths and the 
purest of the pure and the reddest of the Red took 
turns whipping the people on with slogan and gun, and 
a generation was wasted in detention if not literally 
murdered or driven to suicide. 

And after thirty years and a soaring population— 
encouraged by Mao until-he was forced to advocate 
birth control—doubling to nearly a billion. China is on 


the dire edge of starving again unless a real mechaniza- 
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tion of agriculture takes the place of the present 
cosmetic one. But what will happen then to the 
displaced millions? The answer given is new industry 
in the countryside. We shall see. 

Despite the charm of her old operas, China after 
thirty years is a cultural desert. For the artist it is 
obviously a difficult, impossibly distorting life, but 
that there should be no independent cultural response 
to reality deprives the people of direction as well as of a 
sense of themselves. Will the Party now resolve to free 
the artist? This answer also is unknown, but surely the 
freeing of art opens the way to unorthodoxy and once 
again requires a political party willing to give away 
part of its power. 

All the claptrap which Western Marxists and often 
liberals taught themselves to despise is now written 
across the posters on Chang An Avenue. The Chinese 
have discovered the eighteenth century and the victori- 
ous revolutions against feudalism whose first business 
was the writing of laws detharcating the powers of the — 
government and governed. That a peasant or worker 
sits in the seat of the mighty is no guarantee that he 
will not oppress peasants and workers. The ultimate 
contradiction, thought impossible, came to pass——the 
workers and peasants oppressed the workers and | 
peasants. Nothing is safe from man where there is no 
law. 

Leaping upward out of China now are rockets and 
flares and signs and signals of every description, which 
the world and the Chinese themselves will be reading 
for a long time to come. And one of these is the ques- 
tion of how it happened that this “fascist” government 
managed to charm correspondent after correspondent 
into a kind of reportage that left no impression of the 
real magnitude of the Chinese disaster. Was it that the 
Chinese are so poor and so hardworking that even their 
self-destructiveness must be mitigated in writing? At. 
least this is no longer the prevailing view within China; 
the word “left” in itsélf will not automatically arouse 
respect anymore, not when it can mask a power-hungry 
and empty-headed killer of the dream. 


China surprised us in a hundred ways, perhaps most 
of all by her pervading beauty. There is an instinct for 
beauty among the Chinese, even in the thoughtless way 
a woman will arrange a handful of leeks she is washing 
by a brook, setting them down in a fan shape. The 
Chinese child is a triumph of humanity, and in the 
aged there is a sort of dignity that can only come from 
social respect and a decent tradition. There is also a 
certain rightness of proportion, a native taste in objects 
held in the hand. And a poetic tradition inconceivable — 
in the West—where else in the world is a leader’s 
calligraphy of importance, and where could it evoke 
pride that it is elegant? Indeed, the use of imagery in 








political discourse threatens to turn China into a fairy- 
land for tae unwary foreigner. And what other people 
so profoundly understands food? 
->is But none of these charms can distract them from 
their dilemma anymore. It is repeated and it seems to 
© come from the heart: their feudal heritage still holds 
them. So much soethat the very people who say so are 
-atthe next mement caught in it again, like the vice 
-chairman of the Revolutionary Committee of Kweilin, 
who emphaticaily agreed when I asked if their problem 
was not to guarantee the people’s right to reply to 
government rather than passively await the announce- 
ment of new liaes and tactics. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, “it is exactly so. But we 
understand very well that when you address the masses 
you have to repeat the same thing three or four differ- 

ent ways before they understand you. You must be 
patient with them.” 

I thought the translation was at fault, and corrected 
him. “I meast the opposite—the right of the masses to 
speak up to gevernment, not the government to the 
masses.” 

He was embarrassed, I thought, but that he was 
seemed enccuragiag. “Yes, of course,” he said, quite 
evidently recognizing that his reaction had been as 
feudal as ethers he had lamented a moment earlier. 

“There is an underground literature everywhere in 
the country,” Minton had said, but when I asked if its 
content was democratic he could not say and, knowing 
China, would mot theorize. But no history dies quickly, 
as was clear in the gentlemanly old director Huang Tso 
Lin’s view of art. We had been discussing his and his 
wife’s incarceration and how impossible it had been for 
-» any individual to resist, to speak out against that waste 

of talented people which was taking place across 
China. And somehow the conversation had made a 
quick turn tc aesthetics. 

“Qur art must be revolutionary and romantic,” he 
had said. Anc that, I knew, was another way of 
demanding, vet again, an art that would generate popu- 
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lar support for whatever the Party’s line was at the 
moment, an art whose “romantic” nature meant that it 
would not stand as witness to reality and life but would 
project an “ideal” of what should and would be some 
day. Despite his and his country’s needless sufferings, a 
decent old man was ready to cut the country off from 
those images of reality which art can most vividly 
create, and which at their profound best toughen a 
nation’s spirit against self-pity and self-delusion and 
may, as has happened, cry up warnings of calamity in 
good time. Worse yet, this theory of art was devised to 
serve Power, though in effect it was also Chinese tradi- 
tion that the captive imperial artist help justify to the 
people the works and ways of Power. 

But an art of witness rather than of romance wouid 
also challenge the Party, at least as it now constituted 
in its monopoly. 

We happened totally by accident to arrive in China 
at the moment when, it would seem, all romance was 
over and the time had come to face hard facts. Mao 
apparently acted out his own prediction of 1962 and, 
failing to democratize China, sank into a kind of tyran- 
ny himself. But, as with Inge’s photographs—taken 
with no such idea in mind—the Chinese past inevitably 
overwhelms even what the camera sees. Mao is the past 
now, and, in true Chinese fashion, the further away he 
is carried by time, the larger he will loom in the mind. 


Already one cannot help grinning at the irony of his . : 


having invented and preached a kind of endless over- 
throwing, a ceaseless renewal, a perpetual revolution— 
even against himself. In death his preachment has 
rooted itself at last in the act of throwing him down in 
the minds of the people; at least to this degree they are 
putting behind them the age-old obedience to masters 
and docility, the toadying to the powerful which he 
hated in them. 

Is this, then, his ultimate victory?—-that he has at 
last made himself unnecessary? There indeed would be 
an irony, for in that case his people will need him 
forever. O 














TIME TO BARTER 


How the Dollar Can Fight Back 








by Eliot Janeway 


High interest rates have failed to stabilize 
our currency. But the United States can heal 
the ailing dollar if we take a lesson from our 
hard-bargaining allies. 


apan has no oil, no gas, no coal, no timber, and no 

uranium. It is obliged to import æl of its fuel 

needs. Nevertheless, the yen is the strongest 

currency in the world, and Japanese interest rates are 

among the lowest in the world. Clearly. it is doing 
- something right. 

On the European side of the industrial world, West 
Germany is, on balance, an energy heve-not, too; 
Switzerland is entirely so. Nevertheless, their curren- 
cies also command impressive premiums over the 
dollar, and both countries share with Japan the benefit 
of low interest rates. Clearly, they also are<iping some- 
thing right. 

Even the daily TV newscasts are picxing up the 
conspicuous contrast between the energy weakness of 
all three industrial powers and the strength of their 
currencies. Though they have been at a ‘oss for an 
explanation, the commentators duly resorted the 
strange fact that the yen, the deutschmagrk, and the 
Swiss franc were all priced up on the foremwn exchange 
markets in quick and continuous response to the latest 
OPEC announcement of a.14.5 percent price increase. 

This same announcement wrecked the dollar all over 
again, despite the fact that the energy raw material 
position of the United States is as impressive as those 

-of Japan, West Germany, and Switzerlarc are unim- 
pressive. The United States is a substantia. producer of 


oil, and it has literally run out of storage space for 
surplus gas, despite the anomaly of large cutbacks in 
production. Moreover, it has a tremendous export 
capability for coal, timber, and uranium. 

Nevertheless, the dollar remains as weak as if the 
United States had suffered a traumatic reversal of 
energy position with the big industrial three. What, 
then, is the United States doing wrong? 

It is not using its national resources as bargaining 
counters with the oil producing powers, which is what 
the big industrial three are doing so successfully. Their 
hard-nosed response to the petropowers is earning 
them a fourfold dividend: strong currencies, low inter- 
est rates, tolerable oil import costs, profitable industri- 
al export volume. They are benefiting from studied 
techniques for using their export capabilities to cover: 
their import needs. The United States, meanwhile, is 
suffering from an antiquated and amateurish willing- 
ness to muddle along, paying more cash out. of one 
pocket for oil imports, collecting less cash in another 
pocket from exports, and wasting dollars to settle its 
disastrous deficits. 

The price every American is paying for the politics 
of gullibility and the economics of appeasement is 
intolerable interest rates. They are both a consequence 
and a cause of inflation. The toll they take is built into 
the cost structure; it results in everyone’s paying more 
for less product because everyone is paying more in 
interest. Of all the sources of inflation, therefore, none 
is more erosive and self-perpetuating than the endless 
upward spiral of interest rates. ; 

No very sophisticated grasp of the sweep of Ameri 
can history is needed to recall that the United States. 
made itself the model of economic achievement in the ` 
world on 5 percent money in good times and 3 percent 
money in hard times. Contrariwise, Lyndon Johnson, 
























— scarcely a Earuch in financial matters, summed up the 


story of the nation’s setbacks with his famous quip, 
=- “My Dadd= went broke on 8 percent money and five- 
_. cent cofttem” What fate awaits America now, with its 
dealers anc merchants already being charged twice 
that much: And with its consumer debt turning over 
‘at 18 percent? 
_ The comventional wisdom preaches reliance on puni- 


: tive interes: raves as a corrective for a falling currency, 
and it promises that though the pain will be severe, the 


remedy wil be quick—like an old-fashioned tooth 
extraction. But the punishment has dragged on while 
the sinking:scell has intensified. Every month of surg- 
ing interest rates and falling dollar rates demonstrates 
that the fommer is no cure for the latter. Double-digit 
money cost: heve failed to stabilize the dollar, but have 
-succeeded msiead in fueling the inflation that has kept 
the dollar under pressure. The 1977—1978 increase in 
rates was darecily triggered by the dollar collapse, and 
the 1978-397% ran on the dollar has returned the 
complimen: by feeding on the takeoff in interest 
rates. 

The relies expected through recession is ill-fated for 
two reasons. Firsi, teo many people owe too much 
money for ary interruption of increases in income, let 
alone actual decreases, to limit a setback to a mere 
recession. Second, domestic interest rates swing with 
foreign excaange rates for the dollar, not with business 
activity ane credit demand, as so many policy- and 
| Opinion maxers still suppose. Consequently, no domes- 
tic cures for the inflationary complaint, which double- 
digit interest rates simultaneously measure and aggra- 
vate, will reach the root of the trouble. Relying on 
domestic remedies to stabilize the dollar is as realistic 
`- as taking a Dram tumor toa chiropodist for treatment, 
and guaran:esd to be as effective. 

Tracing America’s interest-rate fever to the collapse 
of the overseas dolar brings the problem of what to do 
about inflatien back to square one: oil costs. Oil holds 
the key te what the United States is doing wrong, and 
what Japan, West Germany, and Switzerland are doing 
right. The pectacle of separate but equal demonstra- 
tions of currency strength by the three oil have-not 
|» powers is atveye-cpener. If they can break out of the 
vicious circle of usurious interest rates and currency 


- collapse. way can't America? If they can turn their 


resource cisadxantage to financial advantage, why need 
- America, a ceantry rich in resources, tolerate financial 
* disadvantage? 

Dr. Ereud would have had a ready explanation for 

| the insistence of America’s policy- and opinion-makers 
that nothing can be done to redress the balance of 





| Eix Janeway is the author of several books, the 
recm scimg You and Your Money. 





OPEC strength and dollar weakness. The pundits have 
had a plausible alibi for believing in OPEC’s strength 
and the dollar’s weakness: they have seen no alterna- 
tive. Or, to cite another school of psychological 
thought popularized by William James, they have been 
defeatist because they declared themselves beaten. 


ashington has been slow to learn how to do 

America’s oil business the way the Japa- 

nese, the Germans, and the Swiss do theirs. 
But any practical look at their formula for financial 
strength takes all the mystery out of the apparent. para- 
dox of their currencies strengthening despite the threat 
of their oil bills inflating. The answer is that they don’t 
use any money to pay for some of their oil. And the 
currency they do use to pay for the rest of it isn’t their 
own, but ours. 

Japan is in a class by itself. Its trade strategy puts it 
under an irresistible incentive to import all the oil it 
can store, from as many rival suppliers as it can pit 
against one another. The more oil Japan buys abroad, 
the less money it dissipates, and the more it exports. 
One word sums up the secret of this strategy: barter. 

The outset of the oil rip-off of 1973 found Japan in a 
state of complacent dependence on Saudi Arabia. 
Since oil had been going begging for under $2 a barrel 
for so many years, Saudi Arabia’s dominant position in 
the Japanese market was no big deal. But the moment 
Japan felt the pinch of oil cost inflation, it moved inci- 
sively to barter its way out. 

What Japan did was to dangle pieces of its market as 
bait to all the suppliers who wanted to get into it. It 
then proceeded to play them against one another. 

Russia was offered the first crack at the Japanese 
market. By the time Japan finished promising to fill in 
deficiencies of Russian industrial requirements, Russia 
was happy to guarantee Japan delivery—in. Japanese 
tankers—of enough oil to make Japan feel comfort- 
able. Barter is standard operating procedure for Rus- 
sia, too; and Russia controls the resale of so much 
OPEC production that the moment Japan arranged to 
take oil as a trade-off against industrial goods, Japan 
was assured of enjoying leverage over Iraq, Libya, and 
the other OPEC members closest to Russia. 

There has been a direct correlation between Japan’s 
freedom from oil payment pressures and the Saudis’ 
cutbacks in oil production. The media have termed 
these cutbacks voluntary—as if the Saudis had any 
alternative but to cut back the production Japan 
stopped taking from them. 

After making its deal with Russia, Japan proceeded 
to work on Indonesia, which is not only an OPEC 
member but a particularly faithful and articulate ally 
of its hawks on oil pricing. Indonesia’s industrial 




















import needs are astronomic, too. Japan offered to 
satisfy them and to take payment in oil. Once Russia 
started to send Japan Middie Eastern oil en a barter 
basis, Japan could force Indonesia to balance its oil 
export cargoes at discounts against Japan’s shipments 
of industrial goods. 

Japan, having used Russia to score against the 
Middle Eastern members of OPEC, and Indonesia to 
execute a second play against OPEC, thea made its 
China move. Tokyo had been inching toward its $20 
billion barter deal with China for several years. 
Advance warnings of this power play were good for 
‘successive improvements in its original terms of trade 


» 


with Russia and Indonesia; each was understandably 
paranoiac about China before the post-Mao regime 
turned China into the biggest new entry in the world 
economy. 

Now China, still in the preliminary stages of step- 
ping up its oil production, is expanding its use of 
Japanese tankers to dump oil into Italy, traditionally a 
Russian captive market. China is chartering these 
tankers, which would otherwise be laid up, by paying 
for them in oil, not money. The instant impact of 
Japan’s jujitsu play with China’s oil, and its own tank- 
ers, against Russia’s captive Italian market has been to 
win Japan richer concessions from Russia in the form 
of more oil per ton of industrial product committed for 
delivery. Japan’s most recent ploy is to take in Mexican 
oil, paying for it with still more industrial exports. 

Last year, after making a deal with China, Japan was 
generous enough to offer to relieve us of our West 
Coast glut of Alaskan oil, and at the world price, to 
help support the dollar. President Carter’s grounds for 
refusing had the merit of being consistent. How could 
he continue to play the oil shortage as real, and sacri- 
fice as necessary, once the public discovered that we 
were exporting a surplus instead of rationing imports 
to reduce the supposed shortage? 

The most spectacular proof of Japan’s success in 
freeing itself from the oil trap, and in turning its 
import coup into an export breakthrough, has surfaced 
with its oil stockpiling program. Japan has converted 
its own laid-up tanker fleet into a network of floating 
storage tanks; and it has enough laid-up tankers to 
provide an ever normal oil stockpile. The oil Japan is 
storing isn’t costing any foreign exchange because the 
world’s producers have had no place else to put it. 

So Japan has wound up sitting on large supplies of 
reserve oil at no cash cost, for which it is paying on the 
installment plan with industrial exports that couldn’t 
be sold anywhere else—certainly not for cash. The 
alternative to this shrewd power play would have been 
ruinous for Japan: high-risk, high-cost investment in 
wildcatting, with no assurance of buying oil reserves 
for the effort, plus expensive borrowings to raise cash 
for subsistence payments to members of the work force 
who would .no longer be employed filling export 
contracts. 


he Germans, the Swiss, and even the lesser 
European countries have been under no pres- 
sure to follow Japan in developing a full-scale „> 
barter offensive with their oil suppliers. For one thing, 
from 1973 on, all the Middle Eastern OPEC members 
have showered the Europeans with lavish industrial 
orders; France was the big beneficiary of the shah’s 
procurement extravagances. For another, Germany has 











traditionally operated an impressive barter business 


_ with Russia and its satellites. 


. Yet tae Western industrial powers have had no trou- 
ble “matching the Japanese achievement on the oil 
_ front. Even the weaker European currencies have been 
strong against the dollar; the premium on the lira has 
- been the erowning insult. All the European countries 

© boast strong exports, and have no complaints about oil 
_ import costs. Germany, for example, “stole” over $600 


-~ million in oï by the simple expedient of luring the 
shah in his manic phase into “investing” in a 25 per- 


S cent black of Fried. Krupp GmbH, West Germany’s 


— “Lockheed-on-the- Rhine.” Now Sweden is putting its 


good neighbors in Norway on notice that they can keep 
their Nerth Sea Oil if they won’t “invest” in Volvo in 
return for Swedish oil purchases. 

-Two signa! failures of American policy have given 
Europe a dollar subsidy with which to absorb the cost 
: -of the OPEC rip-eff. The first is the result of Wash- 
ington’s. benign neglect of the monstrous inflation the 
European establiskment has perpetrated in the Euro- 
dollar market under cover of its righteous lecturing 
against dollar deficits made in the United States. 

The United States is the only country in the history 
of the world that has unilaterally surrendered the 
sovereign right to create and police its own currency. 
Eurodoliars are “stateless money”—that is, our money 
created by European states through their tightly 
controlled baaking:systems for the purpose of enabling 
them to pay their bills and finance investments without 
. parting with their own resources. The way European 
importers settle with their suppliers is by writing 
checks on their dollar accounts. 

Dollars are the cheapest surplus commodity in Eu- 
rope. Ne ail importer in danger of running out of them 
has any preblem creating more: he simply signs a 
dollar nete at his friendly bank. Eurodollars are indis- 
tinguishable "rom paychecks earned in Middletown; 
but unlike American dollar deposits, they are not 
backed Dy any reserve requirements, nor are they 
protected by any lender of last resort. 

The second American policy failure dates from 
Secretary of the Treasury Blumenthal’s decision to 
start devaluing the-dollar in the summer of 1977. The 
Europeans heve been creating Eurodollars to absorb 
the shock of eil inflation since 1973. The dollar deval- 
uation simply turned the minting of Eurodollars from 
-an expedient into a very profitable business. The 


-cheaper dollars became, and, therefore, the more valu- 


= scurrencies became against the dollar, the 





Time to Barter 


the real price of crude (the world price deflated by the ` 
consumer price index) in German marks has declined 
about 25 percent, and in yen more than 40 percent, 
while the dollar price has declined by about only 11 
percent. The Blumenthal devaluation paid the price for 
our competitors’ picnic. 

Until now, the Europeans have had their options 
open: they were free either to continue dealing out 
specially cloned, devalued Eurodollars to their overseas 
oil suppliers, or to fall back on their own variations of 
the Japanese barter technique. But as more OPEC 
members see themselves threatened with traveling the 
Iranian road toward insolvency, and as more European 
countries find themselves losing exports, no doubt the 
terms of the European oil trade will be switched from 
Eurodollars to barter. The enormous damage to 
French, Italian, and British exports, spread from Iran’s 
multibillion-dollar wholesale defaults, speaks for itself. 
As the Europeans run out of work, and as their oil 
suppliers run out of money, it will suit both sides to 
follow the Japanese formula and pay for oil with more 
of their goods and less of our currency. 

America’s sorry record as the only victim of the 
OPEC rip-off points to a simple moral. Either America 
will change its luck or Professor Alfred Kahn’s predic- 
tion of a “deep, deep depression,” as well as Chairman 
G. William Miller’s parallel prediction of a “full- 
fledged Eurodollar panic,” will come true. Time is the- 
problem in engineering such a switch, especially in 
view of the credit losses in the Euromarket resulting 
from Iran’s defaults. 


he effective solution for America is to go the 

Japanese road. Barter will be easier for us than 

it has been for Japan—for two reasons. On the: 
import side, all the oil suppliers now need the Ameri- 
can market more than any of them have needed the 
Japanese market (even with Iran shut down). On the 
export side, America, by contrast with Japan, sells 
abroad only proprietary products such as computers, 
arms, and crops, not competitive products such as steel 
and autos. If Japan can dangle its industrial exports to 
force Indonesia, a confirmed oil pricing hawk, to break 
ranks with OPEC and slash in half even the first 
portion of the much publicized 14.5 percent price 
increase, surely America can exercise the same lever- 
age with its proprietary exports as bait. 

The obvious way to begin is by turning America’s 
latest accepted disaster on the oil front into an opera- 
tional achievement. When the full history of the phony 
oil shortage scare of the 1970s is written, it will be seen 
in the perspective of the false alarm of the 1920s. The 
Malthusians then took a bleak view of America’s abili- 
ty to support its auto explosion on the roads with the 














meager oil reserves then thought to be in sight. Mexi- 
co, however, though by no means the only new source 
in sight, has now surfaced as a bigger oil and gas reser- 
voir than Saudi Arabia. But Washington, not yet 
reconciled to the reality that countries lacking petro- 
leum reserves will be harder to identify than countries 
spilling over with them, continues to deal from weak- 
ness with all potential suppliers. 

The media, predictably taking their cue from Wash- 
ington, still report posturing and preening by these 
countries on the same unrealistic premise. The New 
York Times, for example, routinely headlines Ameri- 
ca’s opportunity to help itself by helping Mexico: 
“Food is Challenge for Mexican Regime.” The sub- 
head, instead of exuding optimism, is ominous: “Oil 
Profits Seen as Lever for Obtaining Diet Needs.” But 
if the media are still in the dark, not even Carter 
himself claims anymore that his fear-mongering about 
a shortage threatens us with any discomfort this side of 
the distant future. 

Meanwhile, the discomfort we do feel is directly due 
to the burdensome accumulation of farm surpluses: so 
much so that the Administration, while posturing for 
fiscal restraint and against inflation, is wasting money 
and guaranteeing still higher food prices while paying 
farmers to take land out of production before we run 
out of storage bins to house excess grains. I have been 
arguing since the start of the oil rip-off of 1973— 
which, lest we forget, coincided with the great Russian 
grain steal—that a bushel of wheat is worth more to 
America’s foreign clients than a barrel of oil is worth in 
tribute to its oil suppliers. Food is indeed a challenge 
for Mexico, which is desperate for the grain now going 
bad in U.S. government bins. But America is far from 
desperate for Mexican oil in the face of the astronomic 
glut of crude all over the world. 

Trading American grain for Mexican oil would be a 
neighborly accommodation on our part—with no over- 
tones of imperialism—and it would amount to the 
biggest bargain of the century for Mexico—with 
fringe benefits to boot. A Mexican-American barter 
arrangement would pave the way for a negotiated step- 
up of Mexican immigration to the United States; it 
would also provide the opportunity for Mexico to guar- 
antee itself needed American petro-technology and 
equipment, not to mention steel, without which it 
could not develop its vast energy preserves. 

Government-to-government deals are obviously the 
easiest to make, and America’s industrial competitors 
already enjoy the advantage of being structured to deal 
with the oil dictatorships on a government-to-govern- 
ment basis. In order for America to get positioned to 
barter the surplus products of its distress industries for 
oil, it will need to find the right operator to drive a hard 
bargain on its behalf with the rest of the world. 
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President Carter solved a parallel problem with 
miraculous effectiveness when he persuaded Robert 
Strauss to serve as his special trade negotiator; Strauss 
has been making deals right and left between foreign 
government cartels and American industries compe- 
ting with them. If our future trade agreements are to 
be as viable as our ability to play the barter game 
makes them, the President needs to appoint a special 
assistant for barter as urgently as Mexico needs Amer- 
ican grain, as urgently as Nigeria, Venezuela, Ecuador, 
and Indonesia need American agri-technology, and as 
urgently as the Persian Gulf states need American air 
power. 

In putting that new negotiator to work, America will 
meet with less resistance than Japan by insisting on 
payment in oil. The oil producing countries are more 
dependent on America’s proprietary products than 
they are on anything Japan can offer to trade for oil as 
an alternative to dumping for cash. If dollars are going 
for a discount, and oil commands the premium the 
Administration insists it does, let’s hold out to get paid 
in the premium item for what the other side can’t do 
without. In any case, let’s make up for lost time in 
bringing our still formidable export capability to bear 
on our inflated oil import problems. 

The Wall Street Journal has been reporting that 
“Blumenthal and other economic advisors feel frus- 
trated by inability to fathom current economic 
trends.” A field trip to Tokyo as listeners and learners, 
not talkers and teachers, is all it might take to straight- 
en them out. O 


THE ICE CASTLE 


Even now, mid-winter, 
something light, alive, 
is shining from the depths of it; 


When I touch its perfect skin, 
the light shimmers melting 
in small streams of water. 


How delicate the dream 
that even ice 
attempts to hold. 


by Michael Harris 











Chats With 
the 
Real McCoy 


by Gilbert Sorrentino 


Brussels, Belgium 


“There: is a cemplex jeu d'esprit of a novel in 
: = progress, to be engaged under the usual enormous 
pressure,” notes Thomas McCoy. 


Rheum gzthers: in his eyes, weary from the harsh 
sun and mowr exhaust. He slowly, patiently wipes it 
away anc sraears it, with his curious, blunt laborer’s 

«thumbs, ente his lavender (Lavender? You'll find it’s 
amethyst,” Ee says gruffly) sport shirt. He wipes and 
smears, wipes and:smears, but the rheum continues to 
well up im the magical old eyes, his shirt is streaked. 

_ McCoy ss- his warm bourbon and ginger ale. Or 

Bronx. Or bandy and soda. Not scotch. Why is he not 

drinking sco.ch? 

We arealene inthe billiard room next to the bar at 

| Splendide. He and Hattie, his devoted wife, 

Fome at this splendid old baroque hotel in 

and summer, and in the fall and spring as 
ar adventure,” he smiles. The Splendide is 

Bconcertingly eerie, particularly in the off- 

Imost all the rooms seem to be occupied 












by nobody save the strange creatures of McCoy’s cele- 


brated imagination. In the vast dining room (which, _ 
McCoy remarks, “reminds one of those preposterous: 
American gymnasiums where people indulge in, what 


is it called? Baskets ball?”) on some bitter January 


evenings there are “three old rouged catamites and a 
doddering priestess of Lesbos,” says McCoy. 

But he adores (if one may say that McCoy “adores” 
anything) the attention and service. “When your eyes 
become rheumy and your body recalcitrant, you get 
cranky about service,” he says. McCoy is eighty this 
year. “The concierge is as creative and resourceful as a 
great saucier,” he chuckles. “There are not many left 
who can read, let alone spell,” he continues. “This 
exquisite bijou gets every message perfectly. correct— 
a pleasure to read. R-e-a-d.” McCoy himself loves to 
spell and often amuses himself after writing by doing 
so for hours. It is suggested that he will spell anything. 
“Not quite anything,” he grins slyly. 

When he travels, which is rare (“One stays at the 
Splendide because one does not like to be too far from 
France—but one does not actually wish to be init”), 
McCoy complains that the concierges often misspell. 
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messages, both from and to him. He cannat bear this 
because his compulsively nagging irritation with it puts 
him off his work. 

An exception to this “amateurism” is fund in the 
Melanzana in Rome. The service there is bralliant, as is 
the spelling. “They even manage to spell panctiliously 
in Spanish, that barbarous language,” he remembers, 
the rheum clouding over his nostalgic gleam. Once 
McCoy thought he saw Rupert Whytte-Blorenge and 
Sheila Henry there, in the coffee shop. “I could have 
staked my life that it was Whytte-Blorenge and Miss 
Henry,” he says. He seems hurt as he recalls that his 
wife told him, No, it was not Rupert Whyt:e-Blorenge 
and Sheila Henry, merely people who ooked like 
them. He saw them again, two days later, at the bar, 
drinking morning Bloody Marys, and was so disturbed 
that he went to the concierge. No, said the concierge, it 
was not Rupert Whytte-Blorenge and Sheila Henry— 
though these two were staying at the Melar zana. “Not 
together, the good man hastened to assure me,” he 
twinkles. 

Strange, strange indeed, he muses, his tiumb in his 
eye. 

Italy is an impossible country, he insists. He is 
always outraged by the wild, fruitless gestaring of the 
people and the continual noise. And the unbelievable 
food! Nobody can spell anywhere in Italy, he decides, 
except at the Hotel Melanzana. “Not even Dante—a 
ridiculously overrated author—could spel. P've been 
thinking of writing a letter about my researches into 
this to The New York Review, but one Lesitates for 
fear of becoming embroiled in a literary feud with 
outraged Italians.” He is wryly amused at his sally. 


Q: How do you prepare each day to faze the day? 
A: I look at my bankbooks. 


His wife has contracted a bad case of vives and is 
confined to her room. They had planned or a short trip 
to Kink, a seaside resort where, they have been 
assured, the sunsets are superb. Now they must put the 
trip off indefinitely. McCoy has suggested zhat it is the 
material of which the Splendide’s sheets ane made that 
has given Hattie her detestable hives, but admits that 
he is perplexed as to why it has never happened before. 
Perhaps it is a swift, subtle change in his wife’s metab- 
olism? Hattie disagrees and suspects the white wine of 
the area. They have been taking it with their meals of 
late. “Tragic and superbly fruity,” says McCoy. “It 
could not harm an infant.” He sticks to his metabolism 
theory grimly. The doctor is reassuring, bet vague and 
evasive. Meanwhile, McCoy grumbles. They are miss- 





SSE ERSTE 
Gilbert Sorrentino’s new novel, Mulligan Stew, from 

which this “interview” is adapted, will be published 

this spring. 
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ing the Kink sunsets. “A rather good title, don’t you 
think?” he barks suddenly from the depths of his 
rattan chair. McCoy has an unswerving devotion to 
rattan furniture, and it seems to fit him. “Kink 
Sunsets. Very. . . very New York. The literary clique 
would absolutely worship it, don’t you see?” 


Q: What literary complexities do you find most 
interesting? That is, what do you like most to 
“solve,” so to speak, as a novelist? 

A: One wishes to create characters who will speak 
directly to the minds of comparative-literature 
professors and intelligent book reviewers. 


Before Hattie’s attack—-which McCoy has magical- 
ly and facetiously transformed into “Hattie’s Horrible 
Hives”——the couple had gone to a new hotel at Asse, a 
small city noted for its scrupulous typists. Here, in this 
quiet place, he began his new novel, of which he has 
finished sixty pages. 

He calls it The Mounted. “You might think of the 
title in relation to taxidermy,” he says. “That sort of 
life in death—or death in life,” he says. “One does not 
wish to convey anything of the sexual, you see. Sex is 
something for the cinema people.” 


Q: What do you feel have been your literary fail- 
ings, if any? How would you defend these fail- 
ings, if such there be? 

A: My only literary “failing,” as you so drolly put 
it, has been in my reticence to attack that great- 
est of literary frauds, James Joyce, or Shame’s 
Voice, as I have somewhere justly called him. 
Have you ever read those letters of his? Good 
God! They are the letters of a man with a 
grocer’s assistant’s mind. They are concerned 
only with getting help, or love, or money. To 
defend this “failing” of mine, I would simply 
say that one has a responsibility to refrain from 
kicking at a mere drudge of the Muse. 


The Mounted will not be quite as long as Sublime 
Porter, but, McCoy admits, it is “very difficult to 
write. One stares and stares at the lonely page, wishing 
that the connections could somehow make themselves. 
Fond folly!” he gently snorts. He presses on with it in 
his room, at the bar, in the solarium. The manuscript 
has on it spots of water, liquor, what not else? He is 
unruffled as he moves carefully through the typed 
pages, revising, correcting, adding notes to himself in 
the margin in the famed boyish scrawl. Most often he 
uses a Bic pen, but sometimes he uses a yellow Venus... 
pencil, No. 2. In his room, he writes lying on the floor, 
so that he can nap instantly when the demands of his ~ 
book become too great even for his canny old brain. “I 
used to write on the bed,” he grins almost pleasantly, 
“but I found that. there were—what shall I say?— 





sensual memeates that intruded themselves upon me.” 







He turns to Mattie and tenderly squeezes one of her 
hives. 

— : Q: Whet would you say is your reputation in the 
o oC werkd e) letters? 

A: (sings) #&m CELL-o-phane! 


< McCey rises at 4:30, washes carefully in spring 





‘ite. His revsions at that time are carefully made, 
and he wil! tune a sentence for hours in order to make 
_ it “tingle,” as he puts it. Later, after lunch, he takes 
care of mistakes by throwing away the whole page. “I 
have, I supposes, lost many a short story that way,” he 
grumbles. “Bat one is trapped within one’s obsessions, 
tant pis” Aw a young man, he wrote with a red 
_ lacquered peaaclder and fine nib. Later, as he mel- 
lowed, he switched to a green penholder, then to an 
o Eversharp fowatain pen. Now he uses a Parker Jotter 
-and makes his corrections with the Bic and the Venus. 
He must use ack ink. “There is a purity to black,” he 
¿© explains, “Osee, in Zurich, I could get nothing but 
| blue ink and wrote a novel—I should say, the begin- 
< nings of a ncwel—that read exactly as if it had been 
< written by Nebokov. Nabokov! Can you imagine that? 
» It was quite disconcerting to me to discover the tropes 
and tricks of ¿Bat cld fraud set down there in my own 
hand. | wender if he used blue ink?” McCoy muses. 

= “It’s very, vere interesting.” 


"Q: Thea yea- do not approve of Nabokov? 
A: Dees oe “approve” or “disapprove” of Zane 
Grey? 


McCoy ‘wretes in notebooks all specially made for 
him by a frm in Budapest. The recto of each page is 
lined, the verse blank. On the right-hand page he does 
-the actual commosition; on the left, jots reminders and 
_ messages to le:nself and exhortations to his characters 

to look alive. “Characters must look alive,” he drawls, 
“or critics mey confuse one’s work with nonfiction.” 

... He employs five notebooks. The first is for the 
. rough draft; dhe second, for the revise and rewrite of 
ce the first: raft the third, for the second draft; the 
_. fourth, for the:revise and rewrite of the second draft; 
_ and the fifth. for interpolations and addenda to the 
evisions of the first and second drafts. The final draft 
s typed from the fourth notebook onto green tissue 
(“in memory x Lorca,” McCoy explains), revised and 
typed on blue issue, revised again, and then typed on 
White bond, er which draft McCoy puts the finishing 
es. This-etaft is then typed once again and is, in 
4, “the perfect draft, like German beer.” 
‘les et his small exquisite joke. All the typing 

¿Hætie, who will not trust anyone else to 
r ausband’s exact spelling. 
















vater shipped to him from the Alps, and begins to- 





Chats With the Real McCoy 


The notebooks in which his first great success, No 
Clue, was written were presented to the post library at 
Fort Hood, Texas. McCoy will not say why, and it is 
unwise to press the point, as Hattie unfailingly warns 
visitors. 


Q: What are the problems posed for you by the 
existence of other authors? 
A: You are confusing me with someone else. 


Many people insist that McCoy is richer when trans- 
lated into almost any other language. He is under- 
standably irritated by this and will not talk about it. 
“They know nothing of spelling,” he mysteriously 
hints, then lapses into a silence broken only by the 
sound of Hattie’s quiet scratching. 

He cannot take seriously the rage for the writing of 
Soterroni, who is an inferior novelist, he maintains, “a 
murderous wise guy.” Yet he has ordered a copy of the 
latest Soterroni novel, Fake Skrip. 

His wife has recently read O’Brien’s coterie novel, 
At Swim-Two-Birds, and assures him that he will find 
it faintly amusing, an afternoon’s entertainment. But 
McCoy will not read it, noting that the book was 
praised by Shame’s Voice. Dismissing it, he says, “It 
must be a trick.” Later, Hattie informs. me that 
McCoy privately calls it a thick trick. 


Q: What is your favorite book? I mean, what book 
do you turn to, or reread most often, for your 
personal pleasure? 

A: A Big Eye by Sue Dot. It is a triumph of 
magic. 


He has been invited to lecture at San Francisco State 
College in the fall for, he admits, “a ridiculously in- 
flated fee.” Can they spell in San Francisco? he: 
wonders. Hattie says that he may leave his heart there 
and he stares at her blankly. 


Q: Over the years you have waged relentless fury 
for the writings of Andrew Mackenzie. Would 
you care to comment on this? 

A: There is nothing to comment on. Mackenzie’s 
work is mere slush. Mince pies! 


When news came last year that Biaggio Flynn had 
won the prestigious Prix Ivrogne, McCoy was of two 
minds concerning the award. He has scorned prizes for 
years, yet was piqued that he had not been chosen. “A 
bauble, a bibelot,” he calls the prize. “Yet one would 
like to have the opportunity to deprive Flynn of every- 
thing.” His eyes glower through the slowly gathering 
rheum. 


Q: What do you think of death? 
A: I think it is a distinguished thing. I have termed 
death, as a matter of fact, “the man in thë 
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bright nightgown.” The image amuses and 
somehow comforts me. 


Have you heard that Meg Barn has finally “come 
out” and declared her lesbianism? he queries. He 
thinks this a huge joke. As if dear Meg could even 
know what a lesbian is, he continues. “She tainks it has 
something to do with the sex act,” Hattie adds softly 
and sympathetically. Silly, silly Meg, McCay goes on. 
Something in the American air that drives one to these 
puerile admissions, he says. 

McCoy is gentle in his criticism of Meg Barn, and is 
perfectly candid in admitting to the influence of her 
masterpiece, Years of Grease, on his own ashing and 
elliptical style. As for the erotic symbolism that recent 
critics have found in this seminal novel. McCoy is 
silent. When pressed, he will say only, “a pride of grace 
in the mind.” 


Q: Do you have a favorite story that you like to 
tell? 

I do indeed. Although I would not go so far as 
to say it is my favorite story, it œ one that 
warms me when I think of it. Some summers 
ago we were invited to the Cape cottage ef one 
of America’s foremost men of letters, a man 
who is often dubbed the Prometheus of Ameri- 
can criticism. It is not my intention ta reveal his 
name, though you surely will have guessed it. I 
disagree with this man in almost every particu- 
lar of his literary enthusiasms, although I must 
confess that he was instrumental in bringing my 
Sublime Porter to the attention of the intelligent 
reading public. I am grateful to hint, despite the 
fact that he is a pompous ass. 

In any event, my host was, auring that 
summer, engaged in taking notes on a book that 
he wanted to write—something abeut left-wing 
populism in the United States during the Roo- 
sevelt Administration. A beastly boring task, at 
any rate. The book has since been published, by 
the way, and it is dismal stuff. I suggested to 
him that there was no way that he could truly 
complete his research unless he consuited a 
volume on this subject that I knew io be avail- 
able only in the Boston Public Library. My 
friend, highly excited, as are all pedants when 
an obscure tome is mentioned, left the next 
morning for Boston. When he returned the 
following day, he asked me quite forcibly to 
leave his house, since he could countenance our 
friendship no longer. 

You see, when he reached the brary and 
finally—with, I like to think, trembling fin- 
gers—opened the book, a note fell out. “A 


A 
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trashy book. Sorry you've wasted your time.” It 
was, of course, my note. It was a simple joke, 
intended to puncture the balloon of this man’s 
ridiculous pretensions to scholarship. Do you 
not think it droll? I must say, I was quite put 
out by his reaction to it all. Quite lacking in 
nicer judgment, I would say. 


Q: 7 would call it a marvelous blague. 

A: Quite. Rather excruciatingly French, I would 
say. Much too subtle for the American sense of 
humor, or what laughingly passes for it. 


McCoy enjoys attack rather than praise when he 
deigns to write critically of his fellow authors, although l 
he admits that he would love to write a laudatory piece 7 
on the work of Jem Casey. “There are things in — 
Casey’s work that make for what one might, with 
justice, call permanence,” says McCoy. “His work will — 
live.” 

He is not particularly interested in Vladimir Papi- 
llon. “Flash, Flash and fustian.” He is adamant about 
this. “I cannot see why my own work has ever been 
compared to his,” he sniffs. McCoy is unhappy and 
vexed about it, and Mrs. McCoy, with a swift birdlike 
glance (it suddenly occurs to me that she is quite like a 
small, nervous bird), warns me away from the sub- : 
ject. prey 
He rather cares for Wagram, but feels that he made : 
a grave error in his last novel by making thë dog the 
narrator of the tale. “It’s all been done, and done so 
much more . . . elegantly.” He rises, serene in the 
knowledge that it was he who did it, in the remarkable 
Bunny Lewis. Neither Hattie nor I is so gauche as to 
speak, but we know that the old wizard is aware that 
we know. 

McCoy heaves himself out of his rattan chair and 
looks out over the balcony of his suite at Brussels, 
somehow magnificently comatose—uncannily like the 
cities in his own novels—below. He likes this polished 
old hotel, he likes this city. (“One does not like to be 
too far from Frarice,” after all.) A comfortable old 
lion, enjoying his powers. 


Q: What do you think we can do about fixing, or at 
least pursuing, the elusive mercury of truth? 
A: Learn to spell. S-p-e-l-l. 


The strangely blunt, no-nonsense thumbs are at the 
eyes again. He explains that the rheum seems to inten- 
sify at the beginning of each new work. “As if God is _ 
giving me a kind of subtle warning to desist,” he say wee 
He does not smile. 





Q: When is a man not a:man? a 
A: When he isa sham. 
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€ RSE OF THE z an ago, none from Fe ne ie his i then at me, 
ae : was describing a hospita e en he said: “Why do you suppose 
: PEOPLE PEOPLE with children dying of starvation, a take this so personally, Herb?” _ 
es ences disease for which food is the cure; I threw him out of my house : 

by Herbert Gold before I left the hospital there was an reported that I was a disturbec 
air raid and I saw a huge, muscular traught, “problematic” individual. 

man dying in the posture of crucifixion, was and am “problematic,” whatev 

screaming, muscles transfixed, a rocket that might mean. < ae 

having passed through his body. My This doctor referred everything | 

visitors were a San Francisco psychia- life, history, and human suffering to hi 

trist and his wife. Perhaps I was preoc- own preoccupations: himself, his c 

cupied, maybe somewhat overwrought. reer, the management of feeling. __ 

The psychiatrist, I noticed, was work- Enough of him. BEGG 

ing his hands impatiently as I talked. Recently a young woman friend told 
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Ina letter to us, WALLACE E. 
KNIGHT, many of whose stories and 
poems have appeared in these pages, 
wrote about his novel LIGHTSTRUCK: 
“T believe that fantastic things are such a 

art of everyday life that they must be 

xpressed concretely . . . . I simply was 
looking at people for a considerable time 
‘with my usual amazement.” 


LIGHTSTRUCK begins with the 

| fantastic appearance of a brilliant light 

over a hilltop on the outskirts of a small 

‘Midwestern town. It is not the light, 

however, but the people who see it that 

capture Knight’s—and the reader’s— 
attention. 


< They're an odd bunch . .. an old 
‘woman who is convinced the light is God, 
come to speak to her . . . a thief, over- 
whelmed by it... a conniving young 
‘woman, pregnant, who announces the 
rospect of a virgin birth . . . a brash 
ünk whose main concern is revenge 
against his enemies. . . a devious fellow 
who wants to exploit his involvement to 
make fnoney . . . an old man who seeks 
-only:to be an accurate observer. Each 
eventually is thwarted; what appeared, 
and why, remains unknown; yet each 
rson has been touched by something 
eyond understanding and beyond using: 
the light they saw illumined only their 
chidden hopes, and those only briefly. 


LIGHTSTRUCK 
by Wallace E. Knight 


$8.95 at your bookstore 
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me about ker last lover, a college dean. 
Early in their affair he broke into tears 
of love, lust, gratitude, hepe; copious, 
streaming, salty tears. She was 
touched. Later it came te her notice 
that he cried rather frequently —a tele- 
phone call from her would elicit tears; a 
poem of Yeats; a minor annoyance from 
his ex-wife or ex-children. There was 
very little emotional distance between a 
mosquito itch and a wailing torrent. He 
was one of those who wept while wait- 
ing in line to see Love Story. Finally, 
before she gave him up, she said, “I 
don’t understand this childishness, 
Dean.” And he answered, sobbing, “You 
move me so much it’s wonderful.” He 
couldn’t go on. 

She couldn’t go on, either. 

What we have here is the sin of exelu- 
sive reference to Me, Myself, and I. 
What we have here is a preoccupation 
with honest, up-front, gut-level where- 
does-this-strike-me. A young woman I 
know, conzronted by either disaster or 
joy, anything from mass murder-sui- 
cide in Guyana to a young happy couple 
enjoying their first child, asks: “I’m a 
people person, how do you feel about 
that, Herk?” 

What we have here is the rise of the 
People People. 


oincidentally—certain clichés are 
C instantaneous and spread like the 
fiu—another person, the man [ll call 
Buffalo Bill, also confessed to being a 
People Person. But whom does this 
embrace include? Are the People People 
destined for greatness in the general 
sympathy line? 

We have all been taught love as the 
means to fulfill ourselves. Next ques- 
tion: Have we overlearned the lesson? 
Without violating the pieties of the 
time, perhaps we need to study next 
how to regulate the predatory and pro- 
grammatice forms of love which have 
become popular consumer products, 
like baroque music and mouth fresh- 
eners. Who can oppose Vivaldi, sweet 
exhalation, and tender concern? 

Yet there remains the problem of 
how we mean them and use them. I’m 
not ready to testify against love as 
devotion to someone or something, love 
as caring for others, love as compas- 
sion, love as desire. These old-fashioned 
occasions for tenderness and sacrifice 
of self are being endangered not only by 
neglect and failure—the familiar trou- 
bles—but also by artificial, formular- 
ized, prepackaged attention. The fast- 
food forms of love which really serve to 


look back only upon the lover himself or 
herself with adoration. The lovee is a 
convenience, an occasion for private 
bliss, like a tummy TV. Something icky 
has become a style of the age: a fully 
expressed, deeply explored, zoom-lens, 
saturation-bombing love. People-Per- 
son love. Predatory and programmatic 
love provides a technical boost to the 
pooped soul. Have You HUGGED Your 
BUMPER STICKER TODAY? 

Every viewer-with-alarm in America 
can supply his own repertory of the 
tales of me-ness. Trampling us down 
like an ever-moving, inexorable line of 
disco dancers, the pop sociologists tell 
of our preoccupation with our own feel- 
ings; simultaneously, from another cor- 
ner of the hall, the pop psychologists 
give instructions in how to listen to the 
message of our sincerest impulses, how 
to ride with the flow, how to win with 
Number One, or at least lose at the 
highest possible level. Vietnam and 
race and poverty and even drugs were 
last decade’s joys. The advanced protest 
for Now is that we were born into pain 
and loneliness: poor us. To find your 
way through the dark woods, follow 
these rules... 

Of course, all this may seem to be 
only one more contemporary bad micro- 
mini manner. We really are still con- 
cerned with other issues, with justice, . 
inflation, war, peace, our apparent. 
summons from on high to behave like 
human beings, not animals. But I be- 
lieve the matter is serious—serious 
enough for satire, serious enough to be 
hooted off the world’s stage. We are 
studying to be our own best friends 
with an enthusiasm more proper to 
religious revival. 

A few months ago I was sitting with a 
friend, a shy, intelligent, and gentle 
dying man. It was one of the last times 
we could go out together. He was in 
pain; he was doomed. But he was still 
insisting on enjoying while he could the 
pleasures of food, talk, and his connec- 
tion with the living. He spoke about 
how he passed his time when he was not 
with the doctors. He was reminding us 
both about what still made life worth- 
while: a morning without too much 
pain, a friendly wiggle from his dog, a 
letter from his daughter, a smile from 
his wife, the look of certain San Frans 
cisco skies, reading and writingy*“l 
don’t ask too much,” he said. “But I get. 
more than ever from those things. 
That’s a plus. They are really there. I 
can even: think about them when I don’t 
feel so well.” 














< He was smiling I believe he felt a 
kind of happeness. 

Just thea a commotion filled the 
little restaurant. A tall man with a 
Buffalo Bil) moustache came pushing 
past the other eaters. “Hey, man, hey!” 
he cried. He was throbbing and emit- 

-ting sparks. “te seized the sick man by 

the shoulders and shook him. “Listen, I 
heard about it. I heard about you, 
brother, I jes: want to say up front I 
love you, what else can I say?” 

My friend. afflicted with the jaun- 
dice, the emsciaticn, and the weakness 
of liver dysiunctioa, tried to turn in his 
chair to face the visitor. He was jerked 

> around by a powerful hand. “I just 

plain love ya,” Buffalo Bill was saying, 
“and I’m all tern ep inside. I want you 
to know you ean a heck of a lot in my 
life. I wish veu’d have told me and I 
didn’t have to hear it from others. 

» » You're just a perfect, helpful, caring 

> individual, and I’m destroyed by the 
news.” 

. The sick man squirmed in a frantic 
grip. “Hew've yeu been, Bill?” he 
asked. 

Bills face was working east and west 

. with emotior, the moustache was wet 
from his eating, his entire being ex- 

` -pressed a laaghing and crying, frank 

 turmoil—the communication of tur- 

moil. He saic, “Oh, perfect, perfect, as 

well as you «æn expect, I got over my 

breakup, the divoree is coming through 
_ okay, she gecs the house and the car, 
-o shit; she can: Have it. I got my reality, 
a my space. Eat listen: The important 
person right now is you. How’re you 
taking yourarisis?” 

“Tokay RI” 














oe “Say coa.c we have lunch this 
s Z week?” 
“Well. . ? 


“Listen, yoa can have lunch with this 

.-person—” The storm abated and I could 

be introduced. “—You can lunch with 
< an old buddy ike me, too. I mean, if you 
feel like it. Para people person, I try to 
derstand. what you're going through. 
I’m sure you got lots on your mind. I 
don’t want tc put any pressure on you. 
If it’s right. You got to do whatever’s 
ht. You ear say anything, you can 
st lay it al! et tome. I don’t want any 
inches: a sparta us, pal. The 



















an ear. awh. you? 
+ a time like this, 





there’s only one true answer—ride with 
the flow. That’s what I did when my 
wife left me, and it felt right.” He 
released our friend for a moment and 
put his hands on his belt. “I’m centered. 
The pain is gone like—” He blew an 
invisible bubble into the air. With a 
concerned but triumphant smile, he 
watched it sail away. 

“T’m pleased for you, Bill.” 

“So you’ll call, won’t you? Everyone’s 
been talking about you. All your pals 
are broken up, not just me personally. 
It’s a rotten, rotten deal coming down, 
that’s my frank opinion, so call. We all 
got to take responsibility. Lunch? 
Lunch? Lunch?” 

And then, not knowing what to do 
next, what to say next, feeling all this 
emotion boiling up in him, Bill suddenly 
grabbed the sick man’s cheeks and 
peered into his eyes and abruptly, im- 
pulsively, bent down and kissed him. 
Tears were rolling down Bill’s cheeks. 
With one last pinch and squeeze, he 
turned and went back to his own table, 









ready to tell his date about the inte 
personal crisis he had just gone through, 
shaking his head and dabbing his face 
with a red Farmer John handkerchief. 


e sat in silence for a moment. 

Then my friend winked at me 
grinned. “I saw it coming. I was sur 
was going to kiss me on the lips, bi 
managed to catch an updraft and 
only got my chin.” I said nothing. 
really means well, though.” 7 

“I can’t judge that,” I said, jude 
that. 

“Well, he’s had a difficult time.” 

“He looks prosperous,” 1 said. 

“He’s okay.” 

I asked one more question before : 
returned to our former conversatio 
“What does he do?” 

“Merchandiser,” my friend. si i 
echoing Buffalo Bill's rumble. “Deve: 
oped his own mixture of Jungian 
Gestalt therapy. He learned a lot 
Werner. He gets people in touch 
their real feelings.” i 





HELLER’S GOLD AND A SILVER SAX 
by Benjamin DeMott 


ruce Gold, hero of Joseph Heller’s 
third novel, Goop As Gorp (Simon 

& Schuster, $12.50), is a forty-eight- 
year-old English professor with prob- 
lems. Unable to cover his children’s 
tuition bills on academic pay, he has 
been piling up debts in the form of 
advances for unfinishable book projects 
(“a study of the contemporary Jewish 
experience in America” ). He also suf- 
fers, intermittently, from doubt about 
his professional worth. The published 
cultural commentaries and political ob- 
servations that support his modest rep- 
utation seem to him cheesy stuff (he 
“thought much less of his work than 
even his fussiest detractors” ), and late- 
ly his opportunism has bothered him. 
Audiences of pious elderly reaction- 
aries love him, but so do fire-eating 
teenaged Maoists, and the reason for 
this isn’t pretty: Gold shifts his pitch 
according to the sympathies of whatev- 
er crowd is at hand. (He once exploited, 
in two different ways, within twenty- 
four hours, a news story about a Texas 
official who had escaped trial on some 
counts for which he had been indicted. 
First he used the story “to confirm the 
suspicions of an audience of million- 


aires that the federal government had 
it in for all rich Texans, [second] to 
insinuate convincingly the next after- 
noon to an assembly of college students 
just thirty miles away that justice, in. 
the presence of rich politicians, was not 
blind but merely looking the other 
way.” ) a 
Finally, there’s some trouble with his. 
close relatives—a status problem. 
Gold’s father, stepmother, older sisters, 
brothers-in-law, even his own younger 
daughter, all see him as a loser. “What- 
ever he does is wrong,” is his father’s. 
contemptuous assessment. $ 
Hard times, but comes a chance to 
break out. Gold reviews, in the waffling 
manner he has made his own, a volume. 
by the incumbent Chief Executive (th 
title is My Year in the White House 
and in doing so hits upon phrases that 
entrance the not undim presidential — 
eye. A White House aide named Ralph, _ 
known to Gold from graduate school, ae 
suggests he consider joining the Ad- 
ministration, probably with Cabinet 
rank. There are catches in the invita- 
tion—so many, indeed, as it turns out, |. 
that the hero’s effort to cope with them 
becomes the main narrative business of 
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he tale. But Gold’s optimism is unfal- 
tering and his pliancy matchless, at 
least for a while. The Pennsylvania 

- Avenue inner circle decides that, style- 
wise, he would do well to divest himself 
¿of dumpy Belle, his wife of twenty-odd 
years. Gold takes steps. The inner circle 
_ “decides he ought to pursue, as a substi- 
‘tute for Belle, a tall millionairess with 
Potomac Establishment connections 
and a startlingly promiscuous nature. 

Further steps. The inner circle recom- 
“mmends sucking up to a famous anti- 
“Semitic Washington fixer who has lied 
under oath to Congress fourteen times. 
Gold sucks up. 

So it goes, for a time. At length, 
hough, the hero notices a certain lack 
f movement. He’s grateful for compli- 
ments and continues to snap up uncon- 
sidered trifles. White House staffers 
vere his standard idioms (“boggles 
e mind,” “I don’t know” ), and he’s 
granted a place on a presidential com- 
ssion run by a Connally-like Texas 
overnor. But the governor proposes 
juick adjournment so that the group 
1 accomplish “in just two meetings 
what [has] taken [other presidential 
ommissions] as long as three years: 
thing.” And in addition, the governor 
rude to Gold (“Gold, you a Jew, ain’t 

u?”). 

- Slights begin accumulating. Appoint- 
ment after appointment at the Oval 
Office is canceled. Gold’s sponsor, 
‘Ralph, grows steadily more equivocat- 
ing. Gold is stimulated to recall his 
hostility to a former secretary of state, 
Henry Kissinger (State is the post Gold 
covets), and the memory diminishes his 
awe of the office. Potomac fever, in 
short, is wearing off, and in the end 
Gold returns to Belle and the contem- 
porary Jewish experience in America. 

_ Ag a send-up of Capital conventions 
and clichés, Good As Gold is sometimes 
nny. The hero asks a White House 
aide what jobs are open and learns 
there's a spot for a “spokesman” from 























































background briefings any tine you 
want, every time we schedule them.” 

The presidential commission that ad- 
journs upon formation resembles a 
thousand such executive bodies— 
assemblages of token blacks, widows, 
football coaches, ambassadors, mayors, 
doctors, English professors, token ev- 
- erybodies. And Heller casts a rightly 
cold gaze on the “organizations with 
Brobdingnagian names [that are] 
sprouting like unmanageable vines and 


spreading like mold with sinecures and 


conferments for people of limited men- 
tality and unconvincing motive” —such 
real-life enclaves as the American En- 
terprise Institute for Public Policy Re- 
search or the Hoover Institution on 
War, Revo:ution and Peace. 

The representation of Jewish family 
life in Good As Gold isn’t bare of stereo- 
type, but several episodes achieve a 
likable zariness—for example, a crazily 
heated family debate on the meaning of 
the term “north” in relation to the term 
“up.” Ané there are moments of re- 
freshingly straight talk, as when Gold’s 


- the influences of neglect. nae [he] knew 


that the most advanced and: penulti- 
mate stage of a civilization was at- 
tained when chaos masqueraded as or- 
der, and he knew we were already 
there.” He finds proof of collapse in the 
continuing eminence of Henry Kissin- 
ger: ours is a “society in which... a 
blundering, blathering, shoddy hypo- 
crite [is] honored as a celebrity instead 
of shunned and despised. . . .” 

But the author himself is at pains to 
assure the reader that Gold is com- 
pletely of a piece with his contemporar- 
ies—meaning he’s a coward, a lazy, 





Inanan 


baby sister, Joan, who has renamed 
herself “Toni,” answers Gold’s question 
about the meaning, in her mind, of their 
common keritage: “If you want to know 
what my Jewish experience is, I can tell 
you. . . . It’s trying not to be. We play 
golf now, get drunk, take tennis lessons, 
and have divorces, just like normal 
Christian Americans. We talk dirty. We 
screw areund, commit adultery, and 
talk out leud a lot about fucking... .” 

Yet despite all this I found Good As 
Gold, billed as a “major American clas- 
sic,” unsatisfying, and I believe I know 
why. It’s this simple: the author can’t 
decide how disturbed he is (or whether) 
by his hero’s troubles and the world’s, 
hence can’t make the troubles conse- 
quential to the reader. Bruce Gold ap- 
pears persuaded most days that the 
country is finished: “. . . he knew there 
was no longer anything legal to be done 
under the American system of govern- 
ment to discourage crime, decrease pov- 


“erty, improve the economy, or nullify 


exploitative teacher, an envy-ridden 
competitor, and a match for Kissinger 
at doubleness (Gold “realized also that 
he was not just a liar but a hypocrite”). 
The hero’s characteristic response to 
the collapse of civilization is unembar- 
rassed pleasure at being furnished with 
an article idea: 


Multitudes witnessed the ava- 
lanching decline. Gold’s spirits 
were improving tremendously as 
this vocabulary of degeneration 
and decay coursed through his 
head. It was the Shoot the Chutes. — 
into darkness and dissolution, the 
plunging roller coaster into disin- 
tegration and squalor... Someone 
should do something. Nobody 
could. No society worth its salt 
would watch itself perishing with- .<« 
out some serious attempt to avert: 
its own destruction. Therefore, 
Gold concluded, we are not a soci- 
ety. Or we are not worth our salt. 
Or both.- 

-Gold had his article. | 
















Yet he’s newer raked over by his creator 
for this cyricism: as the title hints, in 
these pagessmene but the Gold standard 
applies. 

Would this count if high levels of 
novelistic eaemgy were sustained in the 
book? Conesivably not. Good fiction, 
- dark views, and judgmental ambiguity 
often coexist. But the case is that in 
PE Good As GZ ambiguity infects, inhib- 
< its, and ultiasately depletes the energies 
of creation—»ears things down. An ex- 
ample is tae treatment of Secretary 
Kissinger. Tor a novelist this figure 
presents opportunities seemingly too 
rich to was:e. Agility, slyness, persua- 
siveness, vaztity, humorous self-aware- 
ness, plus tae evident condescension to 
ordinary fok who bring only uncosmo- 
politan Ameriran-ness to the conduct 
of foreign ¢:fiairs—these features of 
character beg for imaginative penetra- 
tion. What is such a human being to 


himself? Im tkis book we’re offered— 
: o Instead of azn answer—a section of 


direct quotutiens from lifeless, objec- 
tive newspayer dispatches about the 
former Secretary of State, excerpts 
from columems by Anthony Lewis, and 
the like. Nething in the lot is freshly 
imagined. 

It’s the sæxe story with the presenta- 
tion of life m the executive bureaucra- 
cy. We smie when the author points 
mockingly st familiar outward behav- 
iors, expecting a probe that will show 
the insides «i the deeds and talk, there- 
by demonst ‘ting, incidentally, the dif- 
_ ference between a first-rate novel and a 
first-rate Rossell Baker column. But 
the probe coesn’t come. This novelist 
seems to have concluded that the es- 
sence of lifezt-the bureaucratic top can 
be delivered by repeating several dozen 
times a single oxymoronic gesture as a 
symbol of avainistrative inaction: 





We'll wen: to move ahead with 
¿this as gpeedily as possible, al- 
: though we iE have to go slowly. 


We want everyone in govern- 
. ment to vead it, although we've 
: stamped Eesecret so nobody can. 


He [the President] probably 
© qwants yot here as soon as you can 
make the meressary arrangements, 
although ae provanly doesn’t want 


_Internatiewally renowned, Mr. Heller 

«© stands fortE jest row as the author of 
_ only three beelis, therefore overviews of 
his oeuvre area’t yet in order. Even so, 
it’s perhaps wortk recording that his 











career thus far has helped to clarify the 
limits of comic apathy, or stylized un- 
responsiveness, as a resource for writ- 
ers whose subject isn’t war. At some 
moments in history—the Catch-22 mo- 
ment was among them—the tones and 
gestures of indifference are, paradoxi- 
cally, energizing; they light up, by 
shocking, hellish, absurdist strokes, the 
conditions that quicksilver phrases 
such as “consciousness dulled by hor- 
ror” can only obscure. But at other 
moments indifference and related pos- 
tures lack dimension, adding up to little 
beyond themselves. The themes of Good 
As Gold are by no means negligible, and 
it’s possible that the author conceived 
the novel as an ambitious cultural in- 
quiry into the state of America now. 
But the finished production struck me, 
Pm afraid, as a rather listless and 
dispirited piece of work. 


should quickly add, having said 
this, that if your taste is for fiction 
that energizes—work that freshens the 
world, or banishes moral sluggishness 
for an evening, or both—your chance is 
slim this season of casually coming 
upon the perfect read high-piled on the 
new-novels table at a neighborhood 
bookshop. As it happens, I did come 
upon such a work the other day: a pair 
of novellas by a Czech author, Joseph 
Skvorecky, published under the title 
THE Bass SAXOPHONE (Knopf, $8.95). But 
purest luck was responsible. (“Purest 
luck” means that I noticed a blurb on a 
dust jacket—a claim by Graham 
Greene that Skvorecky, of whom I’d 
never heard, “stands comparison with 
Chekhov.” Any book set in Chekhov's 
league by an author of significant 
achievement obviously has to be read.) 
Like Joseph Heller, Josef Skvorecky 
is alert to the harsh political and cul- 
tural realities of life in his native land. 
After having experienced two totalitar- 
ian regimes, Nazi and Soviet, he emi- 
grated to Canada a decade ago, follow- 
ing the Soviet invasion of his country, 
and now teaches at the University of 
Toronto. And, again like Heller, I think, 
he finds a certain universal worth resi- 
dent in the historical Jewish experi- 
ence. (He approaches the Jewish expe- 
rience through music—minor keys, the 
blues, jazz, Hitler’s hatred of the “Ju- 
deonegroid” beat and sound; this seems 
less odd when you’re acquainted with 
his notion of jazz as a vital mode of 
alternative consciousness in totalitari- 
an societies.) 
But resemblances to Heller end here. 
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ef Skvorecky’s key subject—few on 
‘earth are more enlivening—is moral- 
imaginative awakening. “Emdke,” the 
-first tale in this book, is about an 
‘encounter, on a vacation tour, of an 
-averagely sensual, averagely skeptical 
young man with a physically attractive 
woman not much older than he—a per- 
-son who’s elevated by her religious 
vision. Playfully yet seriously the wom- 
<an; Emoke, leads the young man for- 
ard from the self-trivialization of pro- 
niseuity toward an inkling of the re- 
wards of discipline, and as this happens 
e reader actually feels the birth of 
f-respect—disorienting, mysteri- 
us—in the chap’s mind. The other sto- 
ry, “The Bass Saxophone,” is about an 
squally accidental encounter, one that 
ults in a would-be jazz musician, a 
ager, playing a concert for Nazi 
icialdom with a broken-down, Fa- 
erland USO oompah group sent out to 
rtain occupation troops. On the 
istand, comping in a mechanical 
altz style that he despises, the teen- 
er learns what it would be like to be 
Them, The Enemy, and once again the 
effect is an inner transformation. 
Skvorecky has no illusions—the 
ransformations I mention don’t last— 
but neither, it should be admitted, has 
he enormous humor. While I under- 
stand why Chekhov came to Graham 
Greene’s mind (the combination in 
_Skvorecky of technical deftness and an 
admirable character), I’d argue that if 
the author of Brighton Rock had known 
American writers better, he might have 
< mentioned Faulkner. (Skvorecky has a 
Faulknerian intensity, as well as a 
weakness for pell-mell, nonstop, ocea- 
sionally off-the-wall sentences.) And— 
last quibble— knowledgeable jazz lovers 
are bound to be troubled, here as 
always in European writing, by the 
certainty of continental taste on this 
ont. (Pedants will wince at minor 
errors—for instance, refashioning the 
Milenberg of “Milenberg Joys” into 
“Milneburg.” ) 
‘But quibbles aside, The Bass Saxo- 
hone is an exceptionally haunting and 
restorative volume of fiction, a book in 
which literally nothing enters except 
the fully imagined, hence the fully ex- 
citing. Toward the end of the work the 
musical instrument named in the title 
turns up—an object of wonder to the 
teenager, himself an alto man who’s 
< played a tenor and touched a baritone 
and heard (on ancient, worn 78's) a 
bass, but has never glimpsed The Thing 
Itself.. The rendering of the horn is 





extraordinary. It’s variously a “silvery 


fish,” the iraagined black past in Africa 
and Ameriza, an entrancing woman, 
and an object calling up everything in 
the universe that can’t be produced in a 
wartime eesnomy or respected by prac- 
tical minds 


“Ja,” È said, “Das ist sensation- 
ell.” 1. . . reached inside the case 
and raised it the way I would helpa 
sick friend to sit up. And it rose in 
front of me. A mechanism of 
strong, silver-plated wires, the 
gears, the levers, like the mecha- 
nism of some huge and absolutely 
nonsensical apparatus, the fantasy 
of some erazy, mixed-up inventor. 
It stood ¿n my hand like the tower 
of Babel, a conical shape, the valves 
reflecting my face full of respect, 
hope, and love—and faith (it was 
ridiculows, I know, but love is al- 
ways ridiculous, like faith: the 
mechanism interested me more 
than any philosophy ever had, and 
I admired it more than any Venus 
possible} . . . It stood like a blind 
silver tower, submerged in a golden 
sea, in a beige and gold room in a 
town hovel, touched by timid fin- 
gers, and behind it [Adrian] Rol- 
lini’s ghast at the other end of the 
world ir Chicago. 


The kid äts a reed to the mouthpiece 
and, embracing the “immense body,” 
his eyes misting, runs his fingers down 
the valves and blows a note. The sound 
that comes out at that instant is 
breathtaking. 








SHORT 
REVIEWS 


Dusin’s Lives 
by Bernard Malamud 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux, $10.00 





You migat take this to be the custom- 
ary male menopausal narrative of an 
intellectuai jammed in a stale marriage 
and seeking joy and pain in an adulter- 
ous relationship with a younger wom- 
an; but Bernard Malamud would not 
have wasted his time on a story so 
banal, so merely sad. His hero, William 
Dubin, is a biographer living in a coun- 
try town and successful in his trade, a 
“narcissistic, nervous, obsessed, impo- 
tent biographer,” a man less in love 
with life than with lives. 

Dubin’s daughter and his stepson are 








“grown and away. His wife, a bit nervous 


herself, sniffs the gas rings every morn- 
ing before leaving the house: “Though 
Kitty called herself passionate there 
were areas of sensual experience she 
had made no attempt to know. She did 
not play with what might explode in 
her face.” 

Enter Fanny, who comes to clean 
their house twice a week. Soon Dubin, 
who is immersed in writing The Pas- 
sion of D. H. Lawrence, has invited her 
to spend a week in Venice with him. 
Though the excursion turns out to be a 
farcical failure, it marks the beginning 
of a long affair with Fanny; it also 
wrenches and deepens Dubin’s mar- 
riage with Kitty. The novel, amazingly 
varied in pace and mood, flies this 
three-cornered kite for a period of sev- 
eral years and leaves it caught in the 
cleft of a tree. Only on the last page, the 
bibliography of Dubin’s works, can the 
reader learn the outcome. 

Every life tells a story. This is Du- 
bin’s true obsession, as it must be the 
obsession of all true biographers, all 
true novelists. Dubin, as Malamud’s 
title states, conducts, through self- . 
absorption, not only his own life, but 
those of his two women and, less in- 
tensely, those of the children as well. It 
is Malamud’s simplest novel since A 
New Life, and maybe his most affect- 
ing. Like life, it ends without conclu- 
sion. 





SECRETS AND SURPRISES 
by Ann Beattie 
Random House, $8.95 


Beginning to read this new collection 
of short stories is like going out alone 
into the night in the country: it’s very 
dark, and the flashlight doesn’t. seem to 
illuminate much. Single objects—a car, 
a dog—loom up with uncanny signifi- 
cance. Familiar things look strange, 
one-dimensional. There are barely au- 
dible rustlings in the undergrowth 
which could mean anything, or nothing. 
It is very quiet. 

But gradually one becomes accus- 
tomed to the faint light and realizes 
that there is more going on in these 
spare tales than first meets the eye. 
Although the men and women Ann 
Beattie writes about are well endowed... 
with cars and dogs—and histories, and 
homes, and “relationships” —their 
most compelling feature is the pro- 
found anomie that darkens their lives. 
A young bride feels that “if,she were [a] 


-piece of sculpture and if she could feel, 














she would like her sense of isolation.” 
Another young weman, buffeted by a 
lover who comes and goes like the tide, 
thinks “perkazs being powerless was 
nice, in a war.” In “Friends,” the long- 
est and warmest ef these stories, the 
kind and timze pretagenist is “embar- 
rassed” by hisaiesire to marry and live 
alone with the woman he loves. Action 
is the result ef «hance; will is discomfit- 
ing; passien is@errifying. 

The unselewed passivity of these 
charactere might seem repellent, but 
Beattie is sxiliful at provoking our 








interest in them. Personality glints off 
their most trivial actions, and a stub- 
born refusal ta give in (to whom? to 
what?) lies behind their lethargy. A 


tightly centralled, monochromatic 
prose gives tzese portraits the re- 
vealing clarity xf photographs. 
Beattie’s stories are an encouraging 
sign that sheme fiction, until recently 
neglected as s serious form for the 
exploration of character, is once again 
enjoying its rghtful popularity. 








LEADERSHIP 
by James Mac:sregor Burns 
Harper & Rew, $15.00 


James MacGregor Burns has written 
a masterful bsography of Franklin Roo- 
sevelt, a prermżarely admiring study of 
John F. Kennedy, and a wistful portrait 
rem in-waiting, Senator Ed- 
ward Kenned-. ll three books, predict- 
ably, concern *hemselves—often paren- 
thetically —wth the use and misuse of 
political power, a subject Burns now 
gives his fall actention. 
Put crucel:, 3urns’s important dis- 
netions ere letween “transactional” 
(ir which leader and follow- 
'hanges of votes, jobs, 
“transformational” 














empowers his followers to reach their 
goals). Burns notes that “transforma- 
tional” leadership has a tendency to 
convert followers into leaders and lead- 
ers into moral agents, which is a way of 
saying that some leaders are better 
than others. That would seem a truism, 
but Burns provides an insightful set of 
indices that helps to clarify, at the 
least, why a charismatic leader such as 
Jim Jones can be judged a failure, 
whatever the cogency of his quasi- 
Christian message. 

Burns is a rarity, an academic social 
scientist who can write clearly and 
engagingly. He has the additional ad- 
vantage of having worked closely with a 
succession of American Presidents and 
political figures. Thus his anecdotes are 
rarely apocryphal and his history fre- 
quently has the freshness and clarity of 
direct observation. 

H the book has a weakness, it is the 
looseness with which Burns erects cri- 
teria that hinge on a hierarchy of moral 
value. Precisely what those values are, 
and how absolute they may be consid- 
ered, is not clearly resolved in Burns’s 
essay. 





YOUNG ADOLPH 
by Beryl Bainbridge 
Braziller, $7.95 


The conceit of this odd little fiction, 
on which the weight of history lies very 
heavy indeed, is that Adolph Hitler, 
seeking to avoid conscription, spent 
several months during 1912 in Liver- 
pool, visiting in the home of a bluster- 
ing half-brother and his mild Irish 
wife. A wastrel subject to fits of temper 
and sentiment, young Adolph never 
really participates in the life around 
him, though he is morbidly sensitive to 
the implications of what he supposes it 
to be. Constantly benefiting from the 
kindness or exasperation of others, he 
remains a “little twerp,” and eventually 
returns to the Continent as he came, 
full of resentments and imprecations. 

Bainbridge’s earlier novels for the 
most part delineate the dingy little 
lives of those who for one reason or 
another are not equipped to deal with 
the ordinary demands of social life, and 
in Hitler she may have found the quin- 
tessence of the type. Surprisingly, she 
has succeeded in the seemingly impos- 
sible task of making him interesting 
and human—one begins to think of him 
as “young Adolph” rather than as 
“Hitler” —without giving him any sym- 
pathy whatsoever. And astoundingly, 





Vow Books for Whiters EF 


Just published! 






BOOK REVIEWING 
edited by Sylivia E. Kamerman 


“A handbook for aspiring 
book reviewers . . . prac- 


tical words of advice.” 

— Publishers Weekly 
Leading editors and reviewers 
teli how to write book reviews 
for newspapers, magazines, 
radio and television. Covers all 
fields (fiction, nonfiction, po- 
etry, etc.); and all types of re 
views. How to get books for 
review; where to look for book 
announcements; the tech- 
niques of writing and selling 
reviews; lists of reference 
books and winners of literary 
prizes. For writers, librarians, 
readers. $10.00 













New edition! 





THE WRITER’S 
HANDBOOK 
edited by A. S. Burack 


“‘As indispensable to the 
free-lance writer as the type- 


writer and pen.” | 

— The Quill 
100 chapters of writing instruc- 
tion by well-known authors and 
editors. Lists 2500 markets for 
manuscripts, with editors’ re- 
quirements, addresses, pay- 
ment rates, etc. Also sections 
on copyright, literary agents, 
prize offers, manuscript prepa- 
ration. $14.95 





























At bookstores or order direct (add 
$1.00 per book for postage and 
handling). 


THE WRITER, INC. 
Publishers 

8 Arlington St. (4th floor) 

Boston, MA 02116 
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«despite the predictable ending and oc- 
‘“easional stretching of readers’ creduli- 
“ty, Young Adolph is wildly, broadly fun- 

ny: gallows humor at its most extreme. 





; CHAMBER Music 
by Doris Grumbach 
Dutton, $8.95 
































“What would it have been like to be 
_._.___.?” is one of the oldest and most 
rewarding questions novels ask, from 
Robinson Crusoe to The Last Tycoon. 
Doris Grumbach asks it about the wor- 
shipful wife of a famous composer at 
the turn of the century. Robert Glencoe 
Maclaren somewhat resembles Freder- 
k Delius, especially in his long, terri- 
ble dying of syphilis. His wife, Caroline, 
narrates his sexual indifference to her, 
his incestuous passion for his mother, 
s homosexual involvements; but her 
devotion does not long outlive his scab- 
by, drooling body: she falls deeply in 
ove with Anna, his nurse. 

_ Grumbach’s story is relieved of 
anachronism or sensationalism by its 
historical similitude: the narrator’s 
roice is slightly stilted, slightly vapid, 
the genteel tradition. Caroline 
founds an artists’ colony in Robert’s 
emory. She and her new lover inhabit 
e estate; but, unlike its real-life 
counterparts at the MacDowell Colony 
and Yaddo, the Maclaren Community 
does not survive. Disease once again 
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infests Caroline's destiny, but now she 


is the only one left to tell. 

Artful, distinetive, provocative, com- 
passionate, Chamber Music does not 
quite manage its tour de force. It is a 
failure less of nerve than of imagina- 
tion. Caroline, despite the vitality of 
her narration, remains only a victim. 
Would not the publicly indomitable 
widow of Grumbach’s imagined story 
have impinged, like her real predeces- 
sors, Mrs. Edward MacDowell and Mrs. 
Spencer Trask, more forcefully upon 
her surroundings than this pliant, pa- 
thetic slave to illusion who “lived an 
almost empty life into an over-crowded 
and hectic century”? 





LOOKING FoR AMERICA 
by Richard Rhodes 
Doubleday, $10.95 


Richard Rhodes has assembled some 
of his recent reportage, and this collec- 
tion demenstrates that he is one of the 
best literary journalists now working, 
his eye always on themes that tran- 
seend his diverse subjects. 

Aboard on a lonely freight run, 
Rhodes isolates the “dime-sized” driv- 
ing surface of a locomotive, then dis- 
covers the contrast between the vul- 
nerability of flesh and the demon 
massiveness of the train. Exploring the 
“Death of the Everglades,” Rhodes en- 
circles the conflicts of environmental- 


, ists and developers by means of digres- 


sions so cunningly chosen that they at 
first delight us with seeming irrelevan- 
cy and then lead us to private epiphany. 
A family visit te Key West, a few para- 
graphs on Hemingway in Florida, a 
portrait of Audubon (“. . . he lived with 
the fear that trickled sweat down his 
back and pushed through to the swarm- 
ing mystery beyond”), together clarify 
the connections between wilderness 
and inner wildness, between our com- 
pulsions to domesticate nature and to 
avert the inner eye. 

The corstant effort of Richard 
Rhodes’s flexible and varying style is to 
move toward the rediscovery of the 
sweetness and delicacy of perception 
that make man, at his best, the measure 
of all things. 

Rhodes's travels, outer and inner, 
here not only encompass nature (essays 
on the Mississippi, the prairie), but also 
describe persons (Oppenheimer, Kenne- 
dy, Ford), such miscellany as sky-writ- 
ing and cocaine, social issues (censor- 
ship in Memphis), and personal ones 
(delicious last fer Mrs. Callaghan, dorm 


mother). “My god, we experience so 
much more than we understand,” says 
Rhodes. His vision is forthright; he 
sueceeds in explaining even more than 
he lays claim to understanding. 





SaFire’s POLITICAL DICTIONARY 
by William Safire 
Random House, $15.95 


That a collection of William Safire’s 
witticisms should be thought worthy of 
enlargement and reissue may be sur- 
prising, but the fascination of this ec- 
centric book survives Safire’s reputa- 
tion as a typewriter-for-hire in the Nix- 
on-Agnew White House. One reason for 
that may be Safire’s remarkable intel- 
lectual buoyancy—a sense that his 
qualities of mind may have been all 
that stood between. the Nixon Cabinet 
and a confession of mindlessness that 
even Republican voters might have ob- 
jected to. Since moving to the New York 
Times, as a conservative antidote to a 
reliably progressive roster of colum- 
nists, Safire has regularly inflamed the 
Times’s liberal constituency, usually by 
too vigilantly examining their nos- 
trums. His Political Dictionary is a 
collection of idiosyncratic mini-essays, 
packed with history, often from obscure 
sources (some of them privileged and 
uncheckable). Though relentlessly opin- 
ionated, Safire has a scholar’s rever- 
ence for the facts of the matter, and a 
lexicographer’s respect for the possibil- 
ities of the language. His book is hard 
to dislike and foolish to ignore as a 
compact history of political ideas in the 
postwar world. 








REVERSALS by Eileen Simpson. Houghton 
Mifflin, $8.95. Dyslexia (in case anyone 
has not heard of it) is the condition 
which causes a bright child to read or 
write lemon for melon, dog for god, or, 
in Ms. Simpson’s case, Gemferblond for 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. The cause of 
the difficulty is still in dispute, but the 
bewilderment and anguish of the chil- 
dren who suffer from it, often without... 
recognition or treatment of the prob- 
lem, is not. Ms. Simpson went to.sehool 
at a time when dyslexia was knéwn only 
to a few arcane specialists, soéhe had to 
lick it on her own. The battle was pain- 
ful. The. shifts by which she tried to 





disgui: « her ill#eracy were ingenious 
and often cemic. But she succeeded in 
acquiring a college degree, a graduate 
ge, a practice in psychotherapy, 
the writing and publication of 
[ technical papers and fiction. Her 
account of her struggle, thoroughly in- 
<- teresting for elementary school, be- 
comes a bit languid at the college level 
but regains momentum as she sets 
about learning her profession. One may 
_ wish for more specific information on 
_ the teaching methods currently avail- 
_ able for the kelp of dyslexics, but per- 
haps is an unfair request of an author 
who has sperifically undertaken “A 
-Personal Acccant of Victory over Dys- 
~dexia.” Ms. Simpson's achievement is 
impressive bet not unique. Gustave 
Flaubert, W. B Yeats, and Thomas Edi- 
son were dyslexics. 




















believable, and the theme is reasonable, 
but the novel lacks energy because Ma- 
son never becomes a truly interesting 
character. Perhaps the hero should 
have been his deplorable papa. 





EARLY MAN AND THE OCEAN by Thor 
Heyerdahl. Doubleday, $12.95. These pa- 
pers, written on the whole for a profes- 
sional audience but by no means too 
technical for the general reader, have 
been assembled to clarify Mr. Heyer- 
dahl’s position on the diffusion of cul- 
tures and peoples by early seafarers. He 
is less romantic and less dogmatic than 
his more exuberant followers, and 
much more careful to distinguish possi- 
bility from probability and both of 
these from solid archaeological evi- 
dence. Illustrations, notes, bibliogra- 
phy. 





SUNFLOWER by Marilyn Sharp. Marek, 
$9.95. This yarn about a secret police 
disguise wizard who kidnaps the Presi- 
‘dent's daughter by mistake has more 
holes in it thana sieve, but it moves so 
fast and so anprediczably that the read- 
er, once hooked. has no time to worry 
over a trifle like plausibility. 

Sur y Cormac McCarthy. Random 
4 ouse, $16. 95. Mr. MeCarthy’s wellborn 
hero goes on what amounts to a three- 
year binge among bums and petty crim- 
inals on the waterfront of Knoxville, 
Tennessee. The reasons for this pro- 
ceeding are obscure, but there is a dim 
mplication that Suttree is protesting 
“mismanagement of things. As 
g as the author sticks to the zany 
and drunken misadventures of Sut- 
) ‘novel has a cindery 
etion. When Mr. 
hy meves beyond these people, 
ers his prose with hermeticisms 
ation: He has Thesauritis with 
pte Oxford complications). 



















































ULATION by Wallace Stegner. 
day, $8.95. Because Mr. Steg- 
arlier nevel, The Spectator Bird, 
splendidly shrewd and unusual 
j gentleman oping 


F opes for something snila from 
aging hero of peec and 


of a bootlegging 
ng. is expert (Mr. 
ess than expert if 
me tried), t 1e 


ats anč-attitudes-are 


IN GUILT AND IN GLory by David Hanly. 
Morrow, $10.95. Even when they romp 
about in bed, Mr. Hanly’s characters 
have no physical reality. They have 
been constructed to illustrate points of 
view in the argument over the merits 
and dangers involved in the hasty in- 
dustrialization of Ireland, and despite 
lively Irish dialogue, points of view they 
remain. The book is an ecological de- 
bate camouflaged, ingeniously and 
sometimes amusingly, as a novel. 





GREAT Days by Donald Barthelme. Far- 
rar, Straus & Giroux, $7.95. Oblique, 
provocative, and disturbing, Mr. Bar- 
thelme’s short stories raise teasing 
questions about the inconsistent opera- 
tions of the human mind. A number of 
tales in this group appear to be dia- 
logues, but are actually going on in one 
head. 





Epwarp VII: Prince and King by Giles St. 
Aubyn. Atheneum, $19.95. Edward’s pri- 
vate secretary squirreled away a num- 
ber of papers which, now that they have 
come to light, provide much detail on 
the prince’s frequently harassed youth 
and on the king’s diplomatic accom- 
plishments and general good sense. The 
biography that Mr. Aubyn has based 
on the new material is lengthy, slow- 
moving, full of minute particulars, and 
enlivened by entertaining quotations, 
for the royal circle was articulate and 
forever in a flap about something or 
other. The book does not call for any 
major alterations in the estimate of 
Edward VII unless one has been cling- 


¿ing to the notion that that astute and 
-civilized man was merely a fat figure- 


for Cordelia, Fathers, and several other 


head. Illustrations, chronology, bibliog- 
raphy, notes, index. ; 





SS-GB by Len Deighton. Knopf, $8.95. A a 
convolution of reciprocal deceit and be- 
trayal, based on the premise that the 
Nazis not only occupied Britain in 1941 
but attempted to run the country inof- 
fensively. They left Scotland Yard, that 
is, to deal with civilian murder undis- 
turbed—a most gratifying error, out-of 
which Mr. Deighton contrives a first 
class thriller. 


































ELiInor WYLE by Stanley Olson. Dial, 
$12.95. Regardless of how one rates 
Wylie’s rime-and-chime poetry, this bi- 
ography is interesting as a record of 
changing social standards, as the histo- 
ry of a talented family plagued by men 
tal and physical illness, and as a liter. 
ary Who's Who of the 1920s. Elinor 
began as a proper Edwardian debu- 
tante, and Teddy Roosevelt was a guest: 
at her wedding in 1906. Four years later 
she created a scandal by deserting her 
mad husband and eloping with Horace. 
Wylie, whom she stole from his indig. 
nant wife. The lovers lurked about for 
years under an assumed name. What 
else could they do, when they had been’. 
dropped from the Social Register? Eli- 
nor was in her thirties (and legally, at 
last, Mrs. Wylie) when she resurfaced 
as a poet, and she quickly made the 
most of it, meeting practically the en- 
tire New York-London literary estab- 
lishment. Since many of these people 
recorded the encounter, Mr. Olson hasa 
fine collection of authorities to quote 
and makes effective use of their often 
conflicting testimony. His own style is 
peculiar. At best, he displays a terse, 
acid wit. At worst, he casts pronouns 
adrift and leaves participles dangling 
in the wind. Illustrations, notes, bibli- 
ography, index, genealogy. 





ADVENTURES OF A BYSTANDER by Peter’ 
Drucker. Harper & Row, $12.95. A por- 
tion of this book was adapted for last 
December’s Atlantic. 

--Phoebe-Lou Adams 
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BOOKS 


BOOKPLATES 





BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. 
Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies up. Write 
for free catalog and prices. Adarns Press, Dept. 
= “AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Illinois 60602. 








“BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, cloth. 
Free details. WRITERS, Box 285E, Floral Park, N.Y. 
11001. 





























“WRITERS: “UNSALABLE” MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
_ THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
‘Stu; New York City 10022. 





“EDITING, REVISING, TYPING manuscripts profes- 
sionally. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, Pasa- 
dena, Ca. 91105. 





POETRY, COMPETITIONS—Prizes, possible publi- 
cation: For details, send self-addressed, stamped 
“envelope. Potpourri international, Publisher Box 
61838, Wyomissing, Pa. 19610. 





POETRY MARKETS—Current, detailed list, $3. 
“LYF-J, Box 722, Inglewood, CA 90307. 

NEW POETRY, SHORT STORY, ARTICLE WRITING 
. CONTESTS—Prizes, possible publication. For de- 
~ tails, send self-addressed, stamped envelope. Pot- 
pourri International Publishers, Box 6183-Y, Wyo- 
“missing, PA. 19610. 








BOOK PUBLISHING—manuscripts and inquiries 
invited. Fiction, nonfiction and poetry. Free AU- 
“ THORS’ GUIDE TO PUBLICATION. Write Dorrance 
& Company, Dept. M, 35 Cricket Terrace, Ard- 
“more, PA 19003 





HANDSOME LIMITED AND TRADE editions Poetry, 
“prose; fiction, non-fiction; Line, wash, color, black 
and white; Designed, written with excellence in 
mind. THE TIDAL PRESS Cranberry Isles, Me. 
-04625 Write for FREE CATALOGUE 


BOOK PRINTING. Poetry Special, 70 copies, $49. 
Also Special Edition of paperback and hardcover. 
Triton Press, 13850 Big Basin Way, Boulder Creek, 
Ca: 95006 








PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 
thors. Publicity, advertising, beautiful books. All 
subjects invited. Send for fact-filled booklet and 
free manuscript report. Carlton Press, Dept. YKC, 
84 Fifth Avenue New York 10011. 





ALL CATEGGRIES USED BOOKS LIST, 50¢. 
JAYNES, 219 LEMASTER, MEMPHIS, TN. 38104 





SAVE 10-35% ON ANY BOOK IN PRINT! Write for 
FREE BROCHURE. ABC, Box 1507/TC1, Kingston, 
Canada K7L 5C7. 


PUBLISHERS’ OVERSTOCKS, 


plis current paperbacks. All subjects; art, history, 
iography, fiction, and much more! 4,000 tities in 
our huge catalog of bargains. Write for a free copy: 


Hamilton, Box 1252A, Danbury, CT 06810 








FOREIGN LANGUAGE INTERPRETING is a reward- 
ing career. Finu out if you qualify from one of the 
world's foremost interpreters and teachers. 154 
pp. book, $8.95 ppd. Booth, 1608 R St. NW, Wash- 
ington, D.C 20009 





BUSINESS ADVENTURES. . . . Free book cata- 
logue. SIMTEK, Box 109-J, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts 02139. 





PERIODICALS 


There is no easy formula for writing success——but 
for honest instruction in writing for publication, 
read, THE WRITER, the monthly magazine for free- 
lance writers. Each issue contains articles by lead- 
ing authors and editors plus up-to-the-minute lists 
telling where to sell manuscripts. $12 a year. For 
trial 5-month subscription, mail $4.00 to THE 
WRITER, 3 Arlington St., 4th Floor, Boston, MA 
02116. 





NEWSPAPERS, FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 


WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 65 coun- 
tries! Sampler: Five countries-—$2.98. FREE BRO- 
CHURE, MULTINEWSPAPERS, Box DE-A3, Dana 
Point, California 92629 























» Cedar Rock, a unique quarterly of poetry, fiction, 
*-¢olumns, reviews. Tabloid format. Photographs of 
“writers. Good, readable literature. Regular col- 
‘umns by Judson Jerome, R. S. Gwynn, Charles 
‘Taylor, David C. Yates. $4, one-year subscription; 
$1.50 for sample issue. Cedar Rock, 1121 Made- 
tine, New Braunfels, TX 78130. 


PUBLISHED ENGLISH STYLIST: Ghostwriting, edit- 
ing for publication. Nonfiction, fiction. Write for 
“writing samples, information. Dr. Robert Henry 
“Brown, Portfolios Limited, P.O. Box 901-D, Alpine, 
Calif. 92001. (714) 445-5944. 


BOOKS 
FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 


Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
“Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 











‘GOOD USED BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! 
History, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. 
subjects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and 
prices. Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 





Books: Used, rare, serious, scholarly. Free lists 
issued. Schneemann, 5710 S. Dorchester, Chica- 
go, IL 60637 
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OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 
tion. Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205 








LOOKINS FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. Dabney Co., Box 9883-A, Washington. 
D.C. 20015. 





EXPERIENCED LIBRARIANS SEARCH TITLES OR 
SUBJECT. PLUS 150,000 INDEXED STOCK. PAB, 
2917M ATLANTIC, ATLANTIC CITY, NJ 08401 





Out of Print Bookfinder, Box 5842 AT, High Point, 
N.C. 27262, Send Wants. 





CATALOGUES OF USED AND RARE BOOKS. Mili- 
tary Hist: Biography: American Hist; Eur. Hist: 
Russian Hist. Send $1.00 each to Dabney Co., P.O. 
Box 9883-A, Washington, D.C. 20015 











FREE color catalog offers scores of hard-to-find | 
home library accessories. Antioch Bookplate ` 
Company, Box 28HH, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
45387. 





RECORDS AND TAPES 





NOTICE: RECORD RATERS WANTED 
iNo experience required) Each month you will 
receive nationally released albums to rate. THERE 
iS NO EXTRA CHARGE for the LP's you receive 


You pay a smail membership fee which covers all 
costs of the LP's. We pay postage. in return for your 
opinion, build your LP collection. First come basis.” 
For application write: EARS, DEPT 77] Box 10245, 
5521 Center St.. Milwaukee. WI 53210. 

® 1975 E.A.R.S. 





Records and tapes by, for and about WOMEN. 
Hundreds available. Poetry, prose, plays, 
speeches and music. FREE catalogue. WOMEN’S. 
AUDIO EXCHANGE, Box 273, Cambridge, NY 
12816 : 





STAMPS 





PENFRIENDS. For free information, write: Papy- 
rus, 927 AM Fifteenth, Washington, D. C. 20005 


MUSIC B 


SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Rare Quality. Ger-` 
man Masterbuilder Perfection. Catalog. Gregoire © 
Distributors, 10551 Victory N.E., Seattle, Washing- 
ton 98125. 








nents 


KITS Lute, viola da gamba, harps, vielle, psaitery, 
hammered dulcimer, dulcimer. Finished instru- 
ments. 50¢ for brochure. James Cox, Luthier, 429 

Fawcett St., Baltimore, Md. 21211 ‘ 





CHAMBER MUSIC FURNITURE; hardwood stands, 

benches, accessories. Traditional elegant designs. ` 
Free catalog: Early Music Stands, Drawer 530, . 
P.O. Box 277, Palo Alto, CA 94302 ' 





Kits! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, harps, . 
mandolins, banjos. From $2.95. Finished du 
mers from $23.95. Free Catalog. 8665 West. 
Avenue-AM, Denver, Colorado 80215 





















RECIPES 





Vegetarian Recipes: delicious collection 
soups, salads and entrees. Many des 
accommodate strict vegetarians, All ve 
Send $2.25 to E.B. Lyell, 1307 20th Ave., 
San Francisco, Calif. 94122 





CHEF'S BEST RECIPES. TURKEY—-STU 
GRAVY $2.00 PO BOX 371 NEWTON HIG 
MASS. 02161 





Heirloom Recipes. Meals, desserts, speci 
page booklet, $2.25. Woodland Press, 
Madison, N.J. 07940. 





Grama Rap's “Poppycock” Recipes. Sen 
“Nannygoat’ Dept. A, P.O. Box 297 St. Ch 
Mo. 63301 





une 


YESTERDAY'S BOOKS LOCATED, no obligation. 


OUT-GF-STATE BOOK SERVICE, Box 3253X, San 
Clemente, CA 92672 


Acadian family recipe for cordon Bleu. Easy 
cious, impressive. $1.00. SASE. Sally, Bo 
Morgan City. La. 70380 ; 








BOOKBINDING. We bind oid bibles, theses, maga- 
zines. etc. For more information, write Dabney 
Bindery, P.O. Box 9883-A, Washington, D.C. 
20015. 
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NATURAL BREAD made easily. Self taught an 
teur explains recipe step by step on casse 
$5.00 C.C.C. P.O. Box #847, Thomasville, N.C 
27360 












EDUCATION 








Af ARTARTA oid dogged PR A cake. Ex- 
a , Box 863A, Mun- 











noomis. Unique Mushroom 
w. Guaranteed. $3.50. Su- 
3382 A; Portland, Oregon, 





recelain Pot tery $60.00- 
amano? 55 isenberg Honolu- 








& COLLEGES 


emic pgms. using L. Ron 

Teves success in basics, human- 

| ties; sciences, Summe 2 er. ns. Non-discrim, Dean, 
WDetpl ian School PI, Sherilan OR 97378 / (503) 843-3521. 





DOCTORAL PROSRAMS FOR THE FULL TIME 
your knowledge and abili- 
are personally meaningful 


s nationwide newark of recognized scholars in 
mpport of the fii  wrofessional’s doctoral 
Wbjectives. New ane significant ED.D & Ph.D. 
grams availebimcr East and West coast cam- 
and information write to: 
. Roam A, 801 Anchor Rode 

rive, Naples, Marida 33940. 





ULT DEGREE PROGRAM for self-motivated 
‘ts. Two-weeb residencies in Vermont alter- 
with 6-marzh tome study projects under 
y supervisicnwlescing to fully accredited B.A. 
unusual Reeserntial, Graduate and Teacher 
tification programs available. Approved for 
ment of Veterass benefits. Write: Box 83. 
P., Goddarc Cege, Plainfield, Vermont 





OOL. 18-day courses for 
n wilderness: rainforest, 
desert. Courses in March, 
~Aictober, November and 
Bound, 825 Keeaurno- 
96814. (808) 946- 











BEGINNING READING, Children 3-6, Phonetic, 10 
kits, JES, 573 E. Fremont, Fresno, Ca. 93710 
$14.95 





WORKSHOPS 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT!!! $10,000 
$50,000 + / YEAR!!! ALL OCCUPATIONS!!! New Re 
port!! $2.00!! Moneyback Guarantee!! “Worid- 
wide." Box 99776-N3, San Francisco, California- 
94109. 








BREAD LOAF WRITERS’ CONFERENCE. August 14- 
26, 1979. Lectures, workshops, conferences, in 
fiction, nonfiction, poetry, writing for children. 
Write: Bread Loaf, Box 501, Middlebury College, 
Middlebury, VT 05753. (802) 388-4167. 


CONSUMER INTEREST 








Tips on buying or selling a used car. SASE. Yankee 
Ingenuity, 50 Bay Colony Drive, Ashland, MA 
01721 





EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports-—-$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009 








ROCKY MOUNTAIN EMPLOYMENT NEWSLETTER! 
Colorado, idaho, Montana, Wyoming!! Free details 

3 Intermountain-2C, 3506 Birch, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82001. 





Airlines are hiring! Excellent pay, benefits, travel. 
All positions, Employment Package. listing compa- 
nies that hire: Instructions, sample resume, cover 
letters included $10.00 Aviation Careers, Box 
216-0, Windham, N.H. 03087 


USE YOUR FOREIGN LANGUAGE to get a better 
job. Comprehensive, factual guide. $4.00. Colum- 
bia Language Services, Department 23, Box 
28365, Washington, D.C. 20005. 


Hawaii—How To Get A Job: Men/Women.. . 
rush $5 for a fact-filled book that may change your 
life to: Clothe The Naked—AM Box 27984, Hono- 
lulu, HI 96827 





J.O.B.S. / Job Opportunities Bulletin Southwest. 
Colorado, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico!! Free de- 
tails Southwestern-2C, 316 Edgewood, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado 80907. 





GET EDUCATION JOB You want! School, college 
openings USA and Foreign for Teachers, Librari- 
ans, Administrators. EISL, BOX 622X, Newton, 
Massachusetts 02162 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 








AUSTRALIA—-NEW ZEALANDI!! JOBS!!! FREE- 
TRANSPORTATION!!! New Report!!! $2.00!! Mon: 
eyback Guarantee!! "Australia." Box 99776-N, 
San Francisco, California 94109. 





EMPLOYMENT—U.S.. Foreign.. Skilled!! Un- 
skilled! Equal Opportunity.. Ail Fields.. Directory, 
Application, Resume tnstructions-$3.00. National, 
940-A Bender Building, Washington, D.C. 20036 





WORLDWIDE JOBS, 100,000 vacancies, every oc- 
cupation, high pay, free transportation, accom 
modation. Latest manual and offshore directory, 
$3. BSP., BOX 3780-A, Vancouver, B. C. V6B 3zi. 





WORK IN JAPAN! No experience, degree, or 
Japanese required. Teach English conversation. 

Send long, stamped, self-addressed envelope for 
details. Japan-4, P.O. Box 336, Centralia, WA. 

98531. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








Authentic Apache Arrowheads, collect, Resell 50- 
$10.00 Councel 1239 Apache Junction, Arizona 
85220 


STAY HOME! EARN MONEY addressing envelopes. 
New Genuine offer 15¢. Lindco, 3636-AM Peter- 
son, Chicago, 60659 


IMPORT-EXPORT opportunity, profitable world- 
wide, mail order business from home, without 
capital or travel abroad. We ship plan for no risk 
examination. Experience unnecessary, Free Re- 
port Mellinger, Dept. $1083, Woodiand Hills, Cali- 
fornia 91367 


MISEMPLOYED? Start successful used-book 
store! Details, Dep't A, 400 Carr, Denver 80226 


GET OUT OF DEBT!! Secret law ERASES debts, 
CREATES weaith! Free report—Blueprints #HH3, 
453 W256, NYC 10471 





$100.00 DAY POSSIBLE!!! Buying Scrap Gold. 
FREE DETAILS: MEREDITH, Box 11216BE Reno, 
NEV. 89510 





HOT-STAMPER PRINTS GOLD LEAF. Personalize 
everything. Print Business Cards, Pencils, 


Matches. Free Details. Gold Magic, POB 24986 . 


(AE), Tampa, FL 33623 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT. . . Europe, Australia, 
Asia, South America, Africa! All Occupations! 
$10,000-$50,000+. Employment international, 
Box 29217-YO, indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 





Men! Women! Jobs on Ships. American, Foreign. 
Worldwide travel. Guide $3.00. Seafax, Dept. W-2, 
Box 2049, Port Angeles, Wash. 98362. 





WORK OVERSEAS. Australia, Africa, South Ameri- 
ca, Europe, etc. Construction, Sales, Engineers, 
Clerical, etc. $8000 to $50,000+. Expenses paid. 
For employment information write Overseas Em- 
ployment, Box 1011G, Boston, Mass. 02103. 





AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND!! Exciting Opportuni- 
ties. Countless Occupations. High paid. Latest 
information, forms $2.00. Austco Box 2069-YY, La 
Puente. California 90808 





OVERSEAS—ALL OCCUPATIONS! Complete infor- 
mation plus Woridwide Directory—$2.00. Oppor- 
tunities, Box 19107-YO, Washington, DC 20036. 
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How To Make Money writing short paragraphs. 
information Free. Barrett, Dept. C135P, 8S. Mich- 
igan, Chicago 60603 





LET ME show you how you can have your own 
Rubber Stamp Business FREE! Write: Roberts, 
Room RC-113-IC, 1512 Jarvis, Chicago, I. 
60626. 





CABLE FM BROADCAST STATION. Investment/ 
experience unnecessary. Free details, CAFM, Box 
130-S3, Paradise, CA 95969 





Make RUBBER STAMPS for profit. inexpensive 
machines. Free Details. Stamper, POB 22809 
(AE), Tampa, FL 33622. 





REAL ESTATE 


GOVERNMENT LANDS .. . from $7.50 Acrel 
Homesites, farming, vacationing, investment op- 
portunities! “‘Government Land: Buyer's Guide” 
plus current nationwide listings--$2.00. Surplus 
Lands, Box 19107-YR, Washington, D.C. 20036 
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REAL ESTATE 


TRAVEL 





MISCELLANY 








GOVERNMENT LANDS FROM $7.50/ACRE!! In- 


“-vestment!! Vacation! Farming! Exclusive Buyer's 


Guide!! Complete Information!! $2.00!! Money- 
back Guarantee!! “Land”, Box 99776-N3, San 
Francisco, California 94109. 


VACATIONS 


HOMES FOR EXCHANGE 

EXCHANGE PROFESSIONAL-EXECUTIVE HOMES. 
Villa rentals. inquiline inc., Box 208-A, Katonah, 
NY 10536 











_ Last Chance for great vacations . . . still unpol- 

luted, uncrowded. Informative Guidebook tells all. 

. only $2.50. Order NOW! Browzer, Ashland, 
Wis. 54806 





High Hampton inn & Country Club. We're a coun- 
ry inn 3600 feet closer to Heaven than the sea. 
{Spectacular mtn. scenery. Private 18-hole golf 
course.) 8 tennis courts. (Special golf/tennis 
package available.) Skeet & Trap. Stocked lakes 
bass & trout). Swimming. Boating. Archery. Sta- 
bles. Hiking & Jogging trails. Children’s activities. 
Write or phone: 704-743-2411. High Hampton Inn, 
- 124 Hampton Rd., Cashiers, N.C. 28717. 





ACAPULCO! BEACHSIDE ROOM, gourmet meais, 

i, congenial companions. $16 includes every- 
thing! Hotelito MAYAB, Box 328, Acapulco, Mexi- 
co. Special weekly, monthly, summer rates. 


VACATION RENTALS 


JAMAICA—Statfed beachfront villa, tennis, surf/ 
snorkel, friendly fishing village; package airfares. 

ictures: Noel, 141-A Ridgefield, Hartford, CT 
06112. (203) 247-0759. 











Adirondack Lodges on Upper Saranac Lake. Avail- 
able for two weeks or a month, July through 
September. Everything provided for comfortable 
iving in the quiet woods. Please write Bartlett 
‘Carry Club, RD, Tupper Lake, NY. 





“LONDON APARTMENTS, British country cottages, 
villas in France, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Italy. 
‘Renting from $65-300 p. person p. week. Also. 
transatlantic home exchanges. INTERCHANGE 
#400(A), 888 7th Avenue, N.Y.C. 10019. (212) 
265-4300 





TRAVEL GUIDES 


‘KNIGHT'S LODGING! Castle Hotels of Europe, 5th 
edition paperback, 485 authentic castles, monas- 
teries, manor houses, palaces, 18 countries, 465 
photos, 17 in colar, rates, maps. 180 pages. $5.45 
postpaid. Robert Long, AT, 634 Bellmore Ave., 
East Meadow, NY 11554. 


TRAVEL 


REALISTICALLY learn French, French cooking. 
and wines in a comfortable French home in rural 
BURGUNDY. Small groups, adults only. For infor- 
mation ‘‘Yetabo’’, Pailly, 89140 Pont sur Yonne, 
France. 











“SOUTHWEST SAFARIS: Bushflying—Jeeping— 
Rafting—Hiking. Natural history expeditions ex- 
:: plore remote southwestern frontiers. Geology/ 
Archaeology/Botany. Brochure: P.O. Box 945, 
< Pept-116, Santa Fe, NM 87501. 





Roam the world by freighter. Deluxe accommoda- 
“tions. Cheaper than staying home. Freighters 163- 
» Q9 A293 Depot, Flushing, NY 11358 





© EXTRAORDINARY SOUTH PACIFIC TRAVEL. Write 
GoodTravel Tours, 5332 College Avenue, Oakiand, 
California 94618. 
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Become a Sparetime Travel Agent, detailed guide- 
book explains how, Commissions, Travel Benefits, 
send $2.95, SA® Travel Box 571-A Hicksville, New 
York 11802 


Cruise tropical island paradise aboard luxurious 
yachts. Caribbean location. International Yachts, 
P.O. Bex 7044. Greensboro, N.C. 27407, (919) 
292-9029. 





ESCAPE WITH SEASCAPE—NOVA SCOTIA—July, 
August Painting and Photography Workshops, Sil- 
ver Glen Art Holidays. P.O. Box 1206, Antigonish, 
Nova Scotia, BCH IBO, Canada. 





EGYPT, LAND CF THE PHARAOHS: Cormprehen- 
sive tour including many of the ancient sites and a 
4-day Nite Cruise. Other great tours to Guatemala, 
the Yucatan, Peru and Bolivia. FORUM TRAVEL, 
2437 Durant #208AM, Berkeley, CA 94704. 


FILMS AND COLOR SLIDES 


SINGLE? NATIONWIDE INTRODUCTIONS! Ider. 
ty. Box 315-AM, Royal Oak, Michigan 48068 








LONELY??? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 
Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019 





MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE through internation- 
al correspondence. illustrated brochure free. Her- 
mes-Verlag, Box 110660/AM, D-1000 Berlin 11, 
Germany 





LONELY!! Meet “New” Singles. World, Box 3876- 
ATL, San Diego, Ca. 92103 





SINGLE BOOKLOVERS get cultured, single, wi- 
dowed or divorced persons acquainted Nation- 
wide. Established 1970. Write BOX AE Swarth- 
more, Pa. 19081 





LONELY? Have nationwide friends. Enclose 
stamp. Exciting, Box 324, Ontario, Calif. 91761. 





GAF COLORSLIDES Worldwide catalog 50¢. World- 
wide 7427-A Minneapolis, Minn. 55423 





UNUSUAL GIFTS 


TURN PHONE BCOK INTO BOUND CLASSIC WITH 
TELEPHONE BOOK COVER. Brown with gold bor- 
der. Guaranteed fit. Specify dimensions. $8.00. 
Knack, Box 542-, Birmingham, Michigan 48012. 








GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 








JEEPS . . . $3722! . . . CARS . . . $22.50! 
. . . 400,000 LISTINGS! . . . OFFICIAL UNITED 
STATES DIRECTORY—UNEQUALLED!! 

TELLS EVERYTHING! . . . BUY, YOUR IMMEDI- 


ATE AREA!!. . . $2.00. . . UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED!! . . . (INCLUDES G-LANDS INFO- 
GUIDE!) . . . UNITED STATES/GREAT LAKES 


FEDERAL SURP_US DEPOSITORY, B-807L0, 
MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 54449. (COPYRIGHT 
1979) 


JEEPS . . . E $59,301! . CARS... H 
$33.50!!. . . 450,000 ITEMS!!! . . . HGOVERN- 
MENT SURPLUS! . . . HMost COMPREHENSIVE 
DIRECTORY AVARABLE tells how, where to buy!! 
. . . HYOUR AREA!!. . | H$2.00!!. . . HMONEY- 
BACK GUARANTEE! . . . Government intorma- 
tion Services, Department GM-3, Box 99249, San 
Francisco, Califorsia 94109 (433 California) 





GOVERNMENT BENEFITS!! COLLECT TO 
$112,501 OWED YDU!! Amazing new report shows 
how!! $2.CO!! Moneyback Guarantee!! Benefits”, 
Box 99776-N3, San Francisco, CA 94109. 





MISCELLANY 


COLLECTING MILBARY MEDALS? List 50¢. Ver- 
non, Box 387A, Bædwin, N. Y. 11510 








“GETTING START=D IN STAINED GLASS" 50¢, 
Whittemore, Box Z065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339 





JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photograpns, information, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-A¥, Birmingham, Michigan 48012 





INSTANT MEMOR“ . . . NEW WAY TO REMEM- 
BER. Short, simpie method of acquiring powerful 
memory. No memcrization, no keywords. Release 
PHOTOGRAPHIC memory. Stop forgetting! Liber- 
ates extraordinars knowledge, talents. Learn 
“how” you remeraber “why” you forget. Free 
information. Insticute of Advanced Thinking, 
845AT Via Lapaz, Pacific Palisades, California 
90272. 





HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your favor- 


ite poem. Send <5¢ for illustrated brochure. | 


Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 
York 11229 
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MEET SINGLES WORLDWIDE! Free information. 
“international, Box 1716-AT, Chula Vista, CA 
92012 





NEGATIVE ION GENERATORS-——-produces moun- 
tain clean air, music for relaxation and meditation, 
biomagnetism, and much more. Catalogue-25¢. 
Cheops, 8143-A Big Bend, St. Louis, Mo. 63119 . 









Date-A-Mate, Single, Widowed, Divorced me. 
bers anxious to meet you. All Ages. Nationwi 
coverage. Free Brochure. International, 42? 
Winnetka, Mpls, MN 55428 


FREE SINGLES LIST!!! Send stamp. L-O-V-E, Ẹ 
1224, Venice, California 





WEAR MOZART ! 


Bach. Beethoven, Mozart, Vivaldi. Woolf, Thoreau, Dostoewi) 
Fitzgerald. Joyce, Sherlock Holmes, Katha, 0.H.Lawrence, Sa. 
Shakespeare. Tolkien, Proust, Escoffier, Pablo Neruda. Gertrud) 
Sten, Picasso, Blake, F.i Wright. Bogart, Einstein. Freud, Jung) 
Nietzsche Goethe, Pato, Tutankhamen, others available. 
T-SHIRTS: white $6.50 4/322 red or biue $8. 4/928 SWEAT- 
SHIRTS: gray $12, 2/821 sizes sm med ig ug all cottoni 
NIGHTSHIRYS: réd or mi anty) $11. 2/$20 TOTES: $9,5: 
2/918 APRONS: white $8 7 

prices ppd CANADIAN customers add $1. per piere 


HISTORICAL PRODUCTS box 220Y Cambridge, MA 6 136 




































COLD? EDUCABLE? SAVE MONEY, ENERGY!” 
Sound, reliable information for the handy and not- , 
so-handy cuts fuel consumption by half. $5.95. 
Reai Energy, Athol, Mass. 01331 





UNATTACHED? Meet aware literate singles-—any- 
where. Cali DATELINE toll-free: 800-451-3245 





BEERMAKERS, Winemakers. Free Catalog Recipe, 
Finest Equipment, Ingredients, Service. SPI, Box 
784-AT Chapel Hill, NC 27514 





STERLING SILVERWARE. Excellent, Used Cond 
tion. Most Patterns. One piece or Full Setting 
Write! Marie-Louise, Lyme Road, Hanover, 
03755 





DIPLOMA IN INTERIOR DESIGN through hori 
study. Accredited College. Prospectus from Roo, 
4, Rhodec International, Nyton House, Aldir 
bourne, Chichester, W, Sussex PO20 6UL, U.K. 





SNORING PROBLEM? 


Eliminate problem snoting by the scientifically 
recognized techmque of behavior madification,.Better 
than 95 percent of ail sufferers can be helped by this 
patented method For free imformation write CROSLEY 4 
ELECTRONICS. 6600 Eim Creek Or #152. Austin. Tx 78744 | 





















NELY? FRIENDSHIP, MAR@IAGE INFORMATION 
00 COSMOS, BOX 1018, LONGWOOD, FLA. 











E WALKING STICKS AND CANES. Free color 
schure. Marchele Ce., Dept. A, 720 Fort Wash- 
‘on Ave., New York, N.Y. 10040. 















yard dinner plates 1927 blue make offer. 15 
Chard Rd., Charlottesville, Virginia 22901 










d Tinware With Candie. $1.00. Pabst, 105 
mestead, Bridgeport, Connecticut 06605. 













AOU T TEAS—-20 differert teas from 6 coun- 
Sample package of 1C'teas, $5.00 postpaid. 
öchure. Mark T. Wendel, Dept. M Box 
312, West Concord, Massachusetts 01742 













iDOOR GREENBOUSE: Built easily and inexpen- 
ively. Complete. instructions. $1.00 SASE, 
GREENHOUSE" Box 16209: Lansing, Michigan, 
8910. 









is Available in 
MICROFORM 


For Complete, Information 
WRITE : 





iber count as two words. Zip 
word, We do not accept At- | 


















ALLIGRAPHY. Recipes, poems. Hardwood 
laque. Information SASE.. Peach, 3900 Forest 
ill, Richmond, Virginia 23225 





























tthe truth? Send $1.00 for philosophical 


assage that will change your life. Arnie Lutz, : : : on University 
20H in. Garilen City, Michigan 48135. t pee oe 
— ee |] THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY Microfilms 





vorter's Close-Outé! Leather attache case, lug- 
è, garment bags, etc. Free catalogue. Write 
porters" 100 Business Parkway, Richardson, 


-~ Classified Department 
oe 8 Arlington Street oe 
Boston, Mass. 02116 sd 








international 


Dept. F.A. Dept. F.A. 

300 North Zeeb Road 18 Bedford Row 
Ann Arbor, Mi 48106 London, WC1R 4EJ 
U.S.A. England 









INVESTMENT DIRECTORY with spe- 
300 MYSE companies. $4.95. PMF 
ox 424. Kenitworth, IL 60043 







































Pens for writers, artists, calligraphers. Fabulous Answers 
‘Collection; Free cataing. Sam Fiax, Dept. A., 111 to th 

ighth Avenue, N.Y.C. 10011. o the 

February 
sadraphonic Soundi it's tull lush ambience possi- 
with your two-channel stereo through inge- Puzzler, 
nious technique: "Dslta-Prase Stereo Enhance- 66 39 
", Send $2.50 ‘or instructions including ex- COUNTERPARTS 

1 illustrated cennectiens to third speaker. 
10 i X Box 33864-0, San Diego, CA 92103. 
ta K 









treea, RECORDS AND TAPES 


TALZ148-TAPES! Discounts to 73%; all labels; no 
McCari obligations; newsletter: discount divi- 
he goritificates: 100% guarantees. Free details. 
on Music Club: 650 Main St.. Dept. 37-0379, 
(transihelie, New York 10801. 


Compl AE LISTINGS 
RECIPES 
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Parts of answers which refer to numbers (such as “one” or “trio” or 
“pair”) are replaced in the grid by the appropriate numerals, 


Across. 1. TENDER (double def.) 5. GONERS (anag.) 8. REF (hidden) 11. DIM- 
IN-ISH (his anag.) 12. (R)E 13. REPAIR (pun) 14. CAR(DAM)OM 16. IT-CH 17. 
GRANDIOSE (anag.) 18. (c)LAW 21. ASCOT (anag.) 22. CAN(IN)E 24. SLEIGHT 
(homophone) 25. REFRAIN (double def.) 28. sL(ant)ED 29. DINETTE (anag.) 
31. FINED (hidden) 32. BEE-P 34. IMP-AIR 36. GAUL (homophone) 38. MA()ZE 
39. DRAUGHTS (anag.) 40. VITRIOL (anag.) 41. ELK (hidden) 42. HOES (anag.) 
43. STUNTS (double def.) Down. 1. TENDRILS (anag.) 2. DIET (double def.) 3. 
EMBRACE (anag.) 4. R(ICHAR)D (anag. + rd) 5. GNATHOUS (anag.) 6. ON(E)IRIC 
(anag. +e) 7. SHASTA (anag.) 8. RIME (anag.) 9. EROS (anag.) 10. FEMININE 
(anag.) 15. DOOR (rev.) 19. ALLEGRO (anag.) 20. WEIGHTED (anag.) 22. CITI- 
ZEN (anag.) 23. ANT (hidden) 26. F(E 27. NETWORKS (anag.) 28. SQUI(NTE)D 
(net anag.) 29. DELVE (hidden) 30. EVIL (rev.) 32. BUSS (double def.) 33. 
PAT-RIOT 35. M-ELT (anag. +m) 37. A-NILE (anag. +a) 


: tan dazzle your cinner guests with flam- 
d farming drmks. it looks glorious and 

$ prowess will impress your guests. 
ot Flaming $3.95 IMS, P.O. Box 2414, 
i, SC 26622 


one | BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


theper STICKEF PRINTING DEVICE. Cheap, 
nele, Portable. Free Details. Bumper, POB 
(AE), Rampa FL 33622. 











































ESTED UN OWNING A FRANCHISE ?—busi- 

w ows or agl or part time money 
fentes? Bird cut what's available. 
€O FREE $ moath subscription to 
sman's Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 221, 
Michigan, Chicago, 50602. 
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CROSSWORD 
PUZZLE 


ight unclued lights (i.e., 
iagram entries) have something 
in common. Clue answers 
include three proper nouns. 
Punctuation in the clues 
“may be used deceptively. 
















ACROSS 


L British-Englishman’s 
--erossword? (6) 
‘David's one star—it is 
¿singular (6) 

Don’t start cooking—diners do 
“it (6) 

1. Corrects me, within limits (6) 
12. Horse pirate (6) 

13. Swiftly pass over mile, trailing 
runner (4) 












_ dope (4) 

_ A particular distortion of time 
(4) 

. Fixes toilets, oddly (4) 
. Feed quietly with King in 
Spain (4) 

. Lead character in play to 
incite applause (6) 

. Official conflict study (6) 

































. Border patrol’s leader is some 33 











DOWN 






































been on the shelf too long (8) 





26. What’s inside gives 19. Paternal? Perhaps! (8) 
-satisfaction (8) 20. Historian’s half-dull fustian 
. Gab about unfinished clue (4) 1. What initiates berry gathering (6) 
. Lunkhead and halfwit don’t (3) 21. Torn clothes, half-sewn, 
work (4) 2. Maramal’s escape heard (4) making you feel indignant (6) 
1. Ordinary prostitute (4) 3. Danee tune falls apart after 22. Acid hustler (4) 
32. Smooth-talking head of gay one note (6) 23. What’s all over us is put out of 
_ liberation (4) 4. Native’s death: diseased mice sight (4) 
. To emerge partly equal (4) (1) 26. Rob from the cradle? (4) 
. Run water (4) 6. In the morning you might 27. Finally alter slow trudge (4) 
. Old counselor could get no rest hear this ring—in table (7) 28. Sound made by a Greek idiot — 
(6) 7. Heartless keeper of jail bird . (6) l 
. Inquiry: how does a monarch (6) 30. Fickle Fate is having a holiday. 
pose? (6) 8. Mightily close to getting every (6) 
; Property of Energy, say (6) trick (4) 33. Grapes of Wrath has currency. 
. Pointers, e.g., about 9. Figure it’s a way of catching (4) Ce 
_ fashionable actions (6) up () 35. Sound of the surf’s repetition ` 
. He was a mimic and made a 15. Throws hangers (4) (4) E 
pile (6). 18. Promised hugs, dance, having 36. About a dead louse (3) 
:: Note: The instructions above are the special instructions for. this moalh’s puzzle. Itis pre aya me 
ow i “The solution to last month’: 






assumed that you know how to decipher clues. For a complete introduczion to clue-solving, write to The 
Atlantic Reprint Department, enclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope, 


-Puzzler appears on page 139 





Uld 
Brands 


Missed. 


—National Smoker Study 


esearch shows 14 out of 15 MERIT 
okers not looking back. 


DAAE Hee 
















IT has proven that it swe! And in interviews conducted among 
‘livers the flavor of high tar brands— We ~~~" current high tar smokers: 
can it satist'y smokers long-term? A 


CI Confirmed: Majority of high t k 
tionwide research effort confirms it. MERIT IE ee ee 


a i - rate MERIT taste equal to—or better 
Confirme& 35% of MERIT smokers Filter than — leading high tar cigarettes tested! 
itwas an easy switch” from high 


Cigarettes having up to twice the tar. 
r brands. Confirmed: Majority of high tar smokers 
Confirmed. 9 cut of 10 MERIT confirm taste satisfaction of low tar MERIT. 
10kers not considering other brands. 


This ability to satisfy former high 
Confirmed Overwhelming majority tar smokers over a long period 
MERIT smokers say their 


of time could be the most 
rmer nigh tar brands weren't important evidence to date that 


MERIT is the first real taste 


alternative for high tar smokers. 






































g aicotine—100's: 11mg : 
ser cigarette, FTC Report May ‘78 
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DEWARS. PROFILES 


(Pronounced Do-ers “White Labet”) 





La äs rat 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY « 96.8 PROOF + © SCHENLEY IMPORTS CO. 


S. ALLEN COUNTER 


HOME: Cambridge, Massachusetts 1G 8 
AGE: 32 ‘a0 
PROFESSION: Professor, neurobiologist 
HOBBIES: Jungle exploration, film making, 
archery. 
MOST MEMORABLE BOOK: Origin of Species” 
by Charles Darwin 
LATEST ACCOMPLISHMENT: While 
continuing neurobiological research in the South 
American jungle, he discovered a little known 
Bush Afro-American tribe, the first black slaves 
in the Americas to gain independence. 
QUOTE; “I am thrilled that my researeh and 
films have enabled me to contribute to the 
enlightenment of American culture. Only by 
being aware of our past can we deal with the Ahania 

resent and future.” RAAT. 
present anc is => of uncompromusing quality. 
PROFILE: Energetic, warm, penetrating. | Dewar’s never varies. 
Driven by a thirst for new knowledge that may 
lead to new truths. 
HIS SCOTCH: Dewar’s “White Labels The Dewar Hiehlandet 
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